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PREFACE. 


About  two  thirds  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  made  their  first  appearance  in 
"  Household  Words."  Those  portions  of 
them  have  been  revised,  and  a  little  in- 
creased ;  and  the  whole  of  the  chapters 
fi-om  the  close  of  the  subject  of  Holland 
House,  are  additional. 

The  reason  why  the  criticism  on  the 
Gore  House  Exhibition  has  been  retained,  is 
given  in  a  note. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  (though 
we  are  travelling  beyond  our  suburb  in 
doing  so)  that  the  "  promises "  alluded  to, 
in  the  notice   of  the  first  "  Crystal  Palace," 
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are  more  than  being  realized  by  the  second. 
Common  glass  has  not  been  understood, 
hitherto,  to  be  crystal;  but  it  may  be 
allowed,  henceforth,  the  dignity  of  the  title, 
when  use  is  made  of  it  to  such  magnificent 
purpose.  The  "  Bazaar  "  has  now  indeed 
become  a  Palace,  and  a  palace  for  a  nation, 
with  its  proper  appurtenances  of  gardens, 
fountains,  and  museums.  Even  the  princely 
possessor  of  Chatsworth,  under  whose 
encouragement  such  dreams  had  a  right 
to  expect  to  become  true,  expresses  his 
delighted  surprise ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
has  taken  his  stand  in  the  world,  as  a 
genius  of  a  new  order,  confounding  the 
preconceptions  of  Art,  and  elevating  Horti- 
culture into  the  study  of  new  groves  and 
mansions,  of  Academus. 

JUNE,  1855. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NATURE   OF   THE    PLACE,    ITS    GENERAL   ASSOCIATIONS, 
NAME,    AND    GROWTH. 

The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  Kensington, 
its  combination  (so  to  speak)  of  the  elegancies 
of  town  and  country,  and  the  multitude  of 
its  associations  with  courts,  wits,  and  litera- 
ture, have  long  rendered  it  such  a  favourite 
with    the    lovers    of  books,    that    the    want 
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of  some  account  of  it,  not  altogether  alien 
to  its  character,  has  constantly  surprised 
them. 

The  place  is  not  only  free  from  everything 
repulsive  to  the  consideration  (unless  it  be 
one  hidden  spot,  which  the  new  improve- 
ments will  remove),  but  attention  is  fairly 
invited  throughout.  The  way  to  it  is  the 
pleasantest  out  of  town;  you  may  walk  in 
high-road,  or  on  grass,  as  you  please;  the 
fresh  air  salutes  you  from  a  healthy  soil ;  and 
there  is  not  a  step  of  the  way,  from  its  com- 
mencement at  Kensington  Gore,  to  its  termi- 
nation beyond  Holland  House,  in  which  you 
are  not  greeted  with  the  face  of  some  pleasant 
memory. 

Here,  to  "  minds'  eyes"  conversant  with 
local  biography,  stands  a  beauty,  looking  out 
of  a  window ;  there  a  wit,  talking  with  other 
wits  at  a  garden-gate ;    there,  a  poet  on  the 
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green  sward,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  London 
smoke,  and  find  himself  among  trees. 

Here  come  De  Veres  of  the  times  of 
old  ;  Hollands  and  Davenants,  of  the 
Stuart  and  Cromwell  times ;  Evelyn  peer- 
ing about  him  soberly,  and  Samuel  Pepys 
in  a  bustle.  Here  advance  Prior,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  Steele 
from  visiting  Addison,  Walpole  from  visiting 
the  Foxes,  Johnson  from  a  dinner  with 
Elphinstone,  Junius  from  a  communication 
with  Wilkes. 

Here,  in  his  carriage,  is  King  William  the 
Third,  going  from  the  Palace  to  open  par- 
liament ;  Queen  Anne,  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
George  the  First,  George  the  Second  (we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  all  these 
personages  a  little  more  closely) ;  and  there, 
from  out  of  Kensington  Gardens,  comes 
bursting,    as    if    the  whole  recorded    polite 
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world  were  in  flower  at  one  and  the  same 
period,  all  the  fashion  of  the  gayest 
times  of  those  sovereigns,  blooming  with 
chintzes,  full-blown  with  hoop-petticoats, 
towering  with  top-knots  and  toupees. 

Here  comes  "Lady  Mary,"  quizzing 
everybody,  and  Lady  Suffolk,  looking  dis- 
creet ;  there  the  lovely  Bellendens  and  Le- 
pels ;  there  Miss  Howe,  laughing  with 
Nanty  Lowther  (who  made  her  very  grave 
afterwards)  ;  there  Chesterfield,  Hanbury 
WilHams,  Lord  Hervey  ;  Miss  Chudleigh, 
not  over- clothed :  the  Miss  Gunnings,  draw- 
ing crowds  of  admirers  ;  and  here  is 
George  Selwyn  interchanging  wit  v/ith  my 
Lady  Townshend,  the  "Lady  Bellaston" 
(so,  at  least,  it  has  been  said)  of  "Tom 
Jones." 

Who  is  to  know  of  all  this  company, 
and  not  be  willinf?  to  meet  it '?      To  meet 
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it,  therefore,  we  propose,  both  out  of  doors 
and  in-doors,  hot  omitting  other  persons 
who  are  worth  half  the  rest — Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  for  one.  Mrs.  Inchbald  shall  close  the 
last  generation  for  us,  and  Coleridge  shall 
bring  us  dowm  to  our  own  time. 

Not  that  we  propose  to  treat  the  subject 
chronologically,  except  in  exhausting  one  point 
at  a  time.  The  general  chronological  point  of 
view,  though  good  to  begin  with,  in  order  to 
show  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  place,  would 
not  suit  inspection  into  particulars.  It  would 
only  end  in  confusing  both  place  and  time, 
by  jumping  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  same  houses  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
contemporary  demands. 

The  best  way  of  proceeding,  after  taking 
the  general  survey,  is  to  set  out  from  some 
particular  spot,  on  the  ordinary  principle  of 
perambulation,  and  so  attend  to  each  house, 
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or  set  of  premises  by  itself,  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  it. 

Our  perambulation,  however,  must  not 
be  parochial.  Parish  geography  is  a  sin- 
gular confounder  of  all  received  ideas  of 
limitation.  Ely  Place,  Holborn,  is  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge ;  there  are  portions  of 
other  shires,  which  are  in  other  shires ;  and, 
parochially  considered,  Kensington  is  not 
only  more  than  Kensington  in  some  places, 
but  it  is  not  Kensington  itself  in  others. 
In  Kensington  parish,  for  instance,  are  in- 
cluded Earl's  Court,  Little  Chelsea,  Old  and 
New  Brompton,  Kensal  Green,  and  even 
some  of  the  houses  in  Sloane  Street ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Kensington  Palace  and 
Kensington  Gardens  are  not  in  Kensington,  but 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  the  wandering 
imaginations  of  parish  officers,  and  confining 
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ourselves  to  the  received  idea  of  Kensington, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Post-office 
or  Red  Book,  we  shall  consider  the  locality 
as  circuEQScribed  by  Knightsbridge,  Earl's 
Court,  Hammersmith,  Xotting  Hill,  and 
Bayswater;  and  since  Kensington  is  more 
visited  from  the  London  side  than  any  other, 
with  the  London  side  we  shall  begin. 

As  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
attention  we  purpose  to  pay  to  the  re- 
spective objects  of  our  notice,  it  will  be 
precisely  that  which  other  observers  pay, 
who  are  interested  in  such  things,  when 
going  along  a  road.  We  shall  suppose  that 
the  reader  is  our  companion;  that  we  are 
giving  him  what  information  we  possess  in 
return  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society  ;  and  that 
we  say  neither  more  nor  less  on  any  one  of  the 
objects,  than  might  naturally  be  said  between 
friends  actually  walking  together,  and  equally 
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alive  to  the  only  real  interest  of  the  subject, 
that  is  to  say,  of  human  interest;  for  gar- 
dens themselves,  whether  at  Kensington  or 
at  Eden,  would  be  nothing  without  eyes  to 
enjoy  them ;  and  houses  are  dry  bones,  unless 
invested  with  interests  of  flesh  and  blood. 

But  first  for  the  brief  survey  before  men- 
tioned, and  a  word  or  two  respecting  the 
name  of  the  place. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Kensington  is 
disputed.  It  is  commonly  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Kyning's-tun,  King's-town ;  though, 
as  it  is  written  Chenesitun  in  Doomsday 
Book,  and  in  other  old  records,  it  has  been 
thought  traceable  to  some  landed  proprietor, 
of  the  name  of  Chenesi,  a  family  so  called 
having  been  found  in  Somersetshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Another 
ancient  authority  writes  the  word,  Chens- 
netun.    Temptations  to  etymology  are  great ; 
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and  as  the  Chenesi  family  was  probably  the 
same  as  the  modern  Cheynes  or  Cheyneys, 
and  Cheyne  comes  from  the  old  French 
word  chesne  (oak)  and  "  chensnet "  might 
have  been  chesne-nut,  or  chestnut,  (oak  and 
chesnut  —  chasiain  —  having  possibly  the 
same  root  in  French,  and  their  timber,  of 
which  London  was  built,  possessing  a  good 
deal  in  common),  Saxon  and  Norman  anti- 
quaries might  be  led  into  much  pleasant  dis- 
pute, as  to  the  regal  and  woodland  origin  of 
the  word  Kensington ;  whether  the  oak  and 
chestnut  trees,  which  still  have  representatives 
in  the  district,  were  the  occasion  of  the  name  ; 
or  whether  some  Saxon  prince — Alfred,  for 
instance,  who  was  the  rebuild er  of  London — 
going  some  fine  morning  to  look  at  his  wood- 
cutters, and  considering  how  healthy  the  soil 
was,  and  how  fresh  the  western  wind  blew 
upon  his  brow,   chose   to  set  up  a  summer- 
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lodge  there,  in  which  to  recreate  his  pro- 
found thoughts,  and  benefit  the  health  which 
he  was  injuring  for  his  country.  But  we 
must  not  be  diverted  into  these  speculations. 

Whatever  was  the  origin  of  its  name, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  inhabited  spot 
of  Kensington  was  an  enclosure  from  the 
great  Middlesex  forest,  that  once  occupied 
this  side  of  London,  and  which  extended 
northwards  as  far  as  Barnet.  The  woody 
nature  of  a  portion  of  the  district  is  implied 
in  a  passage  in  Doomsday  Book ;  and  records 
exist,  which  shew  that  forest  trees  were 
abundant  in  it  as  late  as  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

The  overflowing  of  the  Thames,  to  which 
Chelsea  and  Hammersmith  were  subject, 
stopped  short  of  the  higher  ground  of  Ken- 
sington ;  there  was  no  great  road  through  it 
till   comparatively   modern  times,   the    only 
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highway  for  travellers  westward,  being  the 
old  Roman,  or  present  Uxbridge  Road,  then 
bending  southerly  (as  it  still  branches)  to 
Turnham  Green ;  and  thus  we  are  to  picture 
to  ourselves  the  future  royal  suburb,  as  con- 
sisting of  half-a-dozen  rustical  tenements  of 
swineherds  and  other  foresters,  clustering 
about  the  homestead  of  the  chieftain  or 
speculator,  whoever  he  was,  that  first  cleared 
away  a  spot  in  that  corner.  By  degrees 
dairymen  came,  and  ploughmen ;  then  vine- 
growers  ;  and  the  first  Norman  proprietor 
we  hear  of,  is  a  bishop. 

"  Albericus  de  Ver  tenet  de  episcopo  Con- 
stantiensi  Chenesit(um)." 

Aubrey  de  Vere  holds  Kensington  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance. 

So  writes  Doomsday  book.  Constance  is 
Coutances  in  Normandy ;  and  the  bishop, 
who  was,  probably,  anything  but  a  reverend 
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personage,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
epithet,  but  a  stalwart,  jolly  fellow,  clad  in 
arms  cap-a-pie,  was  also  Grand  Justiciary  of 
England  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  whose  business 
it  was  to  do  injustice  to  Englishmen,  and 
see  their  goods  and  chattels  delivered  over  to 
his  countrymen,  the  Normans.  Accordingly, 
to  set  a  good  legal  example,  the  Justiciary 
seizes  upon  this  manor  of  Kensington,  which 
belonged,  it  seems,  to  one  "  Edward  :"  a  name 
which  signifies  Happy  Keeper.  So  Happy 
Keeper  (unless  detained  to  keep  the  pigs,) 
makes  the  best  of  his  way  off,  blessing  this 
delightful  bishop  and  judge,  whose  office  it 
is  to  oust  proprietors  ;  and  he  is,  perhaps, 
stripped  and  murdered,  somewhere  about 
Notting  Hill,  by  his  lordship's  chaplain.* 

*  Tor  the  crimes  and  iniquities  of  the  military  church- 
men -who  came  over  with  William  of  Normandy,  se^ 
Thierrj's  "  liistory  of  the  Conquest,"  ^;^«ot. 
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The  De  Veres,  however,  who  afterwards 
gave  twenty  earls  of  Oxford  to  the  English 
peerage,  were  not  long  in  becoming  absolute 
possessors  of  the  Manor  of  Kensington  ;  and 
they  held  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  nearly  up  to  that  of 
James  the  First.  It  is  doubted,  nevertheless, 
whether  they  ever  resided  there,  though  there 
was  a  mansion  belonging  to  them,  which 
occupied  a  site  near  the  present  Holland 
House,  and  which  is  still  represented  by 
a  kind  of  remnant  of  a  successor.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  the  family  by 
and  bye. 

But  whatever  was  the  importance  of  the 
district,  as  the  possession  of  a  race  of  nobles, 
it  obtains  no  distinct  or  certain  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  topographer  till  Holland  House 
itself  makes  its  appearance,  which  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  wlicn  it  was 
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built  by  Sir  Walter  Cope,  who  had  pur- 
chased the  estate  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  preceding,  A  succession  of  noble  and 
other  residents,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to 
speak,  and  who  have  rendered  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  soon  brought  shops 
and  houses  about  it ;  Campden  House,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Campden,  arose  not  long  after 
Holland  House ;  the  healthiness  and  fashion 
of  the  place  attracted  other  families  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  its  importance  was  completed, 
when  King  William  bought  the  house  and 
grounds  of  the  Finch  family  (Earls  of 
Nottingham),  and  converted  the  house  into 
a  palace,  and  the  grounds  into  royal  gardens. 
Holland  House,  Campden  House,  Ken- 
sington House,  the  Square,  the  Church, 
the  Palace,  and  the  Gardens,  are  the  seven 
oldest    objects    of    interest   in    Kensington ; 
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and  lively  and  abundant  arc  the  memorials 
which  most  of  them  have  left  us. 

But  newer  creations  possess  their  interest 
also,  up  to  the  latest  period ;  and  it  may  be 
said,  without  the  usual  hazards  attending 
prefatory  commendation,  that  in  comparison 
with  "  kingly  Kensington,"  as  Swift  called 
it,  every  other  suburb  of  London,  however 
interesting  in  its  degree,  is  but  as  the  strip 
of  garden  before  one  of  its  houses,  com- 
pared W'ith  Kensington  Gardens  themselves 
during  the  height  of  their  season. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE — OLD  KENSINGTON  GORE — DUCHESS 
OF  KINGSTON  —  MARQUIS  WELLESLEY  —  HIGHEST 
GROUND  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  WINDSOR  CASTLE 
prince's  GATE — BROMPTON  PARK  NURSERY. 

We  begin  our  perambulation,  as  proposed, 
on  the  side  next  the  metropohs.  We  should 
rather  say,  next  Piccadilly,  for  the  metropolis, 
alas !  and  Kensington,  are  now  joined ; 
though  from  Knightsbridge  to  the  palace, 
the  houses  still  occupy  only  one  side  of  the 
way. 
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It  is  a  very  pleasant  way,  especially  if  you 
come  through  the  Park.  When  we  quit 
Piccadilly  for  Hyde  Park  Corner,  we,  for  our 
part,  always  fancy,  that  the  air,  somehow, 
feels  not  only  fresher,  but  whiter,  and  this 
feehng  increases  as  we  find  the  turf  under 
our  feet,  and  the  fresh  air  in  one's  face. 
The  road-way  through  Knightsbridge,  with 
its  rows  of  houses  on  one  side,  and  its 
barracks  on  the  other,  is  not  so  agreeable  ; 
though  by  way  of  compensation,  you  have 
the  chance  of  having  your  eyes  refreshed 
with  a  dignified  serjeant  of  dragoons,  too 
fat  for  his  sash,  and  a  tall  private,  walking 
with  a  Httle  woman. 

The  long,  and  again  unoccupied  side  of 
the  road,  in  the  Park,  reaching  from  the 
Knightsbridge  Barracks  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Gardens,  lately  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  a   spectacle  singularly 
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illustrative  of  the  advanced  character  of  the 
age,  and  such,  we  believe,  as  no  attempts 
to  bring  back  a  worse  spirit  in  Europe  will 
deprive  of  its  good  effects,  however  threat- 
ening those  attempts  may  appear.  We 
need  not  say  that  we  allude  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  We  do  not  say  "  Crystal  Palace," 
for  it  was  a  pity,  though  it  was  natural 
enough  on  its  first  rising  with  that  fairy 
suddenness,  that  the  building  was  so  called ; 
since  it  was  neither  crystal  nor  a  palace. 
It  was  a  bazaar,  admirably  constructed  for 
its  purpose,  and  justly  surprising  those  who 
beheld  its  interior.  When  we  thought  it 
was  to  be  destroyed,  without  renovation 
elsewhere,  we  felt  amazed  at  the  selfishness 
of  such  of  its  rich  neighbours  as  could  insist 
on  the  performance  of  a  promise  to  that 
effect  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  millions, 
restricted  in  their  enjoyments.     But  as  soon 
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as  it  was  determined  that  the  structure 
should  re-appear  in  another  quarter,  and  this 
too  with  those  improvements  in  point  of 
size  and  treatment  which  the  designer  him- 
self had  longed  for  power  to  effect,  we  felt 
as  glad  to  have  the  old  trees  and  turf  back 
again,  undisturbed,  as  the  most  sequestered 
of  the  suburban  aristocracies.  We  rejoiced 
in  a  result,  upon  which,  in  fact,  all  parties 
were  to  be  congratulated  ;  and  we  began  to 
own,  that  there  certainly  had  been  a  dust 
and  kick-up  about  the  once  quiet  approach 
to  Kensington,  a  turmoil  of  crowds,  and 
omnibuses,  and  cabs,  of  hot  faces  and  loud 
voices,  of  stalls,  dogs,  penny  trumpets, 
policemen,  and  extempore  public-houses, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  themselves, 
one  could  hardly  have  wished  to  see  con- 
tinued, lest  they  also  should  ultimately  have 
missed  their  portion  in  the  tranquil  pleasures 
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of  the  few.  A  winter-garden,  to  be  sure, 
would  have  been  a  good  thing,  and  con- 
servatories and  other  elegancies,  all  the  year 
round,  would  have  been  still  better  ;  but  all 
these  we  are  promised  in  the  new  premises 
at  Sydenham;  and  though  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  was  an  advantage  in 
some  respects,  it  was  not  such  in  others. 
Multitudes  became  somewhat  too  multi- 
tudinous. European  brotherhood  itself,  now 
and  then,  felt  its  toes  trodden  upon  a  little 
too  sharply.  The  most  generous  emulations, 
if  they  want  elbow-room,  are  in  danger  of 
relapsing  into  antagonisms.  A  juvenile  wit, 
in  the  shape  of  a  pot-boy,  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  profound  natural  insight 
into  this  tendency  of  the  meeting  of  extremes, 
cried  out  one  day  to  a  couple  of  foreigners 
who  were  showing  symptoms  of  a  set-to, 
"  Go  it,  all  nations." 
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The  road  from  Knightsbridge  to  Kensing- 
ton, which  the  Great  Exhibition  looked  en, 
is  called  the  Gore  ;  a  word  which,  with  the 
surveyor  as  well  as  the  semstress,  appears 
to  mean  a  slip  or  graft  of  something  in 
addition,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  blunted  cone  ; 
though  the  elegance  to  which  the  spot  has 
attained,  must  not  let  us  forget,  that  the 
same  word  has  been  employed  in  the  sense 
of  "  mud  and  dirt,"  and  that  the  road  in 
this  quarter  used  to  be  in  very  bad  condition. 
Lord  Hervey,  writing  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  describes  it  as  shocking. 
And  the  royal  roads  through  the  Park  were 
little  better. 

"  The  remo\ing  from  Kensington  to  St. 
James's,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
Queen's  intercourse  with  ministers,  seems  in 
our  days  (observes  the  editor  of  his  lordship's 
'  Memoirs,')     very    singular  ;    but    the    fol- 
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lowing  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
dated  27th  November,  1736,  will  explain  it. 

"  '  The  road  between  this  place  (Kensing- 
ton and  London)  is  grown  so  infamously 
bad,  that  we  live  here  in  the  same  sohtude 
as  we  should  do  if  cast  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  ;  and  all  the  Londoners 
tell  us  there  is  between  them  and  us  a  great 
impassable  gulf  of  mud.  There  are  two 
ways  through  the  Park,  but  the  new  one 
is  so  convex,  and  the  old  one  so  concave, 
that  by  this  extreme  of  faults  they  agree  in 
the  common  one  of  being,  like  the  high 
road,  impassable.'  "* 

Kensington  Gore  commences  opposite 
Prince's  Gate,  with  the  mansion  called 
Ennismore  or  Listowell  House,  formerly 
Kingston  House.  It  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  nobleman    who   possesses  those  two 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  189. 
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first  titles,  was  lately  that  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  and  was  built  by  the  once  no- 
torious Duchess  of  Kingston,  famous  in  the 
annals  of  bigamy. 

The  Duchess  of  Kingston — the  Miss  Chud- 
leigh,  of  whom  we  have  had  a  glimpse  by 
anticipation  in  Kensington  Gardens — was  an 
adventuress,  who,  after  playing  tricks  with 
a  parish  register  for  the  purpose  of  alternately 
falsifying  and  substantiating  a  real  marriage, 
according  as  the  prospects  of  her  husband 
varied,  imposed  herself  on  a  duke  for  a 
spinster,  and  survived  him  as  his  duchess  till 
unmasked  by  a  Court  of  Law. 

She  was  a  well-born  and  handsome,  but 
coarse-minded  woman,  qualified  to  impose  on 
none  but  very  young  or  very  shallow  ad- 
mirers. Her  first  husband,  who  became  Earl 
of  Bristol,  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
a  young  seaman,  just  out  of  his  teens  ;  and 
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the  Duke,  her  second  husband,  though  he 
was  nephew  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
appears  never  to  have  outgrown  the  teens  of 
his  understanding. 

Hating  prohxity  and  mock-modesty,  her 
ladyship's  maxim,  we  are  told,  was  to  be 
"  short,  clear,  and  surprising ;"  so  she  con- 
centrated her  rhetoric  into  swearing,  and 
dressed  in  a  style  next  to  nakedness.  The 
wealth,  however,  which  was  bequeathed  her 
by  the  Duke,  enabled  her,  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  his  title  in  England,  to  go  and  flare 
as  a  Duchess  abroad,  where  her  jewels  pro- 
cured her  the  friendship  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
Pope  figured  in  her  will. 

Marquis  Wellesley  redeems  Kingston  House 
from  the  disgrace  of  its  origin ;  for  he  was 
a  highly  refined  personage.  Some  thought 
him  too  refined ;  and  stories  were  told  of  the 
care  which  he  took  of  his  complexion.     Fas- 
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tidious  he  certainly  was  ;  fond  of  pomp  and 
show  when  he  governed  India ;  and  a  little 
too  superfine,  perhaps,  in  his  tastes  always. 
There  was  a  curious  difference  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  respects,  between  him 
and  his  brother,  the  great  soldier.  But  we 
must  not  lightly  believe  stories  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  those  who  mingle  infirmities 
with  great  qualities. 

What  is  certain  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
is  that,  with  all  his  aristocratic  drawbacks, 
he  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  kindly  manners  ; 
very  generous  ;  an  energetic,  judicious,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  singularly  liberal  statesman 
for  an  extender  of  empire;  and  that  the 
passion  in  him  which  survived  all  others,  was 
a  love  of  the  classical  studies  of  his  boyhood. 
This  was  so  strong,  that  he  directed  himself 
to  be  buried  at  Eton  College,  where  he 
had  been    brought    up — a    triumphant    tes- 

VOL.    I.  c 
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timony,  surely,  to  the  natural  goodness  of  his 
heart. 

It  is  affecting  to  our  common  humanity 
to  see  one  of  the  most  public  of  statesmen, 
and  one  of  the  most  sequestered  of  poets 
(Gray,  in  his  Ode)  thus  meeting  on  the  same 
good  old  ground  of  boyish  reminiscence. 

"  Ah,  happy  hills  !  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah,  fields  belov'd  in  vain  ! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain !" 

Not  "  in  vain,"  however,  if  their  influence 
thus  accompanies  us  through  life,  and  greets 
our  approaches  to  the  grave. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  visited  the  Marquis  to  the  last,  was 
sometimes  kept  waiting  ;  upon  which  he  re- 
marked one  day,  "I  believe  my  brother 
thinks  he  is  still  Govern  or- General  of  India, 
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and  that  I  am  only  Colonel  Wellesley."  It 
is  not  impossible  that,  from  old  habit  and  a 
little  bit  of  civil  grudge  against  military 
ascendency  (but  all  in  a  spirit  of  kindliness, 
which  the  sensible  Duke  would  understand 
and  indulge)  the  elder  brother  did  not  dislike 
to  keep  up  his  privileges  of  primogeniture. 

A  curious  local  pre-eminence  attends  King- 
ston House,  little  suspected  by  those  who 
pass  it.  It  stands  on  the  highest  ground 
between  London  and  Windsor  Castle. 

Next  to  this  mansion  is  a  row  of  new 
houses,  each  too  high  for  its  width,  called 
Prince's  Gate.  They  resemble  a  set  of  tall 
thin  gentlemen,  squeezing  together  to  look 
at  something  over  the  way. 

The  old  wall  containing  their  neighbour. 
Park  House,  indicates  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  once  famous  Kensington  or  Brompton 
Park   Nursery,   which  figures  in  the  pages  of 
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the  "  Spectator  "  as  the  establishment  of  Mes- 
sieurs London  and  Wise,  the  most  celebrated 
gardeners  of  their  time.  It  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  furnished 
all  England  with  plants ;  and  is  only  now- 
giving  up  its  last  green  ghost  before  the  rise 
of  new  buildings. 


CHAPTER  III. 

KENSINGTON  GORE  MODERN MRS.  INCHBALD  — COUNT 

d'oRSAY — WILKES  AND  JUNIUS  (siR  PHILIP  FRANCIS.) 

We  have  said  that  Kensington  Gore,  in 
Red  Books  and  Directories,  is  understood  to 
begin  at  Kingston  (or  Ennismore)  House. 
And  such  is  the  case.  But  as  the  only  rows 
of  houses,  till  of  late  years,  that  is  to  say,  of 
houses  in  actual  conjunction,  were  that  which 
you  pass  just  before  reaching  the  Cabinet 
Exhibition,  and  another  lower  down  the  road, 
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the  former  of  these  rows  is  still  inscribed, 
"  Kensington  Gore,"  and  is  the  spot  em- 
phatically so  called.  It  is  also,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other,  sometimes  called  the  Upper 
Gore.  We  notice  it  the  more  particularly, 
because  it  is  remarkable,  among  other  respects, 
for  its  style  of  building.  It  consists  but  of 
five  houses,  four  of  which  are  faced  with 
white  stucco,  all  of  them  very  small,  and 
Nos.  2  and  3  apparently  consisting  but  of  one 
room  (a  drawing-room)  with  six  windows. 
Yet  they  have  an  air  of  elegance,  and  even 
of  distinction.  They  look  as  if  they  had 
been  intended  for  the  out-houses,  or  lodge, 
of  some  great  mansion  which  was  never 
built ;  and  as  if,  upon  the  failure  of  that 
project,  they  had  been  divided  into  apartments 
for  retainers  of  the  Court.  You  might  imagine 
that  a  supernumerary  set  of  maids  of  honour 
had  lived   there  (if  maids  of  honour    could 
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live  alone) ;  or  that  five  younger  brothers  of 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber  had  been  the  occu- 
pants— all  being  bachelors  and  expecting 
places  in  reversion.  The  two  houses  which 
seem  to  be  nothing  but  one  drawing-room, 
possess,  however,  parlours  and  second  stories 
at  the  back,  and  have  good  gardens ;  so  that 
what  with  their  flowers  behind  them,  the 
park  in  front,  and  their  own  neatness  and 
elegance,  the  miniature  aristocracy  of  their 
appearance  is  not  ill  borne  out. 

In  the  year  1816,  Mrs.  Inchbald  (of  whom 
more  hereafter)  knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of 
these  houses,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  apart- 
ments that  were  to  let ;  but  the  lodging- 
house  lady  was  so  fine  a  personage,  and  so 
very  unaccommodating,  besides  reserving  all 
the  prospect  for  herself,  and  charging  a 
round  sum  for  the  rooms  which  had  no 
prospect,  that  the  authoress  of  the  "  Simple 
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Story "  indignantly  walked  off.  She  says 
that  the  furniture  was  crazy  ;  that  she  would 
not  have  accepted  the  first  floor,  had  it  been 
offered  her  for  nothing ;  and  that  one  of  her 
big  trunks  would  have  taken  up  half  the  bed- 
room. 

Since  that  day,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  furniture  has  much  improved ;  for 
besides  the  air  of  taste  which  is  diffused  over 
all  the  little  stuccoed  houses,  they  have  boasted 
divers  inhabitants  of  worship  :  and  at  No.  5, 
for  a  short  time,  lived  Count  d'Orsay.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  distinguished 
person  a  little  further  on,  when  we  come  to 
Gore  House.  But  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
such  a  "  glass  of  fashion,  and  mould  of 
form,"  without  stopping  a  moment  to  look 
at  him  with  our  "  mind's  eye ;"  and  as  care 
had  not  yet  overtaken  him  while  residing  at 
this  house,  we   cannot  but  observe  at   once 
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how  truly  he  merited  the  application  of  those 
words  of  Shakspeare. 

To  see  d'Orsay  coming  up  a  lobby,  or  a 
drawing-room,  was  a  sight ;  his  face  was  so 
delicate,  his  figure  so  manly,  and  his  white 
waistcoat  so  ample  and  august.  We  happened 
once  to  see  him  and  O'Connell  sitting  oppo- 
site one  another,  the  latter  with  a  waistcoat 
to  match ;  and  we  were  at  a  loss  to  think 
which  had  the  finer  "  thorax  "  of  the  two — 
the  great  Irishman,  who  thundered  across 
the  channel,  or  the  magnificent  French 
Adonis,  who  seemed  to  ennoble  dandyism. 

Over  the  doorway  of  No.  2  is  a  vase ;  and 
as  old  inhabitants  do  not  remember  when  this 
vase  was  set  up,  it  was  not  improbably  a 
manifestation  of  his  classical  taste  by  a  once 
much  talked  of  person ;  for  in  this  house,  a 
little  sequestered  establishment  was  kept  by 
the  once  famous  demagogue,  Wilkes — a  man 
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as  much  over-estimated  perhaps  by  his  ad- 
mirers, for  a  patriotism  which  was  never 
thoroughly  disinterested,  as  he  was  depreciated 
for  a  libertinism,  by  no  means  unaccompanied 
with  good  qualities.  "  Jack  Wilkes,"  as  he 
was  famiharly  called — member  of  parliament, 
alderman,  fine  gentleman,  scholar,  coarse  wit, 
and  middling  writer,  was  certainly  an  "  impu- 
dent dog,"  in  more  senses  than  that  of  "  Jack 
Absolute "  in  the  play.  Excess  of  animal 
spirits,  and  the  want  of  any  depth  of  percep- 
tion into  some  of  the  gravest  questions,  led 
him  into  outrages  against  decorum,  that  were 
justly  denounced  by  all  but  the  hyprocritical. 
Nevertheless,  the  country  is  indebted  to  him 
for  more  than  one  benefit,  particularly  the 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest ;  and  the  two 
daughters  that  Jack  left  behind  him,  ille- 
gitimate as  well  as  legitimate,  were  models  of 
well-educated,   sensible    women,    as  fond    of 
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their  father,  as  he  had  shown  himself  fond  of 
them.  The  popularity  to  which  he  had 
attained  at  one  time,  was  immense.  "  Wilkes 
and  Liberty,"  was  the  motto  of  the  universal 
English  nation.  It  was  on  every  wall ;  some- 
times on  every  door,  and  on  every  coach  (to 
enable  it  to  get  along)  ;  it  stamped  the 
butter-pats,  the  biscuits,  the  handkerchiefs  ; 
in  short,  had  so  identified  one  word  with  the 
other,  that  a  wit,  writing  to  somebody,  began 
his  letter  with,  "  Sir,  I  take  the  Wilkes  and 
liberty  to  assure  you." 

Wilkes  prospered  so  well  by  his  patriotism, 
that  he  maintained  three  establishments  at  a 
time ;  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the 
summer ;  another  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
where  his  daughter  Mary  kept  house  for 
him  ;  and  the  third  at  this  place  in  Ken- 
sington Gore,  where  his  second  daughter, 
Harriet,    lived    with    her    mother,    a    Mrs. 
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Arnold,  who  assisted  in  training  her  with  a 
propriety  that  must  have  been  thought  re- 
markable. The  first  daughter,  who  was  as 
plain  and  as  lively  as  her  father,  died  unmarried, 
universally  lamented.  The  other,  a  very  agree- 
able lady,  in  face  as  well  as  in  manners,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once,  in  company 
with  her  husband,  the  late  estimable  Ser- 
geant Rough,  who  became  a  judge  in  India, 
and  who  deplored  her  loss. 

A  Kensington  memorandum  by  Wilkes 
will  show  what  high  visitors  he  had,  and  how 
well  he  could  entertain  them. 

"  Mr.  Swinburne  dined  with  me  last  Sun- 
day, with  Monsieur  Barthelemi,  and  the 
Counts  Woronzow  and  Nesselrode.  I  gave 
them  the  chicken-turtle,  dressed  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern,  a  haunch  of  venison,  and  was 
served  by  James  and  Samuel  from  Prince's 
Court,    who    behave    very    well.     The    day 
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passed  very  cheerfully,  and   they  ivll  expressed 
themselves  highly  delighted." 

Wilkes,  who  lived  to  a  good  age,  owing 
probably  to  his  love  of  exercise,  was  in  the 
habit,  to  the  last,  of  walking  from  Kensing- 
ton to  the  city,  deaf  to  tlie  solicitations  of 
the  hackney-coachmen,  and  not  at  all  mind- 
ing, or  rather,  perhaps,  courting,  tlie  attention 
of  everybody  else  to  an  appearance,  which 
must  always  have  been  remarkable.  Per- 
sonal defects  deprecate  or  defy  notice,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  individual. 
Wilkes  was  not  disposed  to  deprecate  any- 
thing. He  was  tall,  meagre,  and  sallow, 
with  an  underhung,  grinning,  good-hu- 
moured, jaw,  and  an  obliquity  of  vision, 
which,  however  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of 
opponents,  occasioned  the  famous  vindication 
from  a  partizan,  that  its  possessor  did  not 
"  squint    more    than    a    gentleman    should." 
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Upon  the  strength  of  his  having  been  a 
Colonel  of  Militia,  the  venerable  patriot 
daily  attired  his  person  in  a  suit  of  scarlet 
and  buff,  with  a  rosette  in  his  cocked-hat, 
and  a  pair  of  military  boots ;  and  the  reader 
may  fancy  him  thus  coming  towards 
Knightsbridge,  ready  to  take  off  the  hat  in 
the  highest  style  of  good-breeding  to  any- 
body that  courted  it,  or  to  give  the  gentle- 
man "  satisfaction,"  if  he  was  disrespectful  to 
the  squint.  For  Wilkes  was  as  brave  as  he 
was  light-hearted.  He  was  an  odd  kind  of 
English-Frenchman,  that  had  strayed  into 
Farringdon  Ward  Without ;  and  he  ulti- 
mately mystified  both  King  and  people ;  for 
he  was  really  of  no  party,  but  that  of  plea- 
sure and  a  fine  coat.  The  best  thing  about 
him  was  his  love  of  his  daughters  ;  just  as 
the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  French  is  their 
walking:    about    with    their   families   on   the 
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Boulevards,  after  all  the  turbulence  and  vola- 
tility of  their  insurrections. 

But  an  interest  attaches  to  this  house  of 
Wilkes's,  far  beyond  these  pleasant  ano- 
malies; for  here  Junius  visited.  At  this 
door,  knocking  towards  dinner-time,  might 
be  seen  a  tall,  good-looking  gentleman,  of 
an  imposing  presence,  who,  if  anybody 
passing  by  had  known  who  he  was,  and  had 
chosen  to  go  and  tell  it,  might  have  been 
the  making  of  the  man's  fortune.  This  was 
Philip  Francis,  afterwards  one  of  the  denouncers 
of  Hastings,  ultimately  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
K.B.,  and  now,  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  book  on  the  subject,  understood 
to  be  that  "  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,"  as 
Burke  called  him,  trampling  down  all  before 
him  the  author  of  "  Junius's  Letters."  Mrs. 
Rough  said,  that  he  dined  at  Kensington 
frequently,  and  that  he  once  cut  off  a  lock 
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of  her  hair.  She  was  then  a  child.  She 
only  knew  him  as  Mr.  Francis  ;  but  she  had 
"  an  obscure  imagination  that  her  farther  once 
said  she  had  met  Junius."  He  might  so,  in 
after  days ;  but  we  feel  convinced  that  Wilkes 
did  not  know  him  for  Junius  at  the  time. 
He  treats  .  the  latter,  in  his  correspondence, 
with  a  reverence  which  was  not  compatible 
with  "  Wilkes  and  liberty."  He  took  Junius, 
we  suspect,  to  be  Burke  or  Chatham,  pro- 
bably the  latter.  He  once,  it  is  true,  when 
Lord  Mayor,  invited  the  great  unknown  to  a 
ball,  adding,  in  a  truly  French  style  of 
classical  allusion  (then  the  tone  of  the  day) 
how  happy  he  should  be  to  see  "  his  Portia 
(Miss  Wilkes)  dance  a  graceful  minuet  with 
Junius  Brutus."  But  Junius  Brutus  saw  the 
absurdity  of  the  conjunction  ;  answering, 
"  that  he  acknowledged  the  relation  between 
'  Cato  and  Portia,'  but  in  truth  could  see  no 
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connection  between  Junius  and  a  minuet. 
His  age  and  figure,  too,"  he  said,  "  would 
have  done  little  credit  to  his  partner."  In  a 
previous  letter,  Wilkes  had  said,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  indulge  "  the  impertinent  curio- 
sity of  finding  out  the  most  important  secret 
of  our  times,  the  author  of  '  Junius.'  He 
would  not  attempt  with  profane  hands  to 
tear  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  He  was 
disposed,  with  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  to 
erect  '  an  altar  to  the  unknown  god'  of  our 
political  idolatry,  and  would  be  content  to 
worship  him  in  clouds  and  darkness."  Upon 
which  not  inelegant  comparison,  Junius,  still 
keeping  his  state,  though  smiling  with  con- 
descending pleasantry,  observes,  that  he  is 
"  much  flattered,  as  Mr.  Wilkes  politely 
intended  he  should  be,  with  the  worship  he 
is  pleased  to  pay  to  the  unknown  god.  I 
find,"  he  continues,   "  I  am  treated  as  other 
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gods  usually  are  by  their  votaries,  with 
sacrifice  and  ceremony  in  abundance,  and 
very  little  obedience.  The  profession  of  your 
faith  is  inexceptionable  ;  but  I  am  a  modest 
deity,  and  should  be  full  as  well  satisfied 
with  good  works  and  morality."  This  is 
admirable,  and  full  of  matter ;  but  it  is  not 
the  style  that  could  have  occurred  between 
John  Wilkes,  Esquire,  Sheriff  of  London, 
possessor  of  three  establishments,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  at  that  time  Clerk  in  the  War 
Office,  and  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  his 
table.  We  must  add,  that  we  take  Lord 
Chatham,  Burke,  and  Earl  Temple,  to  have 
been  in  the  secret  of  "  Junius's  Letters;" 
that  the  two  former  objects  of  his  admiration 
stimulated  his  manner,  and  that  not  impro- 
bably they  occasionally  furnished  him  with 
remarks.  Nor  would  it  have  surprised  us, 
had  Temple  turned  out  to  be  Junius  himself. 
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But  this  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the 
question. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
variation  of  the  story  which  Mr.  Taylor 
relates  respecting  the  behaviour  of  Sir  Philip 
at  the  table  of  George  the  Fourth.  "  Sir 
Philip,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  was  impetuous, 
and  somewhat  abrupt  in  manner,  He  once 
interrupted  George  the  Fourth  at  the  ruyal 
table  (and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  he 
frequently  dined  there)  in  the  midst  of  a 
tedious  story,  with  a  '  Well,  Sir,  well !'" 

Our  version  of  this  anecdote,  without 
meaning  to  impugn  Mr.  Taylor's  authority, 
which,  not  improbably,  is  the  same  as  our 
own,  differently  reported,  is,  that  Sir  Philip 
being  excessively  tired,  not  only  with  the 
story  in  question,  but  with  others  of  the 
same  sort  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  at  the  same  table,  interrupted  the 
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royal  narration  with  the  politer,  but  not  less 
significant  words :  "  Well,  and  the  result, 
Sir,  if  you  please."  The  result  was,  that 
he  was  never  invited  more  ;  and  our  inform- 
ant added,  that  as  such  a  penalty  was  certain, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  deliberately 
incurred. 

If  any  of  our  readers,  who  agree  with 
Mr.  Taylor  in  thinking  Sir  Philip  Francis  to 
have  been  Junius,  should  regret  their  never 
having  seen  that  once  invisible  personage^  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  informing  them,  that 
the  portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume  of 
"Junius  Identified,"  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
man.  We  met  Sir  Philip  once  coming  down 
Bond  Street,  and  knew  him  by  the  likeness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GORE     eOTTSE  —  A     GOVERNMENT     CONTRACTOR — MR. 
WILBERFORCE  —  LADY      BLESSINGTON    AND     COUNT 
d'oRSAT — MONSIEUR     SOYER — EXHIBITION    OF    CA- 
BINET   WORK — CULTIVATION    OF    THE   BEAUTIFUL — , 
COPIES    BY    STUDENTS. 

The  vicissitudes  in  the  occupation  of 
houses  are  curious.  The  first  tenant  we 
meet  with  in  Gore  House,  (we  forget  his 
name,)  is  a  government  contractor,  who  was 
so  stingy,  that  he  would  not  lay  out  a  penny 
to  keep  his  garden  in  order.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Wilberforce,  famous  in  the  annals 
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of  evangelism  and  the  slave-trade.  The 
next  distinguished  name  is  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  who  is  joined  by  Count  d'Orsay.  Then 
comes  Monsieur  Soyer,  who  turns  the  place 
into  an  eating-house  for  "  All  Nations " 
during  the  Great  Exhibition.  And  now  it 
has  been  bought  by  government,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  views  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art. 

Wilberforce,  whose  head  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  out  of  the  pale  of 
religious  bigotry,  but  whose  heart  was 
kindly,  and  his  temperament  happy,  con- 
trived (though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  even  the  merriest  of  such  theologians 
manage  it,)  to  combine  the  most  terrific 
ideas  of  the  next  world  (for  others)  with  the 
most  comfortable  enjoyment  of  this  world 
in  his  own  person.  He  was  a  little  plain- 
faced  man,  radiant  by  nature  with  glee  and 
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good  humour,  very  "  serious  "  at  a  moment's 
notice,  an  earnest  devotee,  a  genial  host,  a 
good  speaker  and  member  of  parliament ; 
now  siding,  and  now  differing  with  his  friend 
Pitt ;  now  joining  in  devotion  with  Lord 
Teignmouth;  now  laughing  heartily  with 
Canning ;  now  sighing  over  the  table-talk 
of  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  above  all,  deep 
in  tractarianism,  and  at  the  same  time  advo- 
cating the  freedom  of  the  poor  negroes; 
which  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  all 
persons  of  his  way  of  thinking,  political  or 
religious. 

"  About  a  year  and  three-quarters  ago," 
says  this  worthy,  ultra-serio-comic  person,  "  I 
changed  my  residence,  and  found  myself  in 
the  habitation  which  my  family  now  occupies, 
and  which  wc  find  more  salubrious  than 
Clapham  Common.  We  are  just  one  mile 
from  the  turnpike-gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
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which  I  think  you  will  not  have  forgotten 
yet,  having  about  three  acres  of  pleasure- 
ground  around  my  house,  or  rather  behind 
it,  and  several  old  trees,  walnut  and  mul- 
berry, of  thick  foliage.  I  can  sit  and  read 
under  their  shade,  which  I  delight  in  doing, 
with  as  much  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  (remembering  at  the  same  time 
the  words  of  my  favourite  poet :  '  Nature  is 
but  a  name  for  an  effect,  whose  cause  is 
God,')  as  if  I  were  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  great  city." 

This  is  excellent,  and  would  have  been 
more  so,  if  Mr.  Wilberforce  could  have 
allowed  others,  not  quite  of  the  same  creed, 
to  have  the  same  right  to  a  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  nature,  and  the  same  repu- 
tation for  piety.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
you  must  be  continually  thinking  of  God, 
otherwise   God  would    be   very  angry.       As 
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if  the  Divine  Father  could  not  dispense  with 
these  eternal  references  to  him  from  his 
children,  or  would  burthen  them  with  the 
weight  of  even  too  much  gratitude  !  Our 
prosperous  and  lively-blooded  saint,  however, 
bore  the  burthen  with  singular  vivacity, 
owing  to  a  notion  he  had  (hardly  burthened 
with  modesty,  though  he  always  professed 
to  wonder  at  the  circumstance,)  that  he  was  a 
special  favourite  of  God. 

His  meditations  dow-n  Kensington-road 
were  certainly  very  different  from  those 
of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

"  Walked,"  he  says,  in  his  Diary,  "  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  repeating  the  119th 
psalm,  in  great  comfort." 

This  is  the  longest  of  the  psalms,  extend- 
ing to  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  verses,  full 
of  pious  self-congratulation,  and  of  rebukes  of 
its  deriders. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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An  anecdote  of  Wilberforce  in  connexion 
with  the  present  royal  family,  we  reserve 
for  our  notices  of  the  palace. 

Of  the  successors  of  this  devout  person  in 
the  occupancy  of  Gore  House  so  much 
has  been  said  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  a  book  in  three  large  octavo 
volumes,  entitled  "  The  Literary  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of  Bles- 
sington,"  that  readers  of  a  work  hke 
the  present  will  probably  expect  us  to 
give  our  opinion  on  the  subject  at  greater 
length,  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.* 

*  The  feelings  of  the  book-  as  far  as  the  chief  persons 
in  it  are  concerned,  are  in  the  main  correct;  and  the 
author  might  have  attained  the  repute  of  moderate  powers 
of  reflection  and  an  altogether  laudable  object;  but  the 
three  volumes  ought,  at  the  utmost,  to  have  been  two ; 
and  the  manufactured  nature  of  the  rest  (to  say  nothing 
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Marguerite  Gardiner  (not  Blessington,  as 
the  author  has  it,  misled  by  the  way  in 
which  peeresses  sign  their  names)  was  the 
daughter  of  Edmund  Power,  Esq.,  a  country 
gentleman  of  small  property  in  Ireland,  and 
was  born  at  Knockbril,  near  Clonmel,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1790.  Her  father  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  half  mad  with  brutality. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  and  a  half,  she  was 
married  to  a  captain  in  the  army,  of  the 
name  of  Farmer,  whose  temper  is  said  to 
have  resembled  her  tather's,  and  from 
whom  she  separated ;  and,  in  her  eight- 
and- twentieth  year,  she  took  for  her  second 
husband,  Charles  John  (Gardiner)  Earl  of 
Blessington,    who  was  a    man    equally    half 

worse  of  it)  should  liave  rendered  liira  cautious  liow  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  censure  judgments  which  he  docs 
not  understand. 
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mad  with  self-will,  though  in  a  quieter 
shape,  with  the  addition  of  prodigality  and 
love  of  show.  All  these  persons  helped  to 
perplex  and  unsettle  her  character. 

During  a  space  of  eight  years.  Lord  and 
Lady  Blessington  travelled  and  resided  on 
the  continent — chiefly  in  Italy — accompanied 
by  a  niece  of  her  ladyship's,  and  by  Count 
Alfred  d'Orsay,  son  of  General  Count  d'Orsay, 
one  of  the  old  French  noblesse.  The  young 
Count  was  invited  to  be  of  the  party  by 
Lord  Blessington,  who  became  so  extremely 
attached  to  him,  that  nothing  would  content 
him  but  Alfred  must  marry  one  of  his 
daughters  by  a  former  wife,  (he  did  not 
care  which)  and  so  become  possessed  of  a 
portion  of  his  estates.  His  lordship,  also, 
after  the  death  of  his  only  legitimate  son, 
made  him  guardian  of  the  son's  brother. 
Alfred,  in  the  year  1827,  at  Naples,  married 
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the  daughter,  without  love  on  either  side. 
Lord  Blessington  died  of  apoplexy  in  the 
year  1829,  at  Paris.  His  widow,  with  Count 
and  Countess  Alfred,  returned  to  England, 
and  took  up  her  abode  in  Seamore  Place, 
May  Fair,  where  she  resided  till  the  year  1836, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  the  married  couple 
parted,  having  lived  together  ten  years  ;  and, 
on  Lady  Blessington's  removal  from  Seamore 
Place  to  Kensington,  the  Count  accompanied 
her  thither ;  and,  from  that  time  up  to  their 
departure  from  England,  appears  to  have 
resided  in  the  same  house,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  stay  at  the  little  domicile  before 
mentioned.  Lady  Blessington  was  then  in 
her  forty-fifth  year,  and  the  Count  in  his 
thirty-fourth. 

The  house  soon  became  a  point  of  at- 
traction, particularly  in  the  world  of  letters, 
her  Ladyship,  besides  giving  such  dinners  as 
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Dr.  Johnson  would  have  thought  "  being 
worth  asking  to,"  delighting  to  bring  men  of 
different  opinions  together,  for  the  purpose 
of  softening  asperities,  and  making  them  take 
a  liking  to  one  another,  on  better  acquaint- 
ance. In  this  benevolent  project  she  was 
assisted  by  the  Count ;  and  here,  accordingly, 
with  somewhat  of  an  excess  on  the  side  of 
universality,  were  to  be  seen  poets  and  prose 
writers,  both  Tory  and  Whig,  distinguished 
journalists,  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  re- 
viewers, with  actors,  artists,  travellers,  exiles, 
&c.,  Landor  and  Thomas  Moore  being  the 
leaders  among  the  poets,  and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  exiles.  Every 
celebrated  novelist,  in  particular,  naturally 
made  one  of  a  circle,  over  which  presided  the 
charming  woman,  who  was  herself  a  novehst. 
We  do  not  hear  of  ladies  among  the 
visitors,    though    the    Countess    appears    to 
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luive  had  cordial  female  friends.  This  was 
a  defect,  however,  that  \v;is  to  he  looked  for 
in  a  country  like  England,  in  consequence 
of  appearances — the  residence  in  the  same 
house  of  a  heautifal  widow  of  five-and-forty, 
with  a  model  of  a  man  aged  thirty-fuur, 
suggesting,  it  seems,  no  possibilities  of  self- 
restraint  to  the  sober  fancies  of  our  beloved 
countrymen.  Yet,  in  his  last  days,  when 
the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  the  Count 
said  to  their  friend  and  biographer,  the  tears, 
all  the  while,  pouring  down  his  face,  "  She 
was  to  me  a  mother !  a  dear,  dear  mother  ! 
a  true  loving  mother  to  me  !"  And  referring 
to  her  again,  he  said,  "  You  understand 
me."  "  I  understood  him  to  be  speaking 
what  he  felt,"  continues  his  friend ;  "  and 
there  was  nothing  in  his  accents,  in  his^ 
position,  or  his  expressions,  (for  his  words 
sounded  in   my  ears  Uke  those  of   a  dying 
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man  whioh  led  me  to  believe  he  was  seeking 
to  deceive  himself  or  me." 

These  parties  at  Gore  House  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Holland  House,  and 
with  the  companies  that  assembled  at  the 
mansion  of  Lady  Charleville.  Of  the  latter, 
no  memorialist  has  enabled  us  to  speak ;  but, 
with  the  former,  they  appear  to  have  had 
little  in  common,  except  the  power  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  visitors  to  have  furnished 
it,  had  the  hostess  so  desired.  It  is  stated 
that  she  latterly  assumed  too  dictatorial  a 
manner,  and  that  the  parties  were  not  so 
natural  and  so  lively  as  they  had  been  in 
Seamore  Place.  This  may  have  been  owing, 
partly  to  her  pursuit  of  literature,  and  partly 
to  a  sense  of  the  coming  difficulties ;  and 
there  was  one  drawback  on  the  agreeableness 
of  the  society,  and  even  on  the  benevolence 
of    purpose    above    mentioned,    in    bringing 
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it  together,  which  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  any  society  of  the  like 
description — to  wit,  a  love  of  banter,  and 
a  habit  of  what  is  called,  "fetching  out" 
people's  absurdities  and  self-committals  ;  a 
practice,  generally  speaking,  which  none  are 
so  prompt  to  be  offended  with,  as  the  "  fetchers 
out."  But  the  habit,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged, was  flattered ;  and  flattery,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  was  the  ruin  of  the  poor 
handsome  Count  and  Countess.  Nobody, 
of  course,  contemplated  such  a  result ;  and 
the  flattery  was  very  natural ;  for  they  were 
accomplished  as  well  as  handsome  and 
kind-hearted  persons,  notwithstanding  that 
mistake. 

The  establishment  broke  down  in  1849 
under  a  load  of  debt  for  party-giving,  for 
dress,  for  jewellery,  for  play  (on  the  part  of 
the  Count),  and  even  for  charity's  self  and 
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the  giving  of  pensions;  both  the  friends 
being  bountiful  to  the  poor,  one  of  them 
supporting  poor  relations,  and  the  other  help- 
ing to  do  as  much  for  poor  exiles.  For 
though  it  is  i-ightly  said  that  people  ought 
to  be  just  before  they  are  generous,  yet  when 
tradesmen  give  long  credits,  reckoning  upon 
enormous  receipts,  their  unreflecting  victims 
naturally  suppose  they  can  "  wait,"  and  that 
the  poor  had  better  be  helped  first.  The 
Count's  boots  and  hats  were  advertisements, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  shoemakers  and 
hatters  were  content  to  wait,  till  things 
looked  awkward  ;  and  then  the  long  credit, 
having  served  the  purpose  of  an  usurious 
patience,  was  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a 
realising  exasperation. 

The  downfall  was  unlocked  for  by  the 
public,  but  not  by  ;  cquaintances.  Four  years 
previous  to  it  the  Count  was  so  embarrassed, 
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that  in   a    schedule    of  his  liabilities   drawn 
up  by   himself,    the    claims    of   his  creditors 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
pounds ;  and  his  biographer  adds,  that  there 
were    debts   to  friends,  amounting  probably 
to  thirteen    thousand    more.       In   vain    the 
Countess  kept  an  eye  on  the  household  ex- 
penses;  in  vain  she  thought  to  turn  a  jointure 
of  two   thousand  a-year  into  four   thousand, 
by  "  literature  ;"  in  vain  the  Count  resorted 
even  to  alchemy  ;  in  vain,  as  a  last  resource, 
he  thought  to   benefit  by   those  fine  arts,  in 
which   he   excelled    as    an  amateur.      Time 
was  not  given  him  for  the  trial.      He  had 
fled  to  Paris ;  there  was  a  sale  of  the  goods 
at  Gore  House  ;  the  Countess  followed  him  ; 
and  the  last  hope  of  the  refugees  was  in  the 
Prince    President    of   the    French    Republic, 
lately    the    favourite     guest    at    their    table, 
always   their  protege   and   type  of  progress. 
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But  the  man  of  the  reserved  tongue  and 
drooping  eyelids  was  plotting  his  way  to  a 
throne.  He  liked  neither  the  sincerity,  nor 
the  humanity,  of  his  once  cherished  adviser, 
the  Count ;  and  having  discarded  his  mis- 
tress, and  looked  for  a  wife,  he  probably 
affected  a  new  kind  of  reserve  with  the 
Countess,  as  a  setter  of  imperial  example. 
The  poor  lady  died  of  apoplexy ;  which, 
under  certain  kinds  of  trial,  means  a  shock 
of  despair ;  and  the  gentleman  only  re- 
ceived an  appointment,  when  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  discharge  it.  Strong  and 
fine  a  man  as  he  had  been,  he  speedily 
followed  her  to  the  grave,  aged  no  more 
than  fifty-one. 

The  secret  of  the  unlooked  for  deaths  of 
these  two  remarkable  persons  will  still  be  a 
subject  for  discussion ;  nor  do  we  profess  to 
be    in   the  least  degree  acquainted  with  it, 
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unless  it  be  explained  by  appearances.  In 
our  opinion,  these  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  explanation.  They  had  taken  Louis  Na- 
poleon for  a  man  of  feeling,  and  they  thought 
they  should  die  dishonoured,  or  doubted,  by 
creditors — and  by  creditor  friends  ;  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Gore  House  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  the  Count's  debts  to 
his  friends,  and  what  would  clamorous  trades- 
men say  to  those  ?  The  Countess,  also,  was 
to  subsist ;  and  what  was  she  to  do  for  the 
Count,  or  he  for  her  ?  Injured  in  hope,  in 
health,  and  in  expectation,  their  pangs  of 
mind,  under  all  the  circumstances,  may  natu- 
rally have  been  enough  to  kill  them  ;  and 
we  believe  they  did.* 

*  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  opinions  here  expressed 
regarding  Louis  Napoleon's  behaviour  to  the  Count  and 
Countess  originate  in  statements  made  by  their  friends, 
and  that  a  counter-statement  on  his  part  might,  of  course, 
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As  to  the  other  and  more  delicate  secret, 
nothing  perhaps  is,  or  can  be  known  of  it, 
beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  lived  in 
the  same  house ;  which,  if  considered  a 
scandal  in  England,  and  of  evil  example, 
(and  it  undoubtedly  was  so  considered,  and 
very  naturally)  is  to  be  judged  at  the  same 

demaud  for  them  a  new  consideration.  "We  are  loth  also 
to  say  anything  against  the  ally  of  England  and  the  guest 
of  the  Queen;  and  willing  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
his  antecedents,  that  he  not  only  desires  to  promote  the 
new  cordiality  between  France  and  England  out  of  motives 
better  than  merely  selfish  ones,  but  has  objects,  rare  for  a 
despot,  in  fm-therance  of  the  good  of  the  poor  and  the 
general  progress  of  the  community.  But  those  ante- 
cedents, and  the  melancholy  doubts  taught  us  by  history, 
forbid  the  best-disposed  of  his  observers  to  take  pro- 
mises for  performance,  or  one  set  of  extremes  for  another. 
The  utmost  which  they  find  it  possible  to  do,  is  to  await 
the  evidence  of  events,  and  to  feel  no  wonder  mean- 
time at  the  incredulity  of  the  consistent  and  the 
outraged. 
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time,  with  reference  to  those  foreign  usages, 
to  which  one  of  them  had  heeii  born  and 
bred,  and  the  other  (in  residences  abroad) 
accustomed. 

The  Count's  high-born  and  respected 
kindred  —  his  mother  included  —  never 
ceased  to  express  their  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  the  Countess ;  female  relations 
of  hers,  themselves  esteemed  by  the  esti- 
mable, lived  with  her,  and  were  witnesses 
of  her  habits ;  and  if  it  be  asked  us,  whether 
we  are  still  "  green  "  enough  to  believe  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  connection  beyond 
the  ill-appearance  of  it,  we  answer,  that 
we  leave  those  to  believe  the  worst,  who 
choose  it ;  that  a  bn^ve  man's  tears,  in  his 
dying  moments,  go  a  great  way  with  us ; 
that  Irish  and  French  vivacity  combined, 
in  a  grave  country,  might  be  tempted  or 
provoked  into  hazarding  an  amount  of  mis- 
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construction,  inconceivable  to  our  national 
habits ;  and,  finally,  that  till  the  nation 
itself  is  bold  and  virtuous  enough  to 
look  into  the  cause  of  certain  other  habits 
of  its  own,  which  it  suffers  to  scandaKze 
its  towns  and  cities  in  open  day,  beyond 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  it 
had  better  draw  as  little  attention  as  possible 
to  comparisons  between  itself  and  its  neigh- 
bours. 

The  worst  thing  known  of  Count  d'Orsay, 
is  his  marriage  with  a  girl  of  fifteen,  without 
love  on  either  side,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  a  half  insane  Either,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  fortune.  In  an 
Englishman,  this  would  have  been  very  bad 
conduct  indeed,  and  often  is.  At  least,  similar 
things  are  often  done  among  us,  if  not 
precisely  under  the  same  circumstances.  In 
a  Frenchman,  the  conduct  would  be  equally 
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bad,  if  he  reflected  upon  it  apart  from  national 
custom ;  but  custom  in  France,  or  in  Paris, 
(which  is  France  itself,  as  affects  the  world) 
has  rendered  marriage  in  general  not  only 
a  matter  of  understaod  expediency,  but  of 
an  expediency  very  different  from  our  own, 
both  as  regards  the  restraints  of  its  antece- 
dents, and  the  independence  of  its  results. 
In  England,  the  expediency  is  practised,  but 
with  conditions  as  inexorable  on  one  side,  as 
they  are  lax  on  the  other  ;  and  hence,  among 
other  causes,  the  national  scandal  above 
alluded  to. 

But  enough  of  these  questions  in  a  book 
not  intended  to  moot  them.  It  is  creditable 
to  Count  d'Orsay  and  to  his  friends  in  general, 
that  whatever  fears  he  may  have  had  of 
exceptions  in  particular  instances,  they  re- 
tained a  belief  in  his  good  qualities  to  the 
last,  and  this   too   not  only  in   spite  of  his 
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pecuniary  difficulties,  but  even  of  the  obli- 
gations which  they  led  him  to  incur.  It 
was  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  many  a 
poor  honest  man  must  at  once  have  rejoiced 
in  and  have  envied — rejoiced  in,  to  think 
that  good  intentions  are  not  always  to  be 
doubted  from  inability  to  carry  them  out ; 
and  envied,  because  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  cut  the  same  redeeming  figure 
of  personal  and  aristocratical  enchanting- 
ness. 

In  the  interest  occasioned  by  the  rest  of 
her  story,  we  have  forgotten  to  speak  of  the 
Countess  as  a  writer  ;  and  much  need  not  be 
said.  She  had  an  easy,  elegant,  and  some- 
times interesting  pen  ;  had  the  art  of 
recommending  liberal  and  amiable  opinions, 
without  offending  conventionality  ;  and  wrote 
better  than  any  one  else  on  the  character  of 
her    acquaintance,   Lord    Byron.       But     her 
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works  arc  not  original   or  strong  enough   to 
last. 

The  ground  on  which  Gore  House  stands 
fornns  part  of  the  district  which  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  new  National  Gallery,  its 
schools  of  art  and  science,  and  its  bowers  for 
the  exhibition  of  sculpture.  A  display  of 
cabinet  work  and  of  studies  from  the  schools 
of  art  has  already  commenced  operations, 
and  the  public  are  re-admitted  to  the  grounds. 
All  this,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  good  absorp- 
tion of  the  antecedent  individualities,  pleasant 
as  some  of  them  were ;  though  it  is  to  be 
doubted,  whether  Mr.  Wilberforce's  ghost 
will  be  quite  easy  at  the  sight  of  the  Venuses 
and  Apollos.* 

*  The  observations  which  here  follow  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Beautiful,  are  retained  in  the  prcsen*,  book, 
though  they  were  suggested  by  a  transient  exhibition,  the 
observatieus  on  which  are  retained  for  the  same  reason  ; 
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England,  a  teacher  of  nations  in  so  many 
respects,  is  but  now  discovering,  what  has 
so  long  been  known  to  Italy  and  partially 
known  to  France — that  utility  and  beauty, 
instead  of  being  antagonists,  are  friends  ;  that 
the  one  without  the  other,  besides  being  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  gross  and  the  sordid, 
cannot  thoroughly  work  out  its  purposes ; 
form,  and  proportion,  and  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  being  constituent  qualities 
of  the  beautiful ;  and  finally,  that  as  Nature, 
far  from  disliking  the  beautiful,  thought  fit  to 
be  the  cause  of  it,  and  loves  it,  and  deals  in 
it  to  profusion,  often  in  the  very  humblest  of 
her  productions,  so  it  becomes  Art  to  imitate 

namely,  because  it  is  hoped  they  refer  sufficiently  to  general 
principles  to  warrant  the  retention  of  the  particulars.  It  is 
hoped,  also,  that  they  may  be  considered  a  foretaste  of 
what  the  locality  is  intended  to  do  for  us  in  succeeding 
exhibitions. 
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her  great  mistress  in  the  hke  impartiahty  of 
adornment,  and  show  us  what  opulence  and 
what  elevation,  in  the  scale  of  discerning 
beings,  await  the  perceptions  of  those,  whose 
ideas  are  not  limited  to  the  commonest  forms 
of  the  desirable.  The  use  of  art  itself  is  but 
to  administer  to  our  satisfactions ;  and  the 
use  of  beauty  is  to  refine  and  perfect  those 
satisfactions,  and  raise  them  by  degrees,  in 
proportion  as  we  cultivate  a  tme  sense  of 
it,  to  thoughts  of  the  beauty  and  goodness  of 
its  great  First  Cause.  To  ask  with  a  sneer 
what  is  the  use  of  beauty,  is  to  ask  with  im- 
piety why  God  has  filled  the  universe  with 
beauty ;  why  he  has  made  the  skies  blue, 
and  the  fields  green,  and  vegetation  full  of 
flowers,  and  the  human  frame  a  model  for  the 
sculptor,  and  gifted  everything  in  existence 
with  shape  and  colour.  The  commonest 
piece  of  grass,  with  the   straightness    of  its 
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stem,  the  flowing  contrast  of  its  leaves,  and 
the  trembhng  fullness  of  its  ears,  is  a  miracle 
of  beauty  : — so  rich  in  grace  and  suggestive- 
ness  has  it  pleased  Him  to  make  the  houses 
of  the  very  insects,  and  the  food  of  cattle  ! 
Is  it  not  better  to  discern  this,  in  addition  to 
the  other  uses  of  grass,  than  to  see  in  it 
nothing  but  those  uses  ?  nothing  but  hay  for 
the  market,  and  so  much  return  of  money 
to  the  grower?  Very  good  things  both,  no 
doubt,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  but  so 
much  the  more  requiring  the  accompaniment 
of  nobler  perceptions,  to  hinder  us  from 
concluding  that  man  was  made  to  live  by 
"  bread  alone  ;"  that  is  to  say,  by  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  material,  as  opposed  to  his  spiritual 
wants.  So  little  was  this  the  conclusion  of 
the  good  Emperor  and  philosopher,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  that  witii  the  uncontemptuous 
eye  of  a  sage,  and  with    a  curious  familiar 
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anticipation  of  that  sense  of  the  picturesque 
which  has  been  thought,  by  some,  pecuHar 
to  modern  times,  he  directs  our  attention  to 
the  outside  of  a  very  loaf,  as  possessing;  some- 
thing graceful  and  attractive  in  its  rugged- 
ness,  or  what  an  artist  would  call  the  "  freedom 
of  its  forms."  The  whole  passage  in  his 
"Meditations,"  is  itself  so  beautiful,  and  in  spite 
of  his  want  of  thorough  artistic  perception  as 
to  form  and  line,  expands  into  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  noble  sense  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  Art  of  Nature,  that  although  we 
have  already  kept  the  reader  standing  much 
longer  than  we  intended  at  the  steps  of  Gore 
House  with  this  prefatory  digression  on  such 
matters,  we  are  sure  he  will  be  pleased  at 
having  it  laid  before  him. 

"  Such  things  as  ensue  upon  what  is  well 
constituted  by  nature,  have  something  grace- 
ful  and  attractive.       Thus,  some   parts  of  a 
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well-baked  loaf  will  crack  and  become  rug- 
ged. What  is  thus  cleft  beyond  the  design 
of  the  baker,  looks  well,  and  invites  the 
appetite.  So  when  figs  are  at  the  ripest, 
they  begin  to  crack.  Thus  in  full  ripe  olives, 
their  approach  to  putrefaction  gives  the  proper 
beauty  to  the  fruit.  Thus,  the  ladened  ear 
of  corn  hanging  down,  the  stern  brow  of  the 
lion,  and  the  foam  flowing  from  the  mouth  of 
the  boar,  and  many  other  things,  considered 
apart,  have  nothing  comely ;  yet  because  of 
their  connection  with  things  natural,  they 
adorn  them,  and  delight  the  spectator.  Thus, 
to  one  who  has  a  deep  aflfection  of  soul,  and 
penetrates  into  the  constitution  of  the  whole, 
scarce  anything  connected  with  nature  will 
fail  to  recommend  itself  agreeably  to  him. 
Thus,  the  real  vast  jaws  of  savage  beasts 
will  please  him,  no  less  than  the  imitations 
of  them  by  painters  or  statuaries. 
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**  With  like  pleasure,  will  his  chaste  eyes 
behold  the  maturity  and  grace  of  old  age  in 
man  or  woman,  and  the  inviting  charms  of 
youth.  Many  such  things  will  he  experience, 
not  credible  to  all,  but  only  to  those  who 
have  the  genuine  affection  of  soul  to  nature, 
and  her  works."* 

Yes,  most  excellent  Emperor  !  and  the 
same  might  have  been  said  by  thee,  and 
probably  was  said,  of  the  commonest  objects 
of  art  round  about  thee,  in  thy  home  and 
thy  goods  and  chattels,  thy  cabinets  and 
caskets  and  chains  ;  for  art  is  nature's  doing 
also,  being  the  work  of  her  workmanship  ; 
man,  and  all  forms  and  graces  being  referable 
to  her  suggestion.  The  chair,  as  well-  as 
the  plant,  has  its  straight  and  its  flowing 
lines  ;  the  casket  and  the  cabinet  its   orna- 

♦  "Translation  of  the  Meditations."     Glasgow,  1749. 
VOL.    I.  E 
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ments  of  fruit  and  foliage,  its  efflorescence 
in  metal  or  precious  stone  ;  some,  their 
figures  of  men,  beasts,  and  birds  ;  and  all, 
more  or  less,  their  colours,  proportions,  and 
uses. 

Shall  we  not  then  observe,  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  spiritualize  them  accordingly, 
giving  them  the  grace  and  beauty  which 
Nature  suggests,  and  so  rendering  them 
assistants  of  our  best  perceptions  against  our 
worst  ?  For  eifeminacy,  the  danger  of  de- 
light, is  not  a  consequence  of  enjoyments 
founded  in  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  things, 
but  of  grovellings  in  the  false  and  the  gross ; 
not  a  consequence,  therefore,  of  good  art, 
but  of  bad;  of  art  lulling  to  sleep  on  the 
chair  for  the  mere  body's  sake,  and  not  of 
art  awakening  us  to  intellectual  perceptions, 
and  thus  dividing  the  empire  of  body  with 
that  of  mind. 
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Luther  was  not  the  less  prepared  to  hazard 
martyrdom,  because  he  was  a  player  on  the 
oreran.  Socrates  was  not  the  less  an  actual 
martyr,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  men, 
because  he'  had  been  a  sculptor,  and  wrought 
tigures  of  the  Graces. 

All  good  things,  as  well  as  all  bad  things, 
hold  together;  tmth,  strength,  right  per- 
ceptions in  art  ;  falsehood,  weakness,  bad 
taste.  Truth,  in  any  one  respect,  is  good 
for  truth  in  other  respects  ;  and  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  avoid  cultivating  anything 
which  is  right,  for  fear  of  its  degenerating 
into  what  is  wrong.  Upon  this  principle,  we 
might  discommend  the  teaching  of  virtue 
itself,  lest  it  turn  sour,  and  become  austerity 
or  hypocrisy.  Our  duty  is  to  do  our  best, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

The  collection  at  Gore  House,  besides 
tapestry,  mirrors,  and  a  few  other  things, 
£  2 
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consists  of  cabinet  work  in  oak,  walnut,  ebony, 
&c,,  carved,  sculptured,  inlaid,  sometimes 
with  pictures,  oftener  in  the  Buhl  style  of 
ornamentation ;  in  short,  presenting  all  the 
reigning  styles  of  treatment  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth.  There  are  cabinets,  coffers, 
commodes,  buffets,  chairs,  tables,  clocks, 
drawers,  presses,  couches,  flower-stands,  fire- 
screens, and  even  pairs  of  bellows.  The 
rooms,  in  fact,  are  not  big  enough  to  hold 
them  ;  so  that  the  visitors  are  crowded  ;  and 
as  the  materials  are  chiefly  dark  and  pon- 
derous, the  general  effect,  notwithstanding 
occasional  gorgeousness,  is  heavy,  and  even 
somewhat  gloomy. 

You  might  imagine  that  the  fortunes  of 
half-a-dozen  ancient  houses  had  been  sud- 
denly ruined,  and  their  goods  and  chattels 
despatched  in  haste  to  an  auctioneer's,  to  be 
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sold.  Better  justice  would  have  been  done 
to  the  individual  objects,  had  there  been  space 
enough  to  show  them ;  for  all  productions 
of  art  have  so  much  to  do  with  proportion, 
that  the  proportions  even  of  the  spaces  round 
about  them  become  of  importance  to  their 
display.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  easy 
to  refuse  offers  from  contributors ;  variety, 
too,  was  a  temptation  ;  and  a  liberal  abun- 
dance is  welcome,  after  all,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  inconvenience. 

The  Government  Commissioners,  with 
great  judgment,  have  drawn  attention  to 
these  curiosities,  not  as  models  for  indis- 
criminate imitation,  but  as  illustrations  of 
the  taste  of  successive  periods;  as  samples 
of  merit  on  particular  points,  especially  orna- 
mentation ;  and  in  several  instances,  as  warn- 
ings against  inconsistencies  and  bad  taste. 
Foreigners,  they  say,  can  teach   the   English 
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workman  nothing  in  point  of  mechanical 
fitness  and  completion,  but  he  may  learn 
much  from  them  in  the  art  of  decoration. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  true;  and  we  hope 
and  beheve  that  foreigners  and  nations  will 
benefit  one  another  by  these  exhibitions  ;  the 
Englishman  learning  to  make  his  cabinets 
elegant,  and  the  Frenchman  and  Italian  to 
make  their  keys  turn  smartly,  and  their 
drawers  come  forth  without  sticking. 

We  cannot  greatly  admire  such  things  as 
Buhl  work ;  elaborations  of  brass  ornaments 
upon  dark  grounds.  We  prefer  the  inlay- 
ment  of  paintings,  the  additions  of  bas-reliefs, 
and  the  quaintest  old  carvings  of  human 
figures,  fruits,  &c.,  provided  they  have  any 
truth  of  expression.  Buhl  is  no  company — 
has  nothing  to  entertain  us  with,  but  its 
unnecessary  flourishes. 

Gilding  is  something,  for  it  is   a  kind  of 
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sunshine.  The  jumble  called  rococo  is,  in 
general,  detestable.  A  parrot  seems  to  have 
invented  the  word  ;  and  the  thing  is  worthy 
of  his  tawdriness  and  his  incoherence.  We 
confess,  however,  to  a  sneaking  kindness 
for  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the 
times  of  the  Pompadours  and  the  Madame 
du  Barrys.  They  were  the  endeavour  of  no- 
feeling  to  get  at  some  feeling  ;  to  "  assume  a 
virtue  if  they  had  it  not ;  "  to  play  at  lovers, 
though  they  could  only  be  gallants ;  nay,  let 
us  do  our  best  for  them,  and  say,  it  was  the 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  remnant  of  truth 
and  simplicity  lurking  in  their  hearts,  and  to 
persuade  themselves  what  a  golden-age  kind 
of  people  they  were  intended  by  nature  to 
have  been,  provided  only  they  could  have  had 
their  own  way,  and  luxurious  suppers  instead 
of  bread  and  cheese. 

Many  of  these  extraordinary  pieces  of  fur- 
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niture  are,  nevertheless,  excellent  of  their 
kind,  those  in  the  rococo  style  not  excepted. 
There  are  cabinets  and  coffers  truly  worthy  of 
holding  treasure ;  tables,  at  which  it  would 
be  an  elevation  of  mind,  as  well  as  body, 
to  sit ;  clocks,  that  symbolize  the  value  of 
time  (and  not  seldom  its  heaviness)  by  the 
multiplicity  and  weight  of  their  ornamen- 
tation; and  chairs,  which  sometimes  render 
the  request  "  not  to  touch,"  provoking  ;  for 
how  otherwise  are  we  to  test  the  smoothness 
of  the  "  Genoa  velvet ;  "  to  taste  the  pleasure 
of  sitting,  as  sovereigns  and  beauties  sate  ;  or 
comfortably  to  contemplate  the  very  objects 
before  us,  considering  that  there  are  no  seats 
in  the  rooms  for  visitors,  and  that  pleasure 
itself  is  fatiguing  ? 

Some  interesting  memories,  also,  are 
attached  to  these  costly  moveables.  There  is 
a    magnificent    writing    table,   ostentatiously 
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recording  some  of  the  projects  of  the  famous 
busy-body,  Beaumarchuis,  author  of  the 
comedy  of  "  Figaro ;"  a  Buiil  writing-table, 
that  belonged  to  the  De  Retz  family ;  a 
grand  cabinet  in  pietr a  dura  (precious  stones), 
made  expressly  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  a 
carved  Venetian  coffer,  that  was  the  property 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  poet,  the 
worthy  precursor  of  Spenser ;  and  another 
Venetian  coffer,  adorned  in  wonderful  alto 
relievo  with  the  story  of  Caesar  crossing 
the  Rubicon,  most  life-like  and  masterly. 
The  work  is  dated  in  the  catalogue  "  about 
1560;"  and  the  arms  on  the  escutcheon  (a 
lion  rampant  and  a  head  in  a  cap)  are  stated 
to  be  '*  unknown."  We  know  not  the 
arms  of  Cresar  Borgia,  otherwise  the  story 
is  just  like  one  of  the  allusions  of  that 
energetic  miscreant.  Or,  might  it  have 
illustrated     some     lawless    exploits    of    the 

E  3 
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Malatesta  family,  one  of  the  most  ferocious 
of  whom  was  a  great  patron  of  art  ? 

We  have  indulged  ourselves  at  such 
length  in  these  passing  notices  of  art  and 
manufacture,  that  we  must  dismiss,  with  a 
somewhat  unpatriotic  brevity,  the  other  part 
of  the  Exhibition — the  copies  from  originals 
and  from  Nature  sent  in  by  students  of  the 
various  Government  Schools  of  Art,  estab- 
lished throughout  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  we 
could  take  no  very  long  view  of  them,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  understood  as  throw- 
ing any  slur  upon  those  on  which  we  are 
silent,  when  we  say  that  we  were  most  struck 
with  the  "  Flamingo "  of  Miss  Olden  (No. 
10);  the  "Madre  Dolorosa,"  (from  Carlo 
Dolce?)  by  Miss  Gunthorp  (No.  24);  the 
"  Magdalen,"  from  Correggio,  by  Mr.  Bowen 
(No.  27) ;  the  "  Money-getter,"  (we  know 
not  from  whom)  by  Mr.  Collinson  (No.  32)  ; 
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"Fruit,"  by  Mr.  Gibson  (No.  47);  the 
"  Study  of  Ornament  in  Colour,"  by  Mr. 
Ellison  (No.  101);  and  those  after  "  Cuyp 
and  Crivelli"  (each  wrongly  referred),  by 
Mr.  Arraytage.  The  "  Flamingo  "  is  admi- 
rably coloured,  only  we  wish  he  looked  less 
like  an  ogre,  with  that  long  beak  of  his, 
holding  the  eel.  It  is  all  true  to  nature, 
no  doubt ;  but  why  need  ornithological 
painters  select  only  those  moments  ?  The 
"  Madre  Dolorosa "  is  very  dolorous,  and 
well  done ;  but  we  have  little  faith  in  the 
permanent  dolour  of  those  cheeks.  This, 
however,  is  the  original's  fault,  and  not  the 
copyist's.  For  the  real,  natural  grief,  the 
amiable,  surprised,  and  patient  regret,  in 
the  face  of  Correggio's  "  Magdalen,"  we  are 
most  thankful,  because  we  feel  certain  that 
it  brings  the  original  before  us  ;  which  cannot 
be  said  of  a  late  beautiful  engraving  of  the 
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subject,  very  lovely,  but  not  at  all  sorrowful. 
The  "  Fruit  "  is  partly  bruised  with  its  own 
ripeness,  very  true  and  beautiful.  The 
"  Ornament  in  Colour  "  is  truly  graceful  and 
consistent ;  hangs  charmingly  together ;  and 
the  "  Cuyp  and  Crivelli"  carry  with  them 
their  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  copies. 
These  works  are  all  up-stairs;  chiefly,  we 
believe,  in  the  garrets.  They  look  as  if 
parcel  of  artists  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
maid-servants,  and  hung  their  dormitories 
with  evidences  of  their  homage. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  Gore  House.  Turf  and  trees  are 
good  things,  with  or  without  flowers;  and 
the  grounds  are  of  unexpected  dimensions, 
considered  as  appurtenances  to  a  suburban 
residence ;  but,  as  Johnson  said  of  a  dinner, 
that  it  was  a  good  enough  dinner,  but  "  not 
a   dinner  to  invite  a  man  to,"  so  it  may  be 
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said  of  the  Gore  House  grounds,  that  they 
hardly  sustain  the  dignitied  announcement 
of  being  "  thrown  open  to  the  public ;" 
especially  as  this  "  throwing  open  "  is  con- 
fined to  the  visitors  who  have  paid  their  way 
to  the  cabinet-work.  You  must  think  of 
the  late  fair  possessor,  Lady  Blcssington, 
to  give  an  interest  to  their  pathways. 


CHAPTER  V. 

NEW    NATIONAL    GALLERY — KENSINGTON    NEW    TOWN 

AMBITIOUS  SUB-URBANITIES — KENSINGTON  HOUSE 

— DUCHESS    OF     PORTSMOUTH — ELPHINSTONE,    DOC- 
TOR   JOHNSON,  &C. 

The  estates  purchased  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  site  and  grounds  of  the  new 
National  Gallery  include  those  just  described, 
which  consist  of  about  twenty  acres;  and 
it  will,  probably,  when  all  the  purchases  are 
completed,  approach  to  a  hundred.  It 
widens  as  it  goes  south,  and  reaches  to 
Old  Brompton. 
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From  this  point  to  the  town  of  Kensing- 
ton we  pass  houses  both  old  and  new, 
some  in  rows,  and  some  by  themselves, 
enclosed  in  gardens.  They  are  all  more 
or  less  good ;  and  the  turnings  out  of 
them  lead  into  a  considerable  district,  which 
has  lately  been  converted  from  nursery  and 
garden-ground  into  more  streets,  and  is 
called  Kensington  New  Town.  It  is  all 
very  clean  and  neat,  and  astonishes  visitors 
who  a  few  years  ago  beheld  scarcely  a  house 
on  the  spot.  A  pleasant  hedge-lane,  paved 
in  the  middle,  and  looking  towards  the 
wooded  grounds  of  Gloucester  Lodge,  where 
Canning  lived,  leads  out  of  it  into  Old 
Brompton.  One  street,  which  has  no 
thoroughfare,  is  quite  of  a  stately  character, 
though  deformed  at  the  corner  with  one 
of  those  unmeaning  rounded  towers,  whose 
tops  look  like  pepper-boxes,  or  "  Tritles  from 
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Margate."  The  smaller  streets  also  partake 
of  those  improvements,  both  external  and 
internal,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  un- 
ambitious, barrack-like  streets  of  a  former 
generation ;  nor  in  acquiring  solidity,  have 
they,  for  the  most  part,  been  rendered  heavy 
and  dumpy  ;  the  too  common  fault  of  new 
buildings  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  see  lumpish  stone  balconies  constructed 
for  the  exhibition  of  a  few  flower-pots ;  and 
doors,  and  flights  of  steps,  big  enough  for 
houses  of  three  stories,  put  to  "  cottages ' 
of  one.  Sometimes,  in  these  dwarf  suburban 
grandiosities,  the  steps  look  as  weighty  as 
half  the  building ;  sometimes  the  door  alone 
reaches  from  the  ground  to  the  story  above 
it ;  so  that  "  cottages  "  look  as  if  they  were 
inhabited  by  giants,  and  the  doorways  as  if 
they  had  been  maximized,  on  purpose  to 
enable  them  to  go  in. 
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This  Kensington  New  Town  lies  chiefly 
between  the  Gloucester  and  Victoria  Roads. 
Returning  out  of  the  latter  into  the  high 
road,  we  pass  the  remainder  of  the  buildings 
above  noticed,  and,  just  before  entering 
Kensington  itself,  halt  at  an  old  mansion, 
remarkable  for  its  shallowness  compared 
with  its  width,  and  attracting  the  attention 
by  the  fresh  look  of  its  red  and  pointed 
brick-work.  It  is  called  Kensington  House, 
and  surpasses  Gore  House  in  the  varieties 
of  its  history ;  for  it  has  been,  first,  the 
habitation  of  a  king's  mistress  ;  then  a  school 
kept  by  an  honest  pedant,  whom  Johnson 
visited ;  then  a  French  emigrant  school, 
which  had  noblemen  among  its  teachers, 
and  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Shcil  was  brought 
up ;  then  a  Roman  Catholic  boarding-house, 
with  Mrs.  Inchbald  for  an  inmate ;  and  now 
it  is  an   "  asylum,"  a  term  into   which   that 
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consideration  for  the  feelings  which  so 
honourably  marks  the  progress  of  the  present 
day,  has  converted  the  plain-spoken  "  mad- 
house "  of  our  ancestors. 

The  king's  mistress  was  the  once  famous 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  a  Frenchwoman, — 
Louise  de  Querouaille — who  first  came  to 
England  in  the  train  of  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  the  sister  of  Charles  the  Second. 
She  returned  ;  and  remained,  for  the  express 
purpose  (it  is  said)  of  completing  the  impres- 
sion she  had  made  on  Charles,  and  assisting 
the  designs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the 
Jesuits  in  making  him  a  papist,  and  reducing 
him  to  the  treasonable  condition  of  a  pen- 
sioner on  the  French  Court.  Traitor  and 
pensioner,  at  all  events,  his  Majesty  became, 
and  the  French  woman  became  an  English 
Duchess ;  but  whether  she  was  a  party  to  the 
plot,   or  simply  its  unconscious  instrument. 
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she  has  hardly  had  justice  done  to  lier,  we 
think,  by  the  historians.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  silly  person  (Evelyn 
says  she  had  a  "  baby  face  ")  ;  she  was  bred 
in  France  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  kind  of 
sacred  fashion  to  admire  the  mistresses  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  think  them  privi- 
leged concul)ines  ;  she  had  probably  learnt, 
in  the  convent  where  she  was  brought  up, 
that  lawless  things  might  become  lawful, 
to  serve  rehgious  ends ;  and  she  was  visited 
during  her  elevation  by  her  own  parents — 
straightforward,  unaffected  people,  according 
to  Evelyn — the  father  a  "  good  fellow," 
who  seems  at  once  to  have  rejoiced  in 
her  position,  and  yet  to  have  sought  no 
advantages  from  it.  The  Duchess,  it  is 
true,  ultimately  got  as  much  for  herself  as 
she  could,  out  of  the  King.  She  was  as 
lavish  as  he  w  as ;  became  poor,  a  gam))ler. 
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and  a  gourmande ;  that  is  to  say,  gave 
way  to  every  innocent  propensity,  as  she 
might  have  thought  it,  which  came  across 
her;  and  as  her  occupation  of  the  house 
at  Kensington  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
quent to  the  reign  of  Charles,  it  probably 
took  place  on  one  of  her  visits  to  England 
during  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third 
and  George  the  First ;  on  which  latter  occa- 
sion she  is  supposed  to  have  endeavoured  to 
get  a  pension  from  the  English  government 
— on  what  grounds  it  would  be  curious 
to  know.  But  the  "  baby-face "  probably 
thought  it  ail  right.  We  take  her  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  conventional,  common- 
place person,  with  no  notions  of  propriety 
but  such  as  were  received  at  Court,  and 
quite  satisfied  with  everything,  here  and 
hereafter,  as  long  as  she  had  plenty  to  eat, 
drink,  and  play   at  cards  with,  and   a  con- 
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fessor  to  make  all  smooth,  in  case  of 
collateral  peccadilloes.*  The  jumble  of  things 
religious  and  profane  was  carried  to  such 
a  height  in  those  days,  that  a  picture 
representing  the  Duchess  and  her  son  (the 
infant  Duke  of  Richmond)  in  the  characters 
of  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  was  painted  for 
a  convent  in  France,  and  actually  used 
as  an  altar-piece.     They  thought  her   an  in- 

*  Our  countrymen,  who  hated  the  Duclicss  because  she 
was  a  Frenchwoman  (and  with  reason,  cousidermg  what 
was  thought  to  be  her  mission)  converted  her  name, 
Qucrouaille,  into  Carwell ;  which  was  nearer  perhaps  the 
French  word  than  they  fancied ;  for  Brittany,  her  native 
province,  received  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  from  Corn- 
wall, where  Car  and  Huel  are  component  words ;  and  it 
still  presents  names  of  places  and  persons,  corresponding 
with  Cornish  appellations.  Among  them  is  (or  was,  in 
the  time  of  Madame  de  Sevign^)  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Cornouailles ;  which  was  sometimes  written  Cornuel,  and 
is  the  way  in  which  they  spell  the  name  of  the  Enghsh 
county. 
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strument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Popery. 

Adieu  to  the  "  baby-face,"  looking  out  of 
the  windows  at  Kensington  House,  in  hope 
of  some  money  from  King  George  ;  and  hail 
to  that  of  the  good  old  pedagogue,  James 
Elphinstone,  reformer  of  spelling,  translator 
of  "Martial,"  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  is  peering  up  the  road,  to  see  if  his 
great  friend  is  looming  in  the  distance ; 
for  dinner  is  ready,  and  he  is  afraid 
that  the  veal  stuffed  with  plums  (a 
favourite  dish  of  the  Doctor's)  will  be 
spoilt. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  prospered  in  his  school, 
but  failed  in  his  reformation  of  spelling, 
which  was  on  the  phonetic  principle  (one 
of  his  books  on  the  subject  was  entitled 
"Propriety's  Pocket  Dictionary"),  and 
he    made  such  a   translation    of   "Martial," 
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that  his  friend  Strahan,  the  printer — but 
the  circumstance  must  be  told  out  of 
Boswell. 

Garrick.  "  Of  all  the  translations  that 
ever  were  attempted,  I  think  Elphinstone's 
*  Martial'  the  most  extraordinary.  He  con- 
sulted me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  bit  of 
an  epigrammatist,  myself,  you  know.  I  told 
him  freely,  '  you  don't  seem  to  have  that 
turn.'  I  asked  him  if  he  was  serious ;  and 
finding  he  was,  I  advised  him  against  pub- 
lishing. Why,  his  translation  is  more  difficult 
to  understand  than  the  original.  I  thought 
him  a  man  of  some  talents  ;  but  he  seems 
crazy  in  this." 

Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I 
had  not  courage  to  do.  But  he  did  not 
ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it  upon 
him,  to  make  him  angry  with  me." 

Garrick.     "  But  as  a  friend,  Sir." 
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Johnson.  "  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I 
am  with  him — no." 

Garrick.  "  But  if  you  see  a  friend 
going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ?" 

Johnson.  "  That  is  an  extravagant  case, 
Sir.  You  are  sure  a  friend  will  thank  you 
for  hindering  him  from  tumbling  over  a 
precipice ;  but,  in  the  other  case,  I  should 
hurt  his  vanity,  and  do  him  no  good.  He 
would  not  take  my  advice.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  subscription  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  said  he  would  send  him 
fifty  more,  if  he  would  not  publish." 

Garrick.  "  What,  eh !  is  Strahan  a 
good  judge  of  an  epigram  ?  Is  he  not 
rather  an  obtuse  man,  eh  ?" 

Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  he  may  not  be  a 
judge  of  an  epigram  ;  but  you  see  he  is  a 
judge  of  what  is  not  an  epigram." 

That  our   readers    may  judge  for    them- 
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selves,  especially  as  the  book  is  very  rare, 
and  nobody  who  speaks  of  Elphinstone 
quotes  it,  we  add  a  specimen  or  two.  We 
confess  they  are  not  "  favourable  speciniens  ;" 
but  they  arc  not  unjust. 

"to  THE   StJBSCRIBEK. 

"  If  Martial  meekly  woo'il  Subscription's  charms, 
Subscripticn,  gracious,  met  a  Martial's  arms ; 
Contagious  taste  illum'J  th'  imperial  smile. 
And,  Julius'  greater,  Mai-tial,  won  our  lie." 

BOOK.   IV.,    PART   11.,   EPIGRAM   16. 
"on   AFOLLODOUUS — TO   EEGULUS. 

"  Five  for  Ten,  and  for  Lusty  lie  greeted  you  Lean, 

As  for  Free  be  saluted  you  Bond. 
Now  he.  Ten,  Free,  and  Lusty  articulates  clean. 
Oh  !  what  pains  can  !     He  wrote,  and  he  conn'd." 

Not    a    word    of    explanation ;    though    the 
book  is  full  of  the  longest  and  most  super- 
fluous   comments.       It    is    a  quarto   of   six 
VOL.    I.  F 
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hundred  pages,  price  a  guinea  in  boards  ; 
and  among  its  hundreds  of  subscribers  are 
the  leading  nobility  and  men  of  letters. 
So  prosperous  had  some  real  learning  and 
a  good  character  rendered  the  worthy  school- 
master.* 

Elphinstone  had  won  Johnson's  heart 
by  taking  charge  of  a  Scotch  edition  of 
the  "  Rambler."  He  also  translated  the 
Latin  mottoes  at  the  head  of  the  papers; 
and  did  it  in  a  manner  that  gave  little  or  no 
token  of  the  coming  "Martial"  Johnson, 
Jortin  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  and,  we 
believe,  Franklin,  visited  him  at  this  house. 

*  "  The  Epigrams  of  Mr.  jYal.  Martial,  in  Twelve 
Books :  -with  a  Comment,  by  James  Elphinstone,"  1782. 
It  is  dne  to  Mr.  Hookham  to  state,  that  we  found  this 
rare  volume  in  his  excellent,  indeed  unique,  circulating 
library,  which  contains  the  miscellaneous  reading  of 
several  generations. 
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"  I  am  going  this  evening  (says  John- 
son) to  put  young  Otway  to  school  with 
Mr.  Elphinstone."* 

Otway  is  an  interesting  nanne.  One 
should  like  to  know  whether  he  was  of  the 
poet's  race.  It  is  pleasant,  also,  to  fancy  the 
Doctor,  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  walk- 
ing hand-in-hand  down  the  road  with  the 
little  boy. 

"On  Monday,  April  19,  1773,  he  called 
on  me,"  says  Boswell,  "  with  Mrs.  Williams, 
in  Mr.  Strahan's  coach,  and  carried  me 
out  to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  his 
academy  at  Kensington.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
talked  of  a  new  book  that  was  much 
admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  had 
read  it. 

"  1  have  looked  into  it." 

•  Letter  to  Mrs.  Thralc. 
F    2 
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"What,"  said  Elphinstone,  "have  you 
not  read  it  through  ?" 

"  Johnson,  offended  at  being  thus  pressed, 
and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode  of 
reading,  answered  tartly,  "  No,  Sir.  Do  you 
read  books  through  ?"* 

The  book  that  was  "  much  admired," 
was  probably  one  that  differed  with  Boswell 
and  the  Doctor  in  opinion,  otherwise  his 
biographer,  who  is  full  of  shabby  suppressions 
of  this  kind,  might  have  added  the  title,  or 
not  have  mentioned  the  work  at  all. 

It  is  said  in  Faulkner's  "  History  of  Ken- 
sington," that  Elphinstone  was  "  ludicrously 
characterized  in  Smollett's  '  Roderick  Ran- 
dom,' which,  in  consequence,  became  a 
forbidden  book  in  the  school."  But  none 
of  the  brutal  schoolmasters  of  Smollett  re- 

*  Croker's  "  Boswell,"  Vol.  viii.,  p.  267. 
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semble  the  gentle  pedagogue  of  Kensington. 
The  book  might  have  been  forbidden  out 
of  consideration  for  the  common  character 
of  the  profession;  to  say  nothing  of  other 
reasons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KENSINGTON  HOUSE  CONTINUED  —  SHEIL  AND  THE 
FRENCH  SCHOOL  THERE — CATHOLIC  BOARDING  ES- 
TABLISHMENT—  DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  MRS. 
INCHBALD. 

But  we  must  not  stop  longer  with  Mr. 
Elphinstone.  Of  the  school  kept  by  the 
Jesuits,  an  account  so  entertaining  has  been 
left  by  Mr.  Sheil  in  the  Memoirs  prefixed  to 
the  volume  of  his  Speeches,  that,  although  it 
is  somewhat  long,  the  reader,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  of  it,  espe- 
cially as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known,    and    the    regrets    of  the  world   are 
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yet  fresh  at  the  loss  ot"  that  distinguished 
orator  and  memher  of  parliament. 

How  the  smile  of  the  French  Abbe, 
"  made  up  of  guile  and  meekness,"  could 
deserve  to  be  called  "  amiable,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,"  we  cannot  say.  But 
nothing  can  surpass  the  descriptions  of  the 
rest  of  the  little  man,  glossy  all  over  with 
his  black  silk  habiliments;  of  the  emigrant 
school-boys  rejoicing  in  the  victories  ob- 
tained by  the  country  which  had  rejected 
them,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  had 
given  them  shelter ;  and  of  poor  unteach- 
able  Charles  the  Tenth,  thrilling  at  the 
names  of  the  little  boys  introduced  to 
him,  and  not  foreseeing  that  he  would 
have  to  thrill  at  them  over  again,  after  re- 
possessing the  throne  of  France  to  no 
purpose. 

"  I    landed    at    Bristol,"    says    Mr.  Sheil, 
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recording  his  first  coming  from  Ireland, 
"and  with  a  French  clergyman,  the  Abbe 
de  Grimeau,  who  had  been  my  tutor,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  The  Abbe  informed  me, 
that  I  was  to  be  sent  to  Kensington  House, 
a  college  established  by  the  Peres  de  la  Foi, 
for  so  the  French  Jesuits  settled  in  England 
at  that  time  call  themselves  ;  and  that  he 
had  directions  to  leave  me  there  upon  his 
way  to  Languedoc,  from  whence  he  had 
been  exiled  in  the  Revolution,  and  to  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  maladie  de  pays 
to  return.  Accordingly,  we  set  off  for  Ken- 
sington House,  which  is  situated  exactly 
opposite  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Palace, 
and  has  the  beautiful  garden  attached  to  it 
in  front.  A  large  iron  gate,  wTought  into 
rusty  flowers,  and  other  fantastic  forms, 
.showed  that  the  Jesuit  school  had  once 
been  the  residence  of  some  person   of   dis- 
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tinction  ;  and  I  afterwards  understood,  that  u 
mistress  of  Charles  the  Second  lived  in  the 
spot  which  was  now  converted  into  one 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  Ignatius.  It  was  a 
large,  old  fashioned  house,  with  many  re- 
mains of  decayed  splendour.  In  a  beautiful 
svalk  of  trees,  which  ran  down  from  the  rear 
of  the  building,  througli  the  play-ground,  I 
saw  several  French  boys  playing  at  swing- 
swang  ;  and  the  moment  I  entered,  my  ears 
were  tilled  with  the  shriU  vociferations  of 
some  hundreds  of  little  emigrants,  who  were 
engaged  in  their  various  amusements,  and 
babbled,  screamed,  laughed,  and  shouted, 
in  all  the  velocity  of  their  rapid  and 
joyous  language.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of 
English,  and  at  once  perceived  that  I  was 
as  much  amongst  Frenchmen  as  if  I  }iad 
been  suddenly  transferred  to  a  Parisian 
college.     Having  got  this  peep  at  the  gaiety 

F  3 
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of  the  school,  into  which  I  was  to  be  in- 
troduced, I  was  led  with  my  companion  to  a 
chamber  covered  with  faded  gilding,  and 
which  had  once  been  richly  tapestried  ;  where 
I  found  the  head  of  the  establishment,  in  the 
person  of  a  French  nobleman,  Monsieur  le 
Prince  de  Broglie.  Young  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  at  once  with  the  con- 
trast which  was  presented  between  the  occu- 
pations of  this  gentleman  and  his  name.  I 
saw  in  him  a  little,  slender,  and  gracefully- 
constructed  Abbe  with  a  sloping  forehead,  on 
which  the  few  hairs  that  were  left  him, 
were  nicely  arranged,  and  well-powdered 
and  pomatumed.  He  had  a  gentle  smile, 
full  of  suavity  which  was  made  up  of 
guile  and  of  weakness,  but  which  deserved 
the  designation  of  amiable,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  His  clothes  were  adapted 
with   a  peculiar  nicety    to    his    symmetrical 
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person  ;  and  his  silk  waistcoat  and  black 
stockings,  with  his  small  shoes  buckled  with 
silver,  gave  him  altogether  a  glossy  aspect. 
This  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Marshal 
Broglie,  who  was  now  the  head  of  a  school, 
and  notwithstanding  his  humble  pursuits, 
was  designated  by  everybody  as  '  Monsieur 
Ic  Prince.' 

"  Monsieur  le  Prince  had  all  the  manners 
and  attitudes  of  the  Court,  and  by  his 
demeanour  put  me  at  once  in  mind  of  the 
old  regime.  He  welcomed  my  French  com- 
panion with  tenderness,  and  having  heard 
that  he  was  about  to  return  to  France,  the 
poor  gentleman  exclaimed,  "  Helas  !"  while 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  at  the  recollection 
of  "  cette  belle  France,"  which  he  was 
never,  as  he  thought,  to  see  again.  He 
bade  me  welcome.  These  preliminaries  of 
introduction  having  been  gone  through,  my 
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French  tutor  took  his  farewell ;  and  as  he 
embraced  me  for  the  last  time,  I  well  re- 
member that  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
sorrow  which  I  felt  in  my  separation  from 
him,  and  turning .  to  Monsieur  le  Prince, 
recommended  me  to  his  care  with  an 
emphatic  tenderness.  The  latter  led  me 
into  the  school-room,  where  I  had  a  desk 
assigned  to  me  beside  the  son  of  the  Count 
Decar,  who  has  since,  I  understand,  risen  to 
offices  of  very  high  rank  in  the  French  Court. 
His  father  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the 
first  class.  In  the  son,  it  would  have  been, 
at  that  time,  difficult  to  detect  his  patrician 
derivation.  He  was  a  huge,  lubberly  fellow, 
with  thick  matted  hair,  which  he  never 
combed.  His  complexion  was  greasy  and 
sudorific,  and  to  soap  and  water  he  seemed 
to  have  such  a  repugnance,  that  he  did  not, 
above  once  a   week,  go  through  any  process 
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of  ablution.  He  was  surly,  dofrged,  and  silent, 
and  spent  his  time  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, for  which  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
talent.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  now  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  and  accomplished 
men  about  the  Court,  and  that  this  Gor- 
gonius  smells  now  of  the  pastilcs  of  Rufillus.* 
"  On  the  other  side  of  me  was  a  young 
French  West  Indian,  from  the  colony  of 
Martinique,  whose  name  was  Devarieux. 
The  school  was  full  of  the  children  of  the 
French  planters,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
learn  English  among  the  refugees  from  the 
revolution.  He  was  an  exceedingly  fine 
young  fellow,  the  exact  reverse  in  all  his 
habits  to  Monsieur  le  Comtc  Decar  on  my 
left  hand,  and  expended  a  good  deal  of  his 
hours  of  study  in  surveying  a  small  pocket- 
mirror,  and  in  arranging  the  curls  of  his 
*  Pastillos  Rulillus  olet,  Gorgouius  hircuiu. 
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rich  black  hair,  the  ambrosial  plenty  of 
which  was  festooned  about  his  temples,  and 
fell  profusely  behind  his  head. 

"  Almost  all  the  French  West  Indians 
were  vain,  foppish,  generous,  brave,  and 
passionate.  They  exhibited  many  of  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  the  natives 
of  our  own  islands  in  the  American  Archi- 
pelago ;  they  were  a  sort  of  Galilean  Belcours 
in  little ;  for  with  the  national  attributes  of 
their  forefathers,  they  united  much  of  that 
vehemence,  and  habit  of  domination,  which 
a  hot  sun  and  West  India  overseership  are 
calculated  to  produce.  In  general,  the 
children  of  the  French  exiles  amal- 
gamated readily  with  these  Creoles :  there 
were,  to  be  sure,  some  points  of  substantial 
difference ;  the  French  West  Indians  being 
all  rich  roturiers,  and  the  little  emigrants 
having   their  veins  full  of  the  best  blood  of 
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France,  without  a  groat  in  their  pockets. 
But  there  was  one  point  of  reconciliation 
between  them — they  all  concurred  in  hating 
England  and  its  government.  This  de- 
testation was  not  very  surprising  in  the 
West  Indian  French  ;  but  it  was  not  a  little 
singular,  that  the  boys,  whose  fathers  had 
been  expelled  from  France  by  the  revolution, 
and  to  whom  England  had  aiforded  shelter, 
and  given  bread,  should  manifest  the  ancient 
national  antipathy,  as  strongly  as  if  they  had 
never  been  nursed  at  her  bosom,  and  obtained 
their  aliment  from  her  bosom. 

"  Whenever  news  arrived  of  a  victory  won 
by  Bonaparte,  the  whole  school  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment ;  and  I  cannot,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  forget  the  exultation  with 
which  the  sons  of  the  decapitated,  or  the 
exile,  hailed  the  triumph  of  the  French 
arms,     the     humiliation    of    England,    and 
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the  glory  of  the  nation  whose  greatness 
they  had  learned  to  lisp.  There  was  one 
boy  I  recollect  more  especially.  I  do  not 
now  remember  his  name,  but  his  face  and 
figm-e  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my  remem- 
brance. He  was  a  little  effeminate  creature, 
with  a  countenance  that  seemed  to  have 
been  compounded  of  the  materials  with 
which  waxen  babies  are  made ;  his  fine 
flaxen  hair  fell  in  girlish  ringlets  about 
his  face,  and  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his 
features  would  have  rendered  him  a  fit 
model  for  a  sculptor,  who  wished  to  throw 
the  heaUj  ideal  of  pretty  boyhood  into 
stone.  He  had  upon  him  a  sickly  ex- 
pression, which  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  excite  any  disagreeable  emotion, 
but  cast  over  him  a  mournful  look,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  calamities  of  his 
family,     and    added    to   the    lustre    of  mis- 
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fortune  which  attended  him.  He  was  the 
child  of  a  nohleman  who  had  perished  in 
the  revolution.  His  mother,  a  widow, 
who  resided  in  a  miserable  lodging  in 
London,  had  sent  him  to  Kensington  House, 
but  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  received 
there  by  the  Prince  de  Broghe  from  charity ; 
and  I  should  add,  that  his  eleemosynary 
depcndance,  so  far  from  exciting  towards 
him  any  of  that  pity  which  is  akin  to  con- 
tempt, contributed  to  augment  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  which  the  disasters  of  his 
family  had  created  in  his  regard.  This  un- 
fortunate little  boy  was  a  Frenchman  to  his 
heart's  core,  and  whenever  the  country  which 
was  wet  with  his  Other's  blood  had  added 
a  new  concjucst  to  her  possessions,  or  put 
Austria  or  Prussia  to  flight,  his  pde  cheek 
used  to  flush  into  a  hectic  of  exultation,  and 
he  would  break  into  joyfulness  at  the  achieve- 
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ments  by  which  France  was  exalted,  and  the 
pride  and  power  of  England  were  brought 
down.  This  feeling,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  this  little  fellow,  ran  through  the  whole 
body  of  Frenchmen,  who  afforded  very  un- 
equivocal proof  of  the  sentiments  by  which 
their  parents  were  influenced.  The  latter  I 
used  occasionally  to  see.  Old  gentlemen,  the 
neatness  of  whose  attire  was  accompanied 
by  indications  of  indigence,  used  occasionally 
to  visit  at  Kensington  House.  Their  elas- 
ticity of  back,  the  frequency  and  graceful- 
ness of  their  well-regulated  bows,  and  the 
perpetual  smile  upon  their  wrinkled  and 
emaciated  faces,  showed  that  they  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  "  vieille  cour,"  and  this 
conjecture  used  to  be  confirmed  by  the  embrace 
with  which  they  folded  the  little  marquises 
and  counts  whom  they  came  to  visit. 

"  Kensington   House    was    frequented    by 
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emigrants  of  very  high  rank.  The  fatlur 
of  the  present  Duke  de  Grammont,  who 
was  at  this  school,  and  was  then  Duke  de 
Guiche,  often  came  to  see  his  son.  I  re- 
collect upon  one  occasion  having  heen  witness 
to  a  very  remarkable  scene.  Monsieur,  as 
he  was  then  called,  the  present  King  of 
France,  waited  one  day,  with  a  large  retinue 
of  French  nobility,  upon  the  Prince  de 
Broglie.  The  whole  body  of  the  school- 
boys was  assembled  to  receive  him.  We 
were  gathered  in  a  circle  at  the  bottom  of  a 
flight  of  stone  stairs,  that  led  from  the  prin- 
cipal room  into  the  play-ground.  The  future 
King  of  France  appeared  with  his  cortege 
of  illustrious  exiles,  at  the  glass  folding- 
doors  which  were  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  the  moment  he  was  seen,  we  all  ex- 
claimed, with  a  shrill  shout  of  beardless 
loyalty,    '  Vive  le  Roi !'       Monsieur  seemed 
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greatly  gratified  by  this  spectacle,  and  in 
a  very  gracious  and  condescending  manner, 
went  down  amongst  the  little  boys,  who 
were  at  first  awed  a  good  deal  by  his 
presence,  but  were  afterwards  speedily  fami- 
liarized to  him  by  the  natural  benignity  of 
Charles  the  Tenth.  He  asked  the  names 
of  those  who  were  about  him,  and  when 
he  heard  them,  and  saw  in  the  boys  by 
whom  he  was  encompassed,  the  descendants 
of  some  of  the  noblest  families  of  France, 
he  seemed  to  be  sensibly  affected.  One  or 
two  names,  which  were  associated  with  pecu- 
liarly melancholy  recollections,  made  him 
thrill.  '  Helas  !  mon  enfant !'  he  used  to 
say,  as  some  orphan  was  brought  up  to 
him ;  and  he  would  then  lean  down  to 
caress  the  child  of  a  friend,  who  had  perished 
on  the  scaifolds  of  the  Revolution.''* 
*  "  The  Speeches   of  the  Right  Houourable  Kichard 
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Poor  Charles  the  Tenth !  himself  one  of 
the  least  of  children  in  the  greatest  of 
schools,  adversity  ;  which  he  left,  only  to  be 
sent  back  to  it,  and  die. 

While  these  extracts  of  ours  respecting 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolfellows  of  Mr. 
Sheil  have  been  going  through  the  press,  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  piece  of 
biography  make  its  appearance,  at  once 
loving  and  candid,  which  enables  us  to  add 
to  them  a  highly  characteristic  portrait,  in 
his  school-days,  of  the  distinguished  Irish- 
man himself.  It  was  furnished  to  the 
author  by  a  learned  judge,  (Mr.  Justice  Ball,) 
who  had  been  one  of  his  schoolfellows.  "  His 
first  appearance  (he  says)  I  recollect  well ; 
it  was  strikingly  grotesque.  His  face  was 
pale   and   meagre ;  his  limbs  lank ;  his  hair 

Lalor   Shcil,   M.P.,   with  a  Memoir,   &c."      Edited  by 
Thomas  Macuevin,  Esq.,  Barristcr-at-Law.      1S45,  p.  11. 
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starting  upwards  from  his  head  like  a  brush  ; 
a  sort  of  muscular  action  pervading  his  whole 
frame ;  his  dress  foreign ;  his  talk  broken 
English,  and  his  voice  a  squeak.  Add  to 
this  a  pair  of  singularly  brilHant  eyes,  light- 
ing up  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  figure,  and 
you  have  before  you  the  boy  Sheil.  His 
performances  were  at  first  as  singular  as  his 
person.  His  efforts  to  kick  a  football  were 
sui  generis.  He  never  engaged  in  the  game 
along  with  the  other  boys,  but  kept  aloof, 
occupied  in  reading,  or  walking  about  the 
playground ;  but  whenever  the  ball  was 
thrown  across  his  path,  he  used  to  dart  at 
it  with  a  frantic  energy,  his  legs  and  arms 
all  pretty  equally  on  the  stretch,  so  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  determine  with 
what  limb  he  would  assail  the  ball,  until 
a  kick  at  it  probably  from  the  left  leg, 
solved  the  problem ;  and  then  back  he  would 
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go  to  his  reading,  amid  the  yells  of  the  ur- 
chins, enraged  at  his  disturbing  their  game."* 

For  characters  of  the  full-grown  Sheil, 
bodily  and  mental,  who  for  the  most  part 
was  a  rare  and  most  interesting  compound 
of  far-sighted  judgment  and  immediate 
impulse,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 
Sheil  was  not  an  unprospcrous  man  ;  but  he 
ought  to  have  been  still  more  prosperous, 
and  lived  to  combine  old  age  with  a  sort  of 
perennial  youth  ;  for  such  was  the  tendency 
of  his  nature. 

We  know  not  how  long  the  school  of 
the  Abbe  de  Broglie  lasted ;  but  in  the 
year  1819,  Kensington  House  was  a 
Catholic  boarding  establishment,  kept  by 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salterelli. 

*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Lalor 
Sheil."  Bj  W.  Torrens  M'Culbgh,  author  of  the  "  Indus- 
trial History  of  Free  Nations,"  &c.     Vol.  i.,  p.  23. 
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"  In  the  chapel,"  says  Boaden,  in  his 
'  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,'  "  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Jerusalem  performed  mass  regu- 
larly during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  ; 
and  the  Abb6  Mathias  officiated,  when  the 
Primate  quitted  the  house.  The  society  was 
extremely  genteel  and  cheerful,  changing, 
however,  too  frequently  for  perfect  cordiality 
and  the  formation  of  intimacy.  The  Schia- 
vonetti's,  however,  seem  to  be  acquaintances ; 
and  Mrs.  Beloe,  and  Mr.  Skeene  from 
Aberdeen,  were  old  friends,  who,  on  their 
arrival,  met  with  an  unlooked-for  pleasure — 
the  celebrated  artists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway, 
upon  leaving  Stratford  Place,  were  at  Ken- 
sington House  from  August  to  October, 
before  they  settled  upon  a  house  in  the 
Edgeware  Road."* 

*  Vol.  II.,  p.  200. 
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Here  Mrs.  Inchbald  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life ;  and  here,  on  the  1  st  of 
August,  1821,  she  died;  we  fear — how 
'  shall  we  say  it  of  so  excellent  a  woman,  and 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age? — 
of  tight-lacing.  But  she  had  been  very 
handsome,  was  still  handsome,  was  grow- 
ing fat,  and  had  never  liked  to  part 
with  her  beauty.  Who  that  is  beautiful 
does? 

"  The  health  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,"  says 
her  biographer,  "  was  very  indiflFerent  this 
year  (1819);  and  her  spirits  sympathized 
with  her  frame.  In  the  month  of  March, 
she  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  the  symp- 
toms of  a  complaint,  which  intermitted, 
but  never  entirely  left  her.  After  undressing 
for  bed,  she  felt  a  sensation  of  tightness 
in  her  waist,  which  she  naturally  enough 
attributed  to   the    habit  of    drawing    rather 
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too  closely  the  strings  of  her  under  ap- 
parel."* 

And  after  her  death,  he  says :  "  As 
we  cannot  speak  professionally,  we  shall 
only  say,  that  it  seems  probable  the  tight- 
ness of  which  she  formerly  complained  was 
the  indication  of  that  malady  (internal  in- 
flammation) which  did  not  quit  the  frame, 
though  it  remitted  its  attacks,  and,  latent, 
awaited  only  the  excitement  of  a  cold  to 
render  her  recovery  impracticable. "f 

We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  point,  as 
a  warning;  if  tight  lacers  can  take  warn- 
ing. We  almost  fear  they  would  sooner 
quote  Mrs.  Inchbald  as  an  excuse  than  an 
admonition.  But,  at  aU  events,  beauties  of 
sixty-eight  may,  perhaps,  consent  to  be  a 
little  startled. 

If  this  was  a  weakness  in  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
*  P.  262.  t  P-  275. 
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let  tight-laners  resemble  her  in  other  respects, 
and    if    their    rickety    children    can    forgi.e 
them,  the  i-est  of  the  world  may  very  heartily 
do  so.  Mrs.  Inchbald  never  had  any  children, 
to  need  their   forgiveness.     She  was  a  wo- 
man   of    rare    endowments :     a    beauty,    a 
dramatist,    a   novelist,   a  successful    actress ; 
yet    possessed    of    virtue    so    rare,    that  she 
would  practice  painful  self-denial,  in  order  to 
afford    deeds    of  charity.     Her   acting    was, 
perhaps,  of  the  sensible,  rather  than  artistical 
sort ;    and   though   some   of  her    plays    and 
fiirces  have  still  their  seasons  of  re-appearance 
on  the  stage,  she  was  too  much  given  as  a 
dramatist  to  theatrical  and  sentimental  effects 
— too    melo-dramatic ;    but    her    novels    are 
admirable,    particularly    the   '  Simple  Story,' 
which   has    all    the  elements   of  duration — 
invention,    passion,   and    thorough    truth    to 
nature   in  word  and  deed.     To   balance  the 
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advantages  which  she   possessed  over  other 
people,    she   must    needs    have    had    some 
faults;    and    we    take    them     (besides    the 
tight-lacing)    to  have  been  those  of  temper 
and    stubbornness.       Charles    Lamb    speaks 
of  her,  somewhere,  as  the  "  beautiful  vixen." 
The  word  must  surely  have  been  too  strong 
for  such  a  woman ;    who    is    said  to    have 
possessed  both  the  respect  and  affection  of 
all   who  knew  her.      If  our    memory  does 
not  deceive  us,  he  applies  it  to  her  upon  an 
occasion    when   she  might    well   have   been 
angry,  and  when  she  thought  herself  bound 
to  resort  to  measures  of  self-defence,  physical 
as  well   as    moral.      A    distinguished    actor 
who  was  enamoured  of  her,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  warmer  lover  off  the  stage 
than  he  was  upon  it,  persisted  one  day  in 
forcing  upon  her  salutations  which  appeared 
so  alarming,  that  the  lady  seized  him  by  the 
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pigtail,  and  tugged  it  with  a  vigour  so 
efficacious,  as  forced  him  to  desist  in  trepi- 
dation. She  related  the  circumstance  to  a 
friend,  adding,  with  a  touch  of  her  comic 
humour,  which  must  have  been  heightened 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  the  words 
(for  she  stammered  sometimes),  "  How 
lucky  that  he  did  not  w-w-wear  a 
w-w-w-wig !" 

Mrs.  Inchbald  lived  in  several  other 
houses  in  Kensington,  which  shall  be  no- 
ticed as  we  pass  them ;  for  the  abodes  of 
the  authoress  of  the  *  Simple  Story '  make 
classic  ground. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HIGH  STREET — COLBY  HOUSE,  AND  DEATH  OF  A  MISER 
— KENSINGTON  PALACE  GARDENS — THE  ROOKERY  — 
KENSINGTON  SQUARE  —  DUCHESS  OF  MAZARIN — 
BLACKMORE  —  BISHOPS  HOUGH  AND  MAWSON  — 
ARCHBISHOP    HERRING TALLEYRAND. 

We  have  now  come  to  Kensington  High 
Street,  and  shall  take  our  way  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  it,  continuing  to  do  so  through 
the  whole  town,  and  noticing  the  streets 
and  squares  that  branch  out  of  it  as  we 
proceed.     We   shall  then    turn    at  the  end 
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of  the  town,  and  come  back  by  Ilulland 
House,  Campden  House,  and  Kensington 
Palace  and  Gardens. 

On  our  right  hand,  over  the  way,  is 
the  Palace  Gate  with  its  sentinels ;  and 
opposite  this  gate,  where  we  are  halting,  is 
a  sturdy,  good-sized  house,  a  sort  of  under- 
grown  mansion,  singularly  so  for  its  style  of 
building,  and  looking  as  if  it  must  have 
been  the  work  of  Vanbrugh,  one  of  whose 
edifices  will  be  noticed  further  on.  It  is 
just  in  his  "  no  nonsense "  style  ;  what  his 
opponents  called  "  heavy  ;"  but  very  sensible 
and  to  the  purpose;  built  for  duration. 
It  is  only  one  story  high,  and  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  some  rich  old  bachelor, 
who  chose  to  live  alone,  but  liked  to  have 
everything  about  him  strong  and  safe. 

Such  was  probably  the  case,  for  it  is 
called  Colby   House,  after  a  baronet  of  that 
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name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  George  the 
First,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  humble  origin,  and  a  miser.  A  spectator 
of  the  house  might  imagine,  that  the  archi- 
tect was  stopped,  when  about  to  commence 
a  third  story,  in  order  to  save  the  expense. 
Dr.  King,  the  Jacobite  divine,  who  knew 
Colby,  and  who  thinks  he  was  a  com- 
missioner in  the  Victualling  Office,  says  (in 
his  "  Literary  and  Political  Anecdotes  of  His 
Own  Times ")  that  the  baronet  killed  him- 
self by  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  he  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration  (the 
consequence  of  a  medicine  taken  to  that 
effect),  and  going  down  stairs  for  the  key  of 
the  cellar,  which  he  had  inadvertently  left 
on  the  table.  "  He  was  apprehensive  that 
his  servants  might  seize  the  key,  and  rob 
him  of  a  bottle  of  his  port  wine." 

"  This  man,"  adds  the  Doctor,  "  died  in- 
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testate,  and  left  more  than  £200,000  in 
the  funds,  which  was  shared  among  five  or 
six  day-labourers,  who  were  his  nearest  re- 
lations." 

"  Who  sees  pale  MammoQ  piue  amidst  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  poor." 

The  High  Street  of  Kensington,  though 
the  place  is  so  near  London,  and  contains 
so  many  new  buildings,  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  country  town.  This 
is  owing  to  the  moderate  size  of  the  houses, 
to  their  general  style  of  building  (which  is 
that  of  a  century  or  two  ago),  and  to  the 
curious,  though  not  obvious,  fact,  that  not 
one  of  the  fronts  of  them  is  exactly  like 
another.  It  is  also  neat  and  clean;  its 
abutment  on  a  palace  associates  it  with 
something  of  an  air  of  refinement ;  and 
the  first  object  that    presents  itself   to  the 
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attention,  next  after  the  sentinels  at  the 
Palace  Gate,  is  a  white  and  pretty  lodge,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  new  road  leading  to 
Bayswater.  The  lodge,  however,  is  some- 
what too  narrow.  The  road  is  called 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  and  is  gra- 
dually filling  with  mansions,  some  of  which 
are  in  good  taste  and  others  in  bad,  and 
none  of  them  have  gardens,  to  speak  of; 
so  that  the  spectator  does  not  well  see  why 
anybody  should  live  there,  who  can  afford  to 
live  in  houses  so  large. 

Pleasant,  however,  as  the  aspect  of  High 
Street  is  on  first  entering  it,  the  eye  has 
scarcely  caught  sight  of  the  lodge  just  men- 
tioned, when  it  encounters  a  sore  in  the 
shape  of  some  poor  Irish  people  hanging 
about,  at  the  corner  of  the  first  turning  on 
the  left  hand.  They  look  like  people  from 
the  old  broken  up  establishment   of    Saint 
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Giles's,  and  probably  are  so  ;  a  considerable 
influx  from  tbe  Rookery  in  tbat  quarter 
having  augmented  the  Rookery  in  this ;  for 
so  it  has  alike  been  ciilled.  This  Rookery 
has  long  been  a  nuisance  in  Kensington.  In 
the  morning  you  seldom  see  more  of  it 
than  this  indication  of  its  entrance ;  but  in 
the  evening,  the  inmates  mingle  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  out  of  doors,  and  the 
naked  feet  of  children,  and  the  ragged  and 
dissolute  looks  of  men  and  women,  present 
a  painful  contrast  to  the  general  decency. 
We  understand,  however,  that  some  of  these 
poor  people  are  very  respectable  of  their 
kind,  and  that  the  improvements  which  are 
taking  place  in  other  portions  of  the  king- 
dom, in  consequence  of  the  attention  so 
nobly  paid  of  late  years  to  the  destitute 
and  uneducated,  have  not  been  without  effect 
in    this    quarter.       The    men  for  the   most 
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part  are,  or  profess  to  be,  labouring  brick- 
layers, and  the  women,  market-garden  wo- 
men. They  are  calculated,  at  a  rough  guess, 
to  amount  to  a  thousand ;  all  crammed, 
perhaps,  into  a  place  which  ought  not  to 
contain  above  a  hundred.  The  reader,  from 
late  and  painful  statements  on  these  subjects 
knows  how  they  must  dwell.  The  place 
is  not  much  in  sight.  You  give  a  glance, 
and  a  guess  at  it,  as  you  look  down  the 
turning,  and  so  pass  on.  There  was  a  talk, 
not  long  since,  of  bringing  the  new  road 
just  mentioned,  from  over  the  way,  and 
continuing  it  through  the  spot,  so  as  to 
sweep  it  clean  of  the  infection,  as  in  the 
case  of  New  Holborn  and  St.  Giles's ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  improvement  will  take 
place ;  for  one  advance  brings  another,  and 
Kensington  has  become  of  late  so  much 
handsomer  as  well   as   larger,    that    it    will 
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hardly  leave  this  ugly  blemish  on  its  beauty. 
But  leases  must  expire,  and  lettings  and 
sub-lettings  for  poor  people  die  hard. 

Most  of  this  unhappy  multitude  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Their  priests  tell  us 
of  a  fine  house  at  Loretto  in  Italy,  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  lived  in  at  Nazareth,  and 
which  angels  brought  from  that  place  into 
the  dominions  of  the  Pope.  They  also 
tell  us,  that  miracles  never  cease;  at  least, 
not  in  Roman  Catholic  hands ;  and  that 
nobody  feels  for  the  poor  as  they  do. 
What  a  pity  that  they  could  not  join  these 
feelings,  these  hands,  and  these  miracles, 
and  pray  a  set  of  new  houses  into  England 
for  the  poor  bricklayers  ! 

Continuing  our  way  from  this  inaus- 
picious corner,  we  come  to  the  turning  at 
Young  Street,  which  leads  into  Kensington 
Square,  formerly  as  important  a  place  in  this 
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suburb,    as    Grosvenor    Square    was    in    the 
metropolis. 

Kensington  Square  occupies  an  area  of 
some  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second, 
and  finished  towards  the  close  of  that  of 
William.  It  is  now  a  place  of  obsolete- 
looking,  though  respectable  houses,  such  as 
seem  made  to  become  boarding-schools, 
which  some  of  them  are ;  and  you  cannot 
help  thinking  it  has  a  desolate  air,  though 
all  its  houses  are  inhabited.  In  the  reigns 
of  William,  of  Anne,  and  the  first  two 
Georges,  Kensington  Square  was  the  most 
fashionable  spot  in  the  suburbs  ;  it  was 
filled  with  frequenters  of  the  Court,  and 
these  are  the  identical  homes  which  they 
inhabited.  Faulkner  says,  that  "  at  one 
time,  upwards  of  forty  carriages  were  kept 
in    and    about    the    neighbourhood  ;"    and 
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that,  "  in  the  time  of  George  the  Second, 
the  demand  for  lodgings  was  so  great, 
that  an  ambassador,  a  bishop,  and  a 
physician,  were  known  to  occupy  apart- 
ments in  the  same  house." 

The  earhest  distinguished  name  of  an 
inhabitant  of  this  spot,  in  the  parish-books 
is  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  in  the 
year  1692.  We  know  not  which  house 
she  lived  in  ;  but  the  reader  must  imagine 
her,  after  the  good  French  fashion,  taking 
her  evening  walk  in  the  Square,  the  envy 
of  surrounding  petticoats,  accompanied  by 
a  set  of  English  and  French  gallants, 
Villicrses,  Godolphins,  Ruvignys,  &c.,  among 
whom  is  her  daily  visitor,  and  constant, 
adoring  old  friend,  Saint  EvTcmond,  with 
his  white  locks,  little  skull  cap,  and  the 
great  wen  on  his  forehead.  He  idolizes  her 
to    the    very    tips    of    her    fingers,    though 
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she  borrowed  his  money,  which  he  could  ill 
afford — and  gambled  it  away  besides,  which 
he  could  not  but  pray  her  not  to  do.  He 
also  begged  her  to  resist  the  approaches  of 
usquebaugh. 

The  Duchess  was  then  six  and  forty, 
an  Italian,  with  black  hair,  and,  according 
to  his  description  of  her,  still  a  perfect 
beauty.  Fielding  thought  her  so  when  she 
was  younger,  for  he  likens  Sophia  Western 
to  her  portrait. 

Hortensia  Mancini  weis  niece  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  at  whose  death  (to  use  her  own 
words,  in  the  "Memoirs"  which  she  dic- 
tated to  Saint  Real)  she  became  "  the  richest 
heiress,  and  the  unhappiest  woman,  in 
Christendom;"  that  is  to  say,  she  found 
she  had  got  a  jealous,  mean  bigot  for  her 
husband,  who  grudged  her  a  handsome 
participation    of  the    money    which    he    ob- 
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tained  with  her.  And  as  this  was  touch- 
ing her  on  the  tenderest  point,  she  ran 
away  from  him  in  pure  desperation,  to  see 
how  she  could  enjoy  herself  elsewhere,  and 
what  funds  to  pay  for  it  she  could  get  out 
of  him,  by  disclosing  their  quarrels  to  the 
world.  The  Duke  (his  name  was  Meil- 
leraye,  but  he  took  the  name  of  Mazarin 
when  he  married  her)  was  inexorable,  and 
not  to  be  scandalized  out  of  his  meanness  ; 
so  his  wife,  after  divers  wanderings,  which 
got  her  scandaUzed  in  her  turn,  came  into 
England  on  pretence  of  visiting  her  cousin 
Mary  of  Este,  Duchess  of  York ;  but,  in 
reality,  to  get  a  pension  from  Charles  the 
Second.  This  she  did,  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  a  year,  every  penny  of  which 
was  probably  grudged  by  the  lavish  king 
himself  who  could  not  afford  it,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  been   disgusted   by   her  fall- 
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ing  in  love  with  another  man,  the  mo- 
ment she  got  it.  Charles,  when  in  exile 
had  sued  for  Hortensia's  hand  in  vain,  from 
her  uncle  the  Cardinal,  who  thought  the 
royal  prospects  hopeless,  and  who  was  in 
fear  of  the  Protector.  Madame  de  Ma- 
zarin,  however,  continued  to  flourish  among 
the  ladies  at  Whitehall,  during  Charles's 
reign ;  she  had  half  her  pension  con- 
firmed to  her  by  King  William ;  did  no- 
thing, from  first  to  last,  but  keep  company, 
and  gamble  it  away;  and  six  years  after 
her  residence  at  Kensington,  died  so  poor, 
at  a  small  house  in  Chelsea  (the  last,  as  you 
go  from  London,  in  Paradise  Row),  that 
her  body  was  detained  by  her  creditors  till 
her  husband  redeemed  it.  The  husband 
embalmed  it ;  and,  surviving  her  many 
years,  is  said  (which  is  hardly  credible) 
to   have  carried  it  about  with  him   aU  that 
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time,  wherever  he  went,  as  if  dctor- 
mined  on  having  the  woman  with  him 
dead,  who  could  not  "  ahide  "  him  while  she 
was  hving. 

Madame  de  Mazarin  has  been  so  praised 
by  Saint  Evremond  for  every  kind  of  good 
quality  except  prudence  in  money  matters, 
and  occasional  fits  of  ill-humour,  that,  with 
all  due  allowance  for  the  dotages  to  which 
old  men  are  subject,  and  for  his  particular 
delight,  as  a  French  exile,  in  finding  at 
her  house  a  female  friend,  and  a  society  with 
whom  he  could  spend  his  evenings,  it  is  not 
easy  to  coincide  with  the  general  opinion, 
which  sets  her  down  as  a  woman  desti- 
tute of  everything  attractive,  except  her 
beauty.  She  probably  understood  his  wit, 
and  enjoyed  it  to  his  heart's  content ;  for 
she  appears  to  have  had  taste  and  reflection 
enough  to  hold  no  mean  part  in  conversa- 
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tion ;  and  this  would  hinder  her  from  falling 
into  the  common  mistake  of  beauties,  and 
thinking  she  could  dispense  with  the  wish 
to  please.  She  used  to  intimate  that  her 
friends  would  regret  her  when  she  was 
gone ;  and  St.  Evremond  appears  heartily  to 
have  done  so,  though  she  borrowed  hun- 
dreds out  of  his  savings,  and  kept  him  in 
constant  fright  with  her  losses.  The 
Duchess  had  been  a  spoilt  child,  and  her 
hand  was  bestowed  on  a  foolish  man. 
When  she  was  a  girl,  she  tells  us  that  she 
and  her  sisters  one  day  threw  upwards  of 
three  hundred  louis  out  of  window,  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  parcel  of  footmen 
scramble  and  fight  for  them.  They  must 
have  been  louis  d'ors,  or  so  many  pounds 
sterling,  a  sum  worth  two  or  three  times 
the  amount  at  present;  she  says,  that  the 
amusement  was    thought   to  have  hastened 
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her  uncle's  death.     She  was  afterwards  ac- 
cused, while  in  a  convent,    where   her  hus- 
band had  succeeded  in  "  stowing  "  her  for  a 
time,  of  putting  ink  into  the  holy-water  box 
(to  smut  the  nuns'  faces,)  and  of  frightening 
them  out  of  their  sleep  at    night,  by  run- 
ning through  the   dormitory  with  a  parcel  of 
little  dogs,  yelping  and  howling.     She  says 
that  these   stories  were  either  inventions  or 
exaggerations ;  but  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to    believe    them.      We    mention    the  con- 
vent, because  as  such  places  are  again  sub- 
jects   of   conversation    in    this  country,  and 
matters    of  concern   to  our  families,  it  may 
be   useful    to    know    vrhat   kind    of    scenes 
they    have    witnessed,     comic    as    well    as 
tragic. 

But  we  must  quit  this  glimpse  of  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second,  for  a  person- 
age who    suggests    a    wholly    different   set 
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of  ideas,  his  figure  having  been  unwieldy, 
and  his  dullness  unfortunately  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  good  morals.  Here, 
somewhere  about  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  Square,  lived,  for  several  years,  phy- 
sician to  King  William  the  Third,  and 
butt  of  all  the  wits  of  the  time,  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore.  Johnson  said  they  hated  him 
more  for  his  morals  than  his  dullness; 
but  though  most  of  them  were  far  from 
being  immaculate,  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  any  of  them  to  hate  a  man  for  what 
was  good  in  him,  much  less  of  such  persons 
as  Garth  and  Steele.  The  truth  is,  that 
Blackmore  began  the  warfare  by  attacking 
the  wits ;  and  as  he  wrote  heaps  of  dull 
poetry,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  spare  their  assailant  merely  because 
his  clumsy  blows  were  dealt  as  heavily  as 
he  could  bestow  them,  out  of  a  good  motive. 
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They  might  even  doubt  the  entire  goodness 
of  motive  in  a  man  who  understood  his 
qualifications  in  other  respects  so  ill;  and, 
indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
to  show  for  the  motive,  except  the  blows ; 
for  though  Blackmore  was,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, what  is  called  a  respectable  man,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  his  having  possessed 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  virtue,  or 
any  such  particular  experience  or  self-know- 
ledge, as  might  supply  the  place  of  excel- 
lence. Some  of  the  wits,  too,  who  advocated 
a  milder  form  of  Christianity  than  he  did, 
might  have  doubted  the  very  piety  of  some 
of  his  dogmas,  and  thus  have  been  induced 
to  treat  his  arrogation  of  a  right  to  lecture 
thorn  with  double  contempt ;  and  none  of 
them,  as  critics,  were  bound  to  overlook 
the  presumption  of  a  poetaster,  who  made 
no  scruple  to  denounce  folly  and  ignorance 
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in  others,  and  to  trumpet  forth  his  own 
claims  as  a  censor  and  a  man  of  genius.  The 
"  Creation,"  is  a  favourable  specimen  of 
Blackmore.  There  is  a  horrible  facility 
of  mediocrity  about  it.  But  of  his  works 
in  general  that  condemned  him,  who  now 
shall  judge  ?  for  who  possesses  them  ?  Let 
the  reader  take  a  couplet  from  the  lines 
quoted  by  Garth  in  his  "  Dispensary." 

"  Naked  and  half  burnt  hills,  with  hideous  wrack, 
Aifright  the  sky,  and  fry  the  ocean's  back." 

Imagine  the  following  tomes,  written  by 
such  a  pen : 

"  Creation,"  a  philosophical  poem,  in 
seven  books. 

"  The  Redeemer,"  a  poem,  in  six 
books, 

"  Eliza,"  a  poem,  in  ten  books. 
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"  Prince  Arthur,"  an  heroic  poem,  in 
ten  books, 

"  King  Arthur,"  an  heroic  book,  in  ten 
books. 

"  King  Alfred,"  a  poem,  in  twelve  books. 

And  to  stay  his  stomach  between  whiles, 
besides  a  number  of  medical  and  theologi- 
cal treatises,  he  versifies  the  whole  body  of 
Psalms,  and  makes  a  paraphrase  of  the 
"  Book  of  Job,"  by  way  of  extending  the 
lesson  on  patience.  To  talk  of  morality  and 
good  intentions,  as  things  that  should  have 
saved  such  a  "  long-winded  lubber "  from 
the  retorts  of  the  wits,  was  as  idle  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  the  morality  of  a  con- 
cert of  frogs,  or  the  good  intentions  of 
the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bag-pipe. 
Blackmore  was  a  man  who  could  not  allow 
for  margin,  yet  nobody  made  greater  demands 
upon  it. 

VOL.   I.  H 
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Let  us  turn  to  a  good  old  prelate, 
Hough,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  lived  in 
this  square  several  years,  and  whom  we  men- 
tion for  three  reasons :  first  because,  when 
elected  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  had  resisted,  with  equal  temper 
and  firmness,  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  James 
the  Second,  in  forcing  a  Roman  Catholic 
into  his  place ;  second,  because  he  lived  to 
reach  his  ninety-third  year,  which  we  take  to 
be  a  merit  in  a  bishop,  considering  the  table 
he  is  expected  to  keep,  and  the  plethora 
which  is  pardoned  to  episcopal  virtues ; 
and  third,  because  the  habitual  sweetness 
of  his  disposition  (and  we  consider  the 
least  proof  of  such  a  habit  to  be  no  anti- 
climax in  this  enumeration)  enabled  him  to 
give  dignity  to  a  pun. 

A  young  clergyman,  curate  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  parish,    says    his   biographer,    Mr. 
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Wilmot,  taking  leave  of  him  one  day,  and 
making  many  awkward  bows,  ran  against, 
and  threw  down  on  the  floor,  a  favourite 
barometer  of  the  Bishop's.  The  man  was 
frightened,  and  extremely  concerned ;  but 
the  good  old  prelate,  with  all  the  complacency 
possible,  said  to  him,  "  Don't  be  uneasy, 
Sir.  I  have  observed  this  glass  almost 
daily  for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  but  I 
never  saw  it  so  low  before." 

It  may  seem,  on  reading  this  anecdote, 
that,  to  render  the  Bishop's  behaviour  perfect, 
the  mention  of  the  seventy  years  might 
have  been  spared;  but  in  so  excellent  a 
man  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of 
refined  delicacy,  enhancing  the  kindly  non- 
chalance of  the  conclusion. 

Two  other  prelates  are  mentioned  as 
hanng  lived  in  Kensington  Square,  and  all 
three  are  worth  recording.  The  first  was 
H   2 
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Mawson,  Bishop  of  Ely,  "  awkward  and 
absent,"  and  with  "  no  desire  to  please,"  says 
an  equivocal  panegyrist ;  meaning,  in  modern 
parlance,  no  desire  to  curry  favour;  but  a 
man  of  princely  munificence.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  brewer  at  Chiswick ;  founder,  we 
hope,  of  that  orthodox  drink,  the  "  fine 
Chiswick  ale."  Mawson  did  not  live  so  long 
as  Hough,  but  he  attained  a  very  respect- 
able longevity.  He  died  in  the  year 
1770,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Perhaps 
the  Kensington  air  was  of  use  to  the  good 
bishops. 

The  other  prelate  was  Herring,  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  afterwards  Primate,  and  author  of 
some  of  the  best  letters  in  the  "  Elegant 
Epistles."  He  occupied  the  house  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  square ;  but  he 
died  at  Croydon,  in  1757.  Herring  made  a 
mistake,    when    he    attacked    the    Beggar's 
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Opera ;  for  which  Swift  gave  him  a  tremen- 
dous rebuke.  Ho  had  better  have  attacked 
the  morals  of  the  great  world,  of  which  the 
opera  was  a  parody.  But  he  probably  out- 
lived the  misconception  ;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  a  genial  nature,  and  had  a  true  taste  in 
literature.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  on 
which  side  of  the  question  lay  worldly 
prosperity.  Gay,  who  attacked  the  morals 
of  the  great,  and  Swift,  who  defended  the 
attack,  missed  the  preferments  they  looked 
for ;  while  Herring,  who  may  have  beeii 
thought  to  defend  the  morals,  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

Herring  seemed  born  to  be  an  archbishop. 
He  was  grave  yet  insinuating,  had  a  sweet 
voice  and  a  majestic  appearance ;  "  a  coun- 
tenance (as  Sydney  Smith  says)  expressive 
of '  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  the  Ten 
Commandments."     Strange  are  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  houses.  In  this  same  abode  of  the 
magnificent-looking  prelate,  lived,  some  fifty 
years  afterwards,  a  man  with  a  club-foot,  who 
had  also  been  a  prelate,  but  had  unfrocked 
himself  to  become  a  statesman,  and  who, 
instead  of  embodying  "  all  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  the  Ten  Commandments," 
was  thought  by  most  people  to  have 
violated  every  injunction  in  the  Decalogue. 
This  was  Talleyrand,  a  diplomatist  under 
every  government  in  France,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  that  of 
Louis  Philippe  inclusive,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  We  believe  him, 
nevertheless,  to  have  been  a  very  calumniated 
person.  That  he  had  led  the  ordinary 
life  of  a  young  French  noble,  under  the 
old  regime,  is  very  likely ;  and  that  he 
had  no  taste  for  being  a  martyr,  is  equally 
so.       It  is  easy   also  to    palm  upon  a  wit 
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and  man  of  the  world  every  clever  saying 
that  seems  to  tell  against  political  honesty. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  Talleyrand  did 
good  to  the  world  under  his  different  mas- 
ters ;  hindered  them  from  being  worse  ;  and 
was  for  promoting  constitutional  government. 
He  lost  Napoleon's  favour  by  his  tendencies 
that  way,  and  by  his  protest  against  the 
iniquitous  seizure  of  Spain.  The  Emperor's 
decline  dates  from  the  period  of  his  dif- 
ferences with  Talleyrand.  While  yet  a 
bishop,  Talleyrand  advocated  the  rights  of 
the  working  clergy ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  amiable  private 
intercourse.  Let  justice  be  done  to  the 
club-foot  that  made  the  best,  instead  of 
the  worst  of  things  ;  not  always  the  way 
with  injured  members  of  society.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  be  thought  an  anticlimax  in  this 
commercial    country — indeed   it   is  a   good 
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ground  of  eulogium  anywhere  —  if  we 
finish  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  quoting 
what  is  said  of  him  during  his  residence  in 
this  square,  by  the  Kensington  historian ; 
to  wit,  that  "  his  character  was  marked  by 
urbanity  of  manners,  and  by  strict  punctu- 
ality in  his  payments." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

KEySINGTON  CHURCH  —  BURIAL  GROUNDS  BY  HIGH- 
WAYS— THE  CALCOTTS — PHILIP  MEAUTIS — SIR  MAN- 
HOOD PENRUDDOCK — ADDISOx's  "  EARL  OP  WAR- 
WICK"— THE  COLMANS JORTIN THOMAS  WRIGHT. 

Returning  out  of  Kensington  Squan 
by  the  way  we  entered  it,  we  come,  in  the 
most  open  part  of  the  High  Street,  to 
the  parish  church  and  church-yard ;  the 
former,  a  small  and  homely  building  for 
so     distinguished     a     suburb  ;     the     latter 
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suggesting  a  doubt,  whether  a  burial- 
ground  ought  to  abut  so  closely  on  a 
public  way. 

In  some  moods  of  the  mind,  the  juxtapo- 
sition is  very  painful.  It  looks  as  if  death 
itself  were  no  escape  from  the  turmoils  of 
life.  We  feel  as  if  the  noise  of  carts  and 
cries  were  never  to  be  out  of  one's  hearing ; 
as  if  the  tears,  however  hidden,  of  those 
who  stood  mournfully  looking  at  our  graves, 
were  to  be  mocked  by  the  passing  crowd 
of  indifferent  spectators  ;  as  if  the  dead 
might  be  sensible  of  the  very  market 
going  on,  with  all  its  night-lights  and 
bustle  (as  it  does  here  on  Saturdays),  and 
of  the  noise  of  drunken  husbands  and  wives, 
persisting  in  bringing  a  sense  of  misery  into 
one's  last  home. 

On    the    other    hand,    the    sociable    man 
may     sometimes     be     disposed     to    regard 
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with  complacency  this  kind  of  posthumous 
intercourse  with  the  Hving.  He  may  feel 
as  if  the  dead  were  hardly  the  departed — 
as  if  they  were  still  abiding  among  their 
friends  and  fellow-creatures,  not  displeased 
even  to  hear  the  noise  and  the  bustle ;  or, 
at  least,  as  if  in  ceasing  to  hear  our  voices 
they  were  still,  so  to  speak,  reposing  in  our 
arms.  Morning,  somehow,  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  would  seem  to  be  still  theirs, 
though  they  choose  to  he  in  bed ;  cheerful 
noon  is  with  them,  without  their  having  any 
of  the  trouble  of  it.  The  names  may 
be  read  on  their  tombstones  as  familiarly 
as  they  used  to  be  on  their  doors ;  children 
play  about  their  graves,  unthinkingly  indeed, 
but  joyously,  and  with  as  little  thought  of 
irreverence  as  butterflies  ;  and  the  good 
fellow  going  home  at  night  from  his  party, 
breathes    a    jovial,    instead    of    a    mournful 
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blessing  on  their  memories.  Perhaps  he 
knew  them.  Perhaps  he  has  been  joining 
in  one  of  their  old  favourite  glees  by 
Callcott  or  SpofForth,  the  former  of  whom 
was  a  Kensington  man,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  lies  buried  here,  and  is  recorded  at 
the  church  door.  And  assuredly  the  dead 
Spofforth  would  find  no  fault  with  his  living 
remembrancer. 

In  quiet  country  places  there  is,  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  compromise  in  this  instance  between 
the  two  feelings  of  privacy  and  publicity, 
which  we  have  often  thought  very  pleasing. 
The  dead  in  a  small,  sequestered  village, 
seem  hardly  removed  from  their  own  houses. 
The  last  home  seems  almost  a  portion  of  the 
first.  The  clergyman's  house  often  has  the 
church-yard  as  close  to  it  as  the  garden  ;  and 
when  he  goes  into  his  grave,  he  seems  but 
removed  into  another  room ;    gone  to  bed. 
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;md  to  his  sleep.  He  has  not  "  left." 
He  lies  there  with  his  family,  still  ready  to 
waken  with  them  all,  on  the  heavenly 
morning. 

This,  however,  is  a  feeling  upon  the 
matter,  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize  in 
a  bustling  town.  We  are  there  convinced 
upon  the  whole,  that,  whether  near  to  houses 
or  away  from  them,  the  sense  of  quiet  is 
requisite  to  the  proper  idea  of  the  church-yard. 
The  dead  being  actually  severed  from  us, 
no  longer  visible,  no  longer  having  voices, 
all  sights  and  sounds,  but  of  the  gentlest  and 
quietest  kind,  seem  to  be  impertinences 
towards  them ;  not  to  belong  to  them. 
Quiet,  being  the  thing  farthest  removed 
from  cities,  and  what  we  imagine  to  pervade 
all  space,  and  the  gulfs  between  the  stars,  is 
requisite  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  heaven. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot 
approve  of  church-yards  in  living  thorough- 
fares, and  thus  must  needs  object  to  the  one 
in  the  place  before  us ;  though  there  are 
portions  of  it  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
church  more  sequestered  (for  a  small  remove 
in  these  cases  makes  a  great  difference)  ; 
and  in  those  portions  the  most  noticeable 
of  the  graves  are  situate.  They  are  not 
many ;  nor  have  we  much  to  say  of  persons 
lying  in  the  church  itself,  or  in  the  church 
vaults.  What  notices  we  have  to  give, 
whether  in  church  or  church-yard,  we  shall 
put  in  chronological  order,  as  not  only  being 
most  convenient,  hut  having  a  certain  mortal 
propriety. 

But  first  we  must  return  to  the  church 
itself.  From  what  we  have  said  of  it,  the 
reader  will  conclude  that  it  is  remarkable,  as 
an  edifice,   for  nothing  but  the  smallness  and 
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homeliness  of  its  appearance ;  but  it  haii 
this  curious  additional  claim  to  consideration  ; 
namely,  that  what  with  partial  rebuildings, 
and  wholesale  repairs,  it  has  been  altered, 
since  the  year  1683,  nearly  a  dozen  times. 
How  often  before  then,  we  cannot  say  ;  nor 
do  we  know  when  it  was  first  built.  But 
the  alterations,  for  the  most  part,  appear  to 
have  been  as  bad  as  what  they  altered. 
They  beat  the  silk  stocking,  the  repeated 
mendings  of  which  turned  it  into  worsted. 
They  were  always  worsted,  badly  darned. 
They  resembled  the  scape-grace  relation  of 
the  famous  Penn,  whom  his  punning  recorder 
described  as  a  pen  that  had  been  "  often 
cut,  but  never  mended."  What  were 
improvements  or  requirements  in  some 
respects,  became  defacements  in  others,  or 
things  to  be  wished  away.  The  painted 
window  was  meagre ;  the  galleries   clogged 
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up  a  space  already  too  little,  and  looked 
as  if  they  would  slide  into  the  pews ; 
the  pews  themselves  were  too  tall,  and  ag- 
gravated that  sense  of  closeness  and  crowd- 
ing, to  which  the  increasing  population  natu- 
rally tended,  and  which  is  still  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  a  visitor  of  the  church. 

While  writing  this  passage,  however,  (for 
the  church  is  now  undergoing  another 
repair),  we  have  the  pleasure  of  observing 
that  the  pews  'are  in  the  act  of  being  made 
lower ;  and  we  hail  this  undoubted  im- 
provement, as  an  evidence  of  the  better 
taste  which  new  authorities  have  brought 
even  into  Kensington  parish  church,  and 
which,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  from 
what  they  have  done  in  other  respects. 
We  must  add,  that  its  psalmody  appears 
to  have  been  for  some  time  past  superior 
to   that  of  most  churches,   owing,  it  would 
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seem,  to  the  accomplished  family  of  the 
Callcotts,  who  have  long  been  residents  of 
the  parish,  and  one  of  whom,  no  great 
while  ago,  was  organist.  Nor  should  the 
writer  omit,  that  the  parish  authorities, 
both  clerical  and  laical,  and  their  servants 
also,  do  justice  to  the  example  at  their 
head,  and  are  as  courteous  as  becomes 
their  position. 

Here,  in  church  or  church-yard,  among 
other  less  noticeable  persons,  have  been 
buried — 

Imprimis,  in  the  year  1510,  Philip 
Meautis,  son  and  heir  of  John  Meautis ; 
which  said  John  Meautis,  described  in  a 
pardon  granted  by  Edward  the  Fifth,  as 
"  John  Meautis  of  our  town  of  Calais, 
clerk,  otherwise  called  John  dc  Meautis, 
lately  of  London,  gentleman,  otherwise  called 
John  de  Meautis,   lately  of  Kensington,    in 
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the  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  other- 
wise called  John  de  Meutice,  of  the  town 
of  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, yeoman,  or  under  whatever  name  he 
may  be  registered,"  is  forgiven  and  absolved 
from  all  outlawry  and  all  other  consequences 
of  neglects,  contempts,  concealments,  con- 
spiracies, extortions,  murders,  [murdra !) 
and  whatsoever  other  felonies  and  enormities 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of  Probably  it 
was  a  pardon  from  Richard,  the  poor  little 
king's  uncle,  on  the  understanding  that  an 
enemy  of  the  House  of  York  was  to  become 
a  friend ;  an  expectation  wliich  did  not 
hinder  John  Meautis,  or  his  son  Philip 
(we  know  not  which)  from  becoming  secre- 
tary to  Kings  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth. 
We  notice  the  name  for  two  other  reasons ; 
first,  because  it  was  that  of  Bacon's  faithful 
secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Meautis,  who   raised 
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the  characteristic  statue  to  the  philosopher, 
which  sits  thinking  on  his  monument  at 
St.  Albans ;  second,  to  observe,  that  the 
alias  Meautis,  or  Meutice  (the  name  being 
obviously  of  French  origin)  renders  it 
probable  that  there  is  more  propriety  in 
the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Bewfort  for 
Beaufort,  than  might  otherwise  be  sup- 
posed, especially  as  we  retain  it  in  the  word 
beauty,  the  English  of  heaute.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  real  old 
French  pronunciation.  We  have  read  in 
some  book,  but  forget  where,  that  the 
existing  mode  of  speaking  French,  which 
has  so  frittered  and  clipped  it,  and  rendered 
its  prosody  such  a  puzzle  to  English  readers, 
is  not  older  than  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 

The    next    distinguished    burial    we  meet 
with,    is   that   of  one    Sir   Manhood   Pen- 
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ruddock,  a  gentleman  whose  peremptory 
baptismal  name,  joined  to  his  chivalrous 
rank,  and  to  the  nature  of  his  death, 
appears  to  insist  on  attention  to  his  memory, 
upon  pain  of  a  challenge  from  his  ghost. 
He  was  "  slain  at  Netting  Wood  (saith  the 
parish  register)  in  fight ; "  that  is  to  say, 
we  take  it,  in  a  duel ;  for  the  "  fight "  was 
in  the  year  1608,  during  the  pacific  times 
of  King  James  the  First.  Sir  Manhood 
was  most  likely  some  hot-headed  Welshman, 
the  son  of  a  corresponding  father,  who  had 
thus  christened  him,  by  way  of  injunction  to 
uphold  the  fame  of  his  ancestors. 

From  Sir  Manhood,  we  are  borne  over 
a  considerable  interval  of  time,  and  brought 
to  Addison's  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died 
in  the  year  1721,  at  the  age  of  four  and 
twenty.  He  was  son  of  the  Countess 
whom  Addison   married,  and  was  the  youth 
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to  whom  the  morahst  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  famous  words,  "  See  how  a 
Christian  can  die."  A  statue  of  him,  in 
marble,  and  in  good  condition,  is  still  re- 
maining in  the  church,  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  principal  entrance  from  the 
street.  It  sits  under  an  epitaph,  leaning 
on  an  urn ;  and  has  an  aspect,  which,  at 
first  sight,  you  hardly  know  whether  to  be 
male  or  female.  This  is  owing,  partly  to 
the  delicate  smooth  face  and  flowing  hair, 
and  partly  to  the  robe,  which  has  some- 
thing of  the  look  of  a  lady's  gown.  On 
turning  to  the  legs,  and  finding  them  in 
ancient  sandals,  you  discover  that  the  gown 
is  a  Roman  toga.  Either  the  face  is  unlike, 
or  the  compliment  to  its  manliness  (strangely 
paid  in  the  first  person — virile  nescio  quid) 
is  clearly  undeserved.  The  whole  epitaph, 
indeed,    is    contradictory    to    the    tradition 
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handed  down  respecting  the  rakery  of  this 
young  nobleman  ;  probably  on  no  better 
foundation  than  Addison's  dying  words, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  imply  some 
special  moral  necessity  for  them,  on  the 
part  of  his  hearer.  Writers  complimented 
the  Earl  on  his  virtues,  while  he  was  living ; 
and  Addison,  in  some  pleasant  letters  to 
him,  on  the  subject  of  birds,  speaks  of  his 
"  more  severe  studies,"  and  of  their  common 
friend,  Virgil.  The  probability  is,  that  he 
was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  of  a 
lively  enough  mind,  and  that  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Shaftes- 
bury and  others,  with  a  vivacity  which 
Addison  thought  fit  to  repress. 

Francis  Colman,  in  1733.  Father  and 
grandfather  of  the  two  George  Colmans, 
the  dramatists,  both  buried  here  also.  He 
was  sometime  British  Minister  at  the  Court 
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of  Tuscany.  The  dramatic  propensity  of 
the  family  appears  to  have  commenced 
with  this  gentleman,  who  interested  himself 
in  operatic  affairs,  and  wrote  the  words  of 
Handel's  "  Ariadne  in  Naxos."  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Gay. 

Dr.  John  Jortin,  in  the  year  1770, 
aged  7 1 .  Author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Erasmus ;"  an  elegant  scholar,  critic,  and 
theologian.  He  lies  in  the  church-yard, 
under  a  flat  stone,  which  is  surrounded 
with  iron  rails,  and  briefly  inscribed  with  his 
name,  age,  and  the  day  on  which  he  "  cease 
to  be  mortal"  {mortalis  esse  desiit.) 
Among  the  improvements  which  the  au- 
thorities here  are  making,  we  trust  we  shall 
see  these  good  words  rescued  from  the  dirt 
which  has  obscured  them. 

There  were  some  curious  inconsistencies 
in    Jortin.     He    was    a    good-natured    man, 
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with  unattractive  manners ;  was  a  writer 
of  elegant  sermons,  which  he  read  very 
badly  ;  and  was  always  intimating  that  he 
ought  to  have  had  greater  preferment  in 
the  church  ;  though  he  was  suspected,  not 
unreasonably,  of  differing  with  it  on  some 
points  held  essential  to  orthodoxy.  His  life 
was  written  by  Dr.  Disney  the  Unitarian. 
The  doctor's  book  ought  to  have  been  more 
amusing,  considering  that  Jortin  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wit.  To  the  best  of 
our  recollection,  it  contains  but  one  solitary 
jest,  and  that  more  pleasant  than  exquisite. 
Jortin,  when  summoned  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  some  pubhc  room,  before  the 
bishop  who  gave  him  his  vicarage,  could  not 
find  his  hat.  On  returning  to  his  friends, 
he  said,  "  I  have  lost  my  hat,  but  got  a 
hving." 

Mr.    Thomas    Wright,     1776.     One    of 
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those  didactic  gentlemen,  who  cannot  leave 
off  the  Iiabit  of  fault-finding,  even  in  their 
graves,  but  must  needs  lecture  and  snub 
the  readers  of  their  tomb-stones.  This 
posthumous  busy-body,  who  informs  us  that 
his  own  head  is  quiet,  seems  determined 
that  the  case  shall  be  different  with  ours. 
The  following  is  his  epitaph  in  the  church- 
yard: 

"  Farewell,  vain  world !  I've  had  enough  of  thee ; 
I  value  not  what  thou  canst  say  of  me ; 
Thy  smiles  I  value  not,  nor  frowns  don't  fear ; 
All's  one  to  me,  my  head  is  quiet  here. 
What  faults  you've  seen  in  me.  take  care  to  shun, 
Go  home,  and  see  there's  something  to  be  done." 

— Of  course  there  is.  But  why  could  not 
Mr.  Thomas  Wriglit  let  us  have  a  little 
quiet,  as  well  as  himself?  Did  he  despair 
of  being  able  to  give  us  any  pleasure  in  his 
company,  alive  or  dead  ? 

VOL.   I.  i 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHURCH  AND  CHURCH-YARD  CONTINUED  —  MADAN 
AND  HIS  THELYPTHORA — GEORGE  COLMAN  THE 
ELDER — DR.  WARREN — ELPHINSTONE  AGAIN — THE 
BIANCHIS  —  MRS.  INCHBALD  —  SPOFFORTH  — JAMES 
MILL — GEORGE  COLMAN  THE  YOUNGER — THE  CHARN- 
LEYS — FLOWERS    ON    GRAVES — URN-BURIAL. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Madan,  1790, 
aged  sixty-four.  His  mother  was  a 
Cowper,  and  aunt  of  the  poet.  He  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  his  day,  and  very 
unpopular  with  the  religious  world,  hy 
writing  a  hook  called  "  Thelypthora"  (Female 
Ruin)   in  which,   upon   the  strength  of  the 
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Mosaic  law,  he  recommended  polygamy  as 
a  remedy  for  seduction.  His  arguments 
were  learned  and  acute,  but  accompanied 
by  so  much  bigotry,  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  usual  repugnance  of  the  com- 
munity to  touch  upon  one  of  the  sorest 
of  social  questions,  they  left  him  at  the 
mercy  of  opponents  who  might  otherwise 
have  found  them  very  puzzling.  The 
reader  may  judge  the  matter  for  himself 
from  the  following  anecdote,  which  Madan 
relates  in  his  book. 

"  On  conversing,"  he  says,  "  with  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  Jew  on  this  subject, 
he  told  me,  that  some  time  ago  a  rich  young 
Jew  at  x\msterdam  seduced  a  poor  Jewess 
who  was  a  servant-girl.  She  insisted  on 
his  publicly  marrying  hei-,  which  he  refused. 
She  complained  to  the  synagogue,  who 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  them,  that 
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they  might  enquire  properly  into  the  fact. 
Finding  it  true,  they  sentenced  him  to  marry 
her  publicly.  He  would  not,  urging  the 
diiference  of  his  rank  from  hers;  but  this 
plea  was  not  allowed;  they  urged  the  law 
of  God  against  him ;  but  he  continuing 
obstinate  in  his  refusal,  they  excommunicated 
him.  He  applied  to  some  of  the  states  of 
Holland,  that  they  would  interfere ;  but 
they  refused  it,  saying  the  synagogue  had  a 
right  to  enforce  their  own  laws.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  con- 
versing, what  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
this  young  man  had  been  before  married 
to  another  woman  then  living.  He  answered 
'just  the  same  ;  for,  by  the  law  of  Moses  no 
man  can  take  a  virgin,  and  afterwards 
abandon  her  at  his  pleasure.'  "* 

*  Vol.  II.,  p  336. 
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The  reader  will  see  the  difficulties  of 
the  question,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for 
discussing  it;  though  it  is  impossible  for  a 
mind  of  any  reflection  not  to  be  crossed 
with  a  deep  shade  of  regret  at  seeing  how 
constantly  the  far  greater  questions  which 
involve  it,  and  which  Mr.  Madan  was 
incompetent  even  to  discuss,  are  evaded 
and  put  oif  by  moral  and  statistical  \\Titers 
who  are  otherwise  conscientious  men. 

George  Colman,  the  Elder,  1794,  aged 
sixty-one,  author  of  the  "Jealous  Wife" 
and  other  comedies ;  joint  author  with 
Garrick,  of  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage  ;  " 
with  Bonnell  Thornton,  of  the  periodical 
work,  "  The  Connoisseur ;  "  and  translator 
of  Terence's  Plays,  and  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry.  An  elegant  scholar,  and  lively  and 
amusing,  but  in  no  respects  a  great  writer. 
He  comes   much    nearer  to    Murphy,   than 
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to  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar.  He  saw 
pleasantly  into  the  surface  of  things,  but 
little  further. 

Dr.  Warren,  in  1797,  aged  sixty-six. 
The  elder  of  two  celebrated  physicians  of 
that  name,  father  and  son.  Dr.  Warren 
seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  his  class. 
He  was  no  formalist,  but  impressed  and 
interested  his  patients  with  the  most  sterling 
qualities,  both  professional  and  personal, 
and  had  the  art  (a  very  great  and  important 
art  in  a  physician)  of  entertaining  them, 
and  keeping  up  their  spirits.  We  have 
heard  it  said,  on  the  best  of  all  authorities 
on  such  a  point — that  of  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  woman — that  the  "  finest  eyes 
in  the  world "  were  hereditary  in  the 
Warrens ;  so  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  reader  will  not  wonder  to  be 
told,    that   Mrs.  Inchbald,   who  was  one   of 
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his  patients,  was  secretly  in  love  with  him, 
;ind  would  pace  Sackville  Street  after  dark, 
purely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
light  in  his  window.  A  pleasant  answer  is 
recorded  of  him  to  Lady  Spencer.  Her 
Ladyship  questioned  whether  the  minds  of 
physicians  must  not  be  frequently  embittered 
by  the  reflection,  that  a  different  mode  of 
treatment  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  their 
patients.  Dr.  Warren  thought  otherwise. 
"  The  balance  between  satisfaction  and 
remorse,  must,"  he  considered,  "  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  satisfaction,"  and,  as  an  instance 
of  it,  he  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  curing  her  Ladyship  "  forty  times  before 
he  killed  her." 

James  Elphinstone,  in  1804,  aged  eighty- 
eight  ;  the  good  Dominie  before-mentioned  ; 
translator  of  "  Martial."  The  marble  tablet 
inscribed  to   his  memorv,  on  the  outside  of 
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the  eastern  wall,  was  set  up  by  his  wife ; 
which  reminds  us  of  an  omission  in  our 
notice  of  him ;  to  wit,  that,  after  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  France,  when  a  young  man, 
he  never  altered  his  dress.  It  was  a  suit 
of  drab  colour,  with  bag-wig  and  toupee,  all 
made  according  to  the  fashion  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time.  Latterly,  however,  he 
more  than  once  offered  to  make  any  change 
in  it  "  which  Mrs.  Elphinstone  might  deem 
proper ;  "  but  the  good  lady's  eyes  had  been 
so  accustomed  to  see  her  husband  as  he 
was,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
beholding  him  otherwise ;  or,  to  use  the 
more  emphatic  language  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
(the  late  Mr.  Dallas,  the  novelist),  his  virtues 
and  worth  had  so  "  sanctified  his  appearance 
in  her  eyes,  that  she  would  have  thought 
the  alteration  a  sacrilege."  It  appears,  also, 
from  accounts  given  us  by  the  same  gentle- 
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man,  that  the  worthy  schoolmaster,  tu  his 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  English  language, 
added  no  less  for  that  of  the  appearance 
of  the  ladies.  For  Mr,  Dallas  tells  us, 
that,  when  any  "  were  in  company  whose 
sleeves  were  at  a  distance  from  their  elbows, 
or  whose  bosoms  were  at  all  exposed,  he 
would  tidget  from  place  to  place,  look 
askance  with  a  slight  convulsion  of  his  left 
eye,  and  never  rest  till  he  approached  some 
of  them,  and  pointing  to  their  arms,  would 
say,  '  Oh  !  yes,  indeed,  it  is  very  pretty  ; 
but  it  betrays  mere  fashion  than  modesty,' 
or  some  such  familiar  phrase  ;  after  which 
he  became  very  good-humoured."  One 
fancies  good  Mrs.  Elphinstone  bridling  up, 
at  these  times,  in  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  well-covered  charms  ;  and  approving 
her  husband,  for  thus  combining  his  ad- 
mh-ation  of  ladies'  beauties  in  the  abstract, 

I  3 
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with  objections  to  the  fair  challengers  of  it  in 
particular. 

But  we  shall  forget  the  place  of  which 
we  are  talking ;  though,  indeed,  to  speak 
of  such  deceased  people  as  the  Elphinstones, 
is  the  next  thing  to  looking  at  children 
playing  over  their  graves.  Their  smiles 
excuse  one's  own. 

The  ensuing  record  on  a  stone  in  the 
church-yard  recalls  all  our  gravity  : 

Caroline  Nelson  Biauchi, 
Died  June  28,  1807,  aged  5. 

Also, 

IVaucesco  Bianchi, 

Di  Cremona,  died  27th  Nov.,  1810,  aged  59. 

We  nnention  both  these  names,  for  the 
affecting  reason,  that  they  record  a  father 
who  died  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of 
his  child.       He  was  a  distinguished  musical 
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composer,  and  wrote  operas  that  were 
favourites  with  the  Bantis  and  Billlngtons 
of  his  day.  It  hardly  need  be  added  that 
he  was  a  most  amiable  and  benevolent  man. 
What  a  death  he  must  have  died  !  Three 
years  of  wasting  sorrow  !  Yet  death  thus 
loses  its  sting ;  and  in  the  last  moments 
there  is  the  blissful  hope  of  rejoining  the 
object  of  affection.  Those  are  great 
payments  of  their  kind  ;  great  privileges ; 
unable  as  the  sufferer  must  be,  till  sure 
of  dying,  to  rejoice  in  their  possession. 

Elizabeth  Inchbald,  before  mentioned, 
1821.  She  lies  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  church-yard,  close  to  a  son  of 
Canning,  the  verses  on  whose  tomb-stone 
by  his  father  have  little  merit  beyond  that 
of  conventional  elegance.  They  are  not 
unaffecting ;  for  if  nature  speaks  at  all,  she 
must  speak  to  some  purpose,   whatever  be 
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her  language ;  but,  compared  with  it  in 
other  respects,  the  plain  prose  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Inchbald  is  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
vailing difference  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
parties — that  to  the  woman  being  truth 
itself,  while  the  statesman's  is  truth  after 
a  fashion  ;  and  the  fashion  addresses  itself 
to  one's  attention  as  much  as  the  truth. 

SACRED   TO  THE   MEMORY 
OP 

ELIZABETH  INCHBALD, 

WHOSE   WRITINGS   WILL  BE   CHERISHED, 

WHILE   TRUTH,   SIMPLICITY,   AND   FEELING 

COMMAND   PUBLIC  ADMIRATION; 

AND   WHOSE   RETIRED   AND   EXEMPLARY  LIFE 

CLOSED   AS   IT   EXISTED, 

IN   ACTS   OE   CHARITY   AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

"  Existed  "  is  hardly  the  right  word.  It 
should  have  been  "  was  passed,"  or  some- 
thing of   that  kind.     But  it  is  intelligible. 
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and  was  true.  We  take  the  opportunity  of 
observing,  in  addition  to  our  previous  notice 
of  this  lady,  that  although  we  have  spoken 
but  of  the  latest  and  profoundest  of  her 
two  novels,  the  "  Simple  Story,"  the  other, 
"  Nature  and  Art,"  is  also  full  of  genius, 
and  would  alone  have  rendered  the  steps 
of  her  pilgrimage  in  this  life  worthy  the 
tracing.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  fiction  in  this  country,  that  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  prosperous  the  great  modern 
note  of  Justice  to  All.  No  reader,  of  the 
least  reflection,  can  forget  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  trial  of  the  poor  girl, 
whose  crime  was  owing  to  the  very  judge 
on  the  bench  that  sentences  her  to 
death. 

Reginald  Spoiforth,  the  glee-composer, 
in  1827,  aged  37.  There  is  a  tablet 
to   his    memory   on    the    left-hand   side    on 
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the  outer  wall  of  the  church,  close  by  the 
principal  entrance.  Bacon  has  compared  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  out  of  doors  to  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  warbling  of  music. 
The  crescendos  and  diminuendos  in 
SpolForth's  beautiful  composition,  "  Health 
to  my  dear,"  always  remind  us  of  that 
charming  simile.  Musicians,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  as  long-lived  as  painters,  or 
even  as  poets,  though  the  latter  are  so  ex- 
citable a  race.  The  reason  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  that  the  musical  art  is  of  the 
more  sensuous  nature,  as  that  musicians, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  their  profession, 
continue  all  their  hves  to  go  more  into 
company,  and  to  keep  late  hours.  The 
painter  (barring  corporate  jealousies)  can 
live  as  quiet  as  a  hermit ;  and  the  poet, 
from  the  habit  of  seeing  so  much  in 
everything    that    he    looks    upon,    makes  a 
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refuge  for  himself  against  vicissitude  out  of 
his  books  and  his  fireside. 

James  Mill,  in  June,  1836,  aged  sixty- 
two  ;  the  historian  of  British  India  ; — distin- 
guished father  of  an  illustrious  son.  He  has 
a  tablet  on  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Mill  persuaded  himself,  that  a  man  who 
had  never  been  in  India,  and  who  knew 
none  of  its  languages,  was  better  qualified 
to  write  a  history  of  that  country,  than 
one  who  had.  The  consequence  of  this 
paradox  was,  that  after  his  death,  the  book- 
seller found  it  necessary  to  employ  one  of 
the  persons  thus  described  as  less  competent, 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  mistakes 
of  his  predecessor.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Mill's  history  was  a  work  so  remarkable 
for  its  ability,  that  although  he  had  found 
great  fault  with  the  East  India  Company, 
they,  much   to  the  credit  of  their  feelings. 
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or  their  policy,  appointed  iiim  to  a  con- 
siderable office  in  their  establishment.  Would 
to  Heaven  they  had  empowered  him  to 
give  the  unfortunate  millions  under  their 
government  fewer  reasons  to  curse  their 
officers  in  general,  and  a  little  more  salt 
to  their  rice. 

George  Colman,  the  younger,  in  October, 
1836,  aged  seventy-four;  a  more  amusing, 
thuugh  not  so  judicious  a  dramatist  as 
his  father.  His  excellence  lay  in  farce. 
His  greatest  defect  was  in  sentiment ;  for 
which  he  substituted  noise  or  common-place. 
In  the  decline  of  life,  he  attained  to  a  very 
unlucky  piece  of  prosperity.  He  was  appointed 
Dramatic  Censor ;  that  is  to  say,  reviser, 
under  government,  of  plays  offered  to 
managers  for  performance ;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  this  office,  with  a  ludicrous  and 
unblushing  severity,    he   struck  out   of   the 
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pieces  submitted  to  him  the  least  oatli  or 
adjuration,  with  which  his  own  plays  had 
been  plentifully  garnished. 

Alfred  Hammond  Charnley,  1837,  aged 
three  years  and  eight  months  ;  and  Thomas 
Foxcroft  Charnley,  1851,  aged  twenty-one 
years.  We  know  not  who  the  Charnleys 
were;  but  we  notice  them,  because  their 
grave,  the  only  one  in  the  churchyard  so 
distinguished,  is  adorned  with  flowers.  A 
printed  tablet  requests  people  not  to  pluck 
the  flowers,  and  the  request  appears  to  be 
attended  to.  Human  kind  are  disposed  to 
be  reasonable  and  feeling,  if  reasonable  appeal 
is  made  to  them,  and  a  chord  in  the  heart 
is  touched.  The  public  cemeteries,  which 
we  have  imitated  from  the  French,  appear 
to  have  brought  back  among  us  this  incli- 
nation to  put  flowers  on  graves.  The 
custom  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  almost 
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all  parts  of  the  world,  according  as  nations 
and  religions  have  been  kindly.  It  is  the 
Puritans  who  would  seem  to  have  done  it 
away  in  England  and  Scotland.  Wales,  we 
believe,  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  in 
which  it  has  never  been  discontinued.  The 
custom  is  surely  good  and  desirable.  It  does 
not  follow  that  those  who  are  slow  to 
resume  it  must  be  unfeeling,  any  more  than 
that  those  who  are  quick  to  do  so,  must  of 
necessity  be  otherwise.  A  variety  of  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  death  itself  may  produce 
different  impressions  in  this  respect  on 
different  minds ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  flowers.  You 
are  sure  that  those  who  put  them,  think 
of  the  dead  somehow.  Whatever  motives 
may  be  mixed  up  with  it,  the  respectful 
attention  solicited  towards  the  departed  is 
unequivocal ;      and      this     circumstance    is 
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pleasing  to  the  living,  and  may  benefit 
their  dispositions.  They  think  that  their 
own  memories  may  probably  be  cherished 
in  hke  manner;  and  thoughtfulness  is 
awakened  in  them,  towards  living  as  well  as 
dead.  It  is  a  peculiar  privilege,  too,  of 
flowers,  to  befit  every  place  in  which  they 
appear,  and  to  contribute  to  it  its  best 
associations.  We  had  almost  said,  they 
are  incapable  of  being  put  to  unworthy 
use.  The  contradiction  would  look  simply 
monstrous,  and  the  flowers  be  pitied  for 
the  insult.  No  butcher  would  think  of 
putting  them  in  a  slaughter-house ;  unless, 
indeed,  they  could  overpower  its  odour. 
No  inquisitor  (we  beg  the  butcher's  pardon 
for  naming  two  such  persons  together)  was 
ever  cruel  or  impudent  enough  to  wreathe 
flowers  about  a  rack.  Flowers,  besides  being 
beautiful  themselves,  are  suggestive  of  every 
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other  kind  of  beauty  ;  of  gentleness,  of 
youthfulness,  of  hope.  They  are  evidences 
of  Nature's  good-nature ;  proofs  manifest 
that  she  means  us  well,  and  more  than 
well ;  that  she  loves  to  give  us  the  beautiful 
in  addition  to  the  useful.  They  neutralize 
bad  with  good  ;  beautify  good  itself ;  make 
life  livelier;  human  bloom  more  blooming; 
and  anticipate  the  spring  of  Heaven  over 
the  winter  of  the  grave.  Their  very  frailty, 
and  the  shortness  of  their  lives,  please  us, 
because  of  this  their  indestructible  associ- 
ation vvith  beauty ;  for  while  they  make 
us  regret  our  own  like  transitory  existence, 
they  soothe  us  with  a  consciousness,  how- 
ever dim,  of  our  power  to  perceive  beauty  ; 
therefore  of  our  link  with  something  divine 
and  deathless,  and  of  our  right  to  hope 
that  immortal  thoughts  will  have  immortal 
realization.     And  it  is  for  all  these  reasons 
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the  flowers  on  graves  are   beautiful,  and  that 
we  hope  to  see  them  prosper  accordingly. 

But  we  have  two  more  reasons  for 
noticing  the  particular  grave  before  us.  One 
is,  that  when  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  a 
dog  came  nestling  against  it,  as  if  with 
affection ;  taking  up  his  bed  (in  which  we 
left  him),  as  though  he  had  again  settled 
himself  beside  a  master.  Tlic  other,  that 
while  again  looking  at  the  grave,  and  thinking 
how  becomingly  the  flowers  were  attended 
to,  being  as  fresh  as  when  we  saw  them 
before,  a  voice  behind  us  said  gently : 
"Those  are  my  dear  children."  It  was 
the  mother.  She  had  seen  us,  perhaps, 
looking  longer  than  was  customary,  and 
thus  been  induced  to  speak.  We  violate 
no  delicacy  in  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance. Records  on  tombstones  are  intro- 
ducers of  the  living  to   the  dead  ;    makers 
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of  mortal  acquaintances ;  and  "  one  touch 
of  nature,"  in  making  the  "  whole  world 
kin,"  gives  them  the  right  of  speaking  like 
kindred,  to,  and  of,  one  another.  We 
expressed  to  the  good  parent  our  pleasure 
at  seeing  the  flowers  so  well  kept,  and  for 
so  long  a  time.  She  said  they  would  be 
so  as  long  as  she  lived. 

It  is  impssible  not  to  respect  and  sym- 
pathize with  feelings  hke  these.  We  should 
say,  nevertheless  (and  as  questions  of  this 
kind  are  of  general  interest,  we  address  the 
remark  to  all  loving  survivors),  that  although 
a  life-long  observance  of  such  attentions 
could  do  anything  but  dishonour  to  living 
or  dead,  the  discontinuance  of  it,  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  could  not,  of  necessity, 
be  a  reproach  to  cither ;  for  the  practice 
concerns  the  feelings  of  the  one  still  more 
than    the    memory    of   the  other ;    and   in 
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cases  where  it  might  keep  open  the  wounds 
of  remembrance  too  long  and  too  sorely, 
no  loving  persons,  while  alive,  could  wish 
that  their  survivors  should  take  such  pains  to 
hinder  themselves  from  being  rehevcd.  It 
is  natural  for  some  time,  often  for  too  long 
a  time,  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  the 
departed,  the  bodies  in  which  they  lived, 
and  in  which  we  loved  them.  Few  of  us 
can  so  spiritualize  their  new  condition  all  at 
once,  as  to  visit  them  in  thought  no  where 
but  in  another  world.  We  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  them  bodily,  in  this. 
In  fact,  they  are  still  bodily  with  us ;  still  in 
our  world,  if  not  on  it ;  and  for  a  time,  we 
must  reconcile  that  thought  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  can  ;  warm  it  with  our  tears ; 
put  it  on  an  equality  with  us,  by  means  of 
our  very  sorrow,  from  which,  whatsoever  its 
other  disadvantages,  it  is  now  exempt ;  give 
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it  earthly  privileges  of  some  kind,  whether 
of  flowers,  or  other  fondness. 

Nothing  but  urn-burial  could  help  us 
better;  could  shorten  the  sense  of  the  in- 
terval between  one  world  and  the  other ; 
between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual  con- 
dition; and  to  the  practice  of  urn-burial, 
the  nations  must  surely  return.  Population 
will  render  it  unavoidable.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, we  must  gradually  let  our  thoughts  of 
the  body  decay,  even  as  the  body  itself 
decays ;  must  consent  to  part  with  it,  and 
become  wholly  spiritual,  wholly  sensible  that 
its  best  affections  were  things  of  the  mind 
and  heart ;  and  that  as  those,  while  in  this 
world,  could  triumph  over  thoughts  of  death, 
so  they  are  now  ascertaining  why  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so,  in  another. 

Let  flowers,  therefore,  be  put  awhile  on 
graves,  and  contend  with  the  idea  of  death. 
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Let  them  contend  with  it,  if  we  please,  as 
long  as  we  live,  provided  our  own  lives 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  long ;  in 
which  case,  we  are,  in  a  manner,  making 
our  own  mortal  bed  with  those  of  the  de- 
parted, and  preparing  to  sleep  sweetly  together 
till  the  great  morning.  But  under  other 
circumstances,  let  us  learn  to  be  content 
that  the  flowers  die,  and  that  our  companions 
have  gone  away ;  for  go  we  shall  ourselves ; 
and  it  is  fit  that  we  believe  them  gone  into 
the  only  state,  in  which  they  cannot  perish. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OLD  CHARITY-SCHOOL  AND  SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH 
— THE  NEW  VESTRY-HALL — COBBETT — SCARSDALE- 
HOUSE — THE  CURZONS,  AND  POPe's  AND  ROWe's 
EARL    OF    SCARSDALE — THE    WORKHOUSE. 

Returning  from  the  church  into  the  High 
Street,  there  presents  itself,  not  many  yards 
further,  on  the  right  side  of  the  way,  a 
curious  looking  hrick  edifice,  at  once  slender 
and  robust  (if  the  reader  can  imagine  such  a 
combination)  ;  or,  tall  and  sturdy  ;  or,  narrow, 
compact,  and  thick  in  the  walls.     Over  the 
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second  story  is  a  square  tower,  probably  in- 
tended to  hold  a  bell ;  and  originally  there 
was  another  tower  above  that,  which  must 
have  made  the  whole  edifice  appear  unac- 
countably tall.  Finally,  to  adopt  the  con- 
venient word  of  "  that  late  eminent  antiquary, 
Mr.  John  Carter,"  there  stands  on  each  side 
of  the  first  story,  the  "  costumic  statue  of 
a  charity-child." 

It  is  the  old  Kensington  Charity  School, 
built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh ;  now  a  savings- 
bank,  with  a  new  school-room  by  the  side 
of  it. 

Sir  John,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  wit  full 
of  mirth  in  his  comedies,  and  an  architect 
full  of  gravity  in  his  buildings.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Dutchman  by  a  French  mother.  A 
certain  Dr.  Evans,  who  was  addicted  to  the 
like  extremes  in  literature,  though  neither  his 
mirth   nor   his  gravity   was  so  good,  wrote  a 
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jesting  epitaph  on  Sir  John,  the  final  couplet 
of  which  has  become  famous : 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  however  was  of  opinion, 
that  Vanbrugh's  style  was  misconstrued,  and 
that  it  w^as  very  poetical  and  noble.      The 
present  building  has  certainly  contrived  to  look 
heavy,  even  though  it  is  narrow ;  but  nobody 
who  looks  at  it  can  doubt  that  it  was  built  to 
endure.     If  suffered  to  remain,  it  will,  even 
now,  probably  outlast  the  whole  of  Kensing- 
ton.    Look  at  it,    reader,  as  you   go,   with 
an    eye    to    this   supposition.      Think,  also, 
what  interest  a  celebrated  name  can  attach 
to  a  homely  structure ;  and  wonder  to  reflect' 
that  he  who  built  it  was  the  same  "  Captain 
Vanbrugh,"  a  man  of  "  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town,"   who  wrote  the  characters  of  romping 
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Miss    Hoyden    and    the    dandy  Lord    Fop- 
pington. 

Next  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  old  edifice 
is  the  new  Vestry  Hall,  a  building  lately 
erected  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  which  has 
acquired  a  natural  popularity  in  this  suburb 
from  the  presence  of  Holland  House.  There 
is  something  in  the  style,  too,  very  suitable 
to  the  British  climate,  its  bay-windows 
largely  admitting  the  light,  while  the  com- 
paratively blind  and  solid  walls  are  charac- 
teristic of  warmth  and  comfort.  The 
warm  colours,  also,  of  yellow  and  red, 
that  prevail  in  the  exterior  of  these  buildings, 
and  the  bricks  of  which  they  are  composed, 
in  preference  to  stone  and  stucco,  are  far 
better  for  us  than  the  cold  whites  of  the 
latter.  Honest  old  red  is  the  best  of  all. 
The    miscrablcst    object    in    England   on   a 
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rainy  day  (next  to  the  pauper  that  inhabits 
it)  is  a  tumble-down  hut  of  lath  and 
plaster. 

Nearly  opposite  the  new  Vestry  Hall,  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wright, 
an  ironmonger,  lived  for  some  years  the 
once  celebrated  political  writer,  William 
Cobbett. 

Cobbett,  as  some  of  our  readers  may 
remember,  was  a  self-taught  man  of  great 
natural  abilities,  who,  from  excess  of  self- 
esteem,  defect  of  sympathy  out  of  the  pale 
of  his  own  sphere,  and  a  want  of  that 
scholarly  "  discipline  of  humanity,"  of 
which  such  men  stand  particularly  in  need, 
went  from  one  extreme  in  politics  to  another 
with  anything  but  misgiving;  injured  the 
good  which  he  otherwise  did  to  Reform, 
by  a  long  course  of  obloquy  and  exaggera- 
tion ;    brought    his    courage    and    even  his 
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principles  into  question,  by  retreats  before 
his  opponents,  and  apparent  compromises 
with  government  ;  and  ended  a  life  of  in- 
domitable industry,  by  obtaining  the  repu- 
tation rather  of  a  powerful  and  amusing, 
than  estimable  or  lasting  writing.  Readers 
of  his  "  Political  Register"  will  not  easily 
forget  how  he  lorded  it  over  public  men, 
as  if  they  knew  nothing,  and  he  knew  every- 
thing; or  what  letters  he  addressed  to 
them,  in  a  style  beyond  the  unceremonious ; 
such  as  those  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
beginning  "  Bishop,"  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  whom  he  addressed  as  "  Peel's-Bill- 
Peel,"  and  saluted  simply  by  his  surname. 

Hazlitt  said  of  him,  that  had  everything 
been  done  as  he  desired  in  church  and 
state,  he  would  have  differed  with  it  all 
next  day,  out  of  the  pure  pleasure  of  op- 
position. 
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Cobbett's  worse  propensity  was  to  exult 
over  the  fallen.  His  implied  curses  of  the 
hapless  George  the  Third,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fine  and  imprisonment 
which  produced  them,  are  too  shocking  to 
be  repeated.  He  crowed  unmercifully  over 
the  suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and, 
ridiculously  as  ungenerously,  pronounced 
Walter  Scott,  during  his  decline,  and  after 
the  bankruptcy  which  he  laboured  so  heroic- 
ally to  avert,  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
"  humbug." 

But  the  vigour  which  he  thus  abused 
was  not  to  be  denied.  Bating  an  occasional 
parade  of  the  little  scholarship  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  which  sometimes  be- 
trayed him  into  incorrectness,  even  of  the 
grammar  which  he  professed  to  teach, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  pure,  vigorous, 
idiomatical  style  of  his  general  writing,    or 
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the  graphical  descriptions  he  would  give 
both  of  men  and  things,  whether  in  arti- 
ficial life,  or  in  matters  connected  with  his 
agricultural  experience.  A  volume  of  select 
passages  from  his  writings,  chiefly  of  this 
kind  might  be  of  permanent  service  to  his 
name ;  which,  otherwise,  wUl  be  stifled  under 
the  load  of  rubbish  with  which  he  mixed 
it. 

At  the  back  of  his  house  at  Kensington, 
in  ground  now  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
and  also  at  a  farm,  which  he  possessed  at 
the  same  time,  not  far  off  (at  Barn-Elm), 
Cobbett  cultivated  his  Indian  corn,  his 
American  Forest  Trees,  his  pigs,  poultry, 
and  butchers'  meat,  all  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  the  best  that  were  ever  beheld;  but 
the  aristocratic  suburb  did  not  prove  a 
congenial  soU,  and  he  quitted  it,  a  bankrupt. 
He    appears,    nevertheless,    to     have    suc- 
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ceeded,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  and  ultimately  made  his  way  into 
parliament ;  a  triumph,  however,  which  was 
probably  the  death  of  him,  owing  to  the  late 
hours  and  bad  air  for  which  he  exchanged 
his  farming  habits  of  life.  At  all  events, 
he  did  not  survive  it  long.  Like  many  men 
who  make  a  great  noise  in  public,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  good,  quiet  sort  of  man  in 
private  ;  occasionally  blustering  a  little, 
perhaps,  at  his  workmen,  and  more  dicta- 
torial to  them  than  he  would  have  Hked 
others  to  be  to  himself;  but  a  good  husband 
and  father,  a  pleasant  companion ;  aad  his 
family  seem  to  have  heartily  lamented  him 
-when  he  died;  the  best  of  all  testimonies 
to  private  worth.  His  appearance  (to  judge 
by  his  portraits  for  we  never  saw  him)  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  except  as  regarded 
vanity.     He  dressed  plainly  and  unaffectedly ; 
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was  strong  and  well-built ;  and  had  a  large 
forehead,  and  roundish  and  somewhat  small 
features,  for  the  size  of  his  cheeks,  a  dis- 
parity betokening  greater  will  than  self- 
control. 

Cobbet  said  little  of  Kensington,  consider- 
ing the  time  he  lived  there.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected,  indeed,  that  he  could  be  fond 
of  a  place  that  had  a  palace  at  one  end 
of  it,  the  mansion  of  a  Whig  lord  at  the 
other,  and  in  which  he  did  not  find  him- 
self either  welcome  or  prosperous.  What  he 
does  say,  chiefly  concerns  his  corn  and  his 
trees.  There  are  but  one  or  two  passages 
characteristic  of  the  locality,  and  those  are 
more  so  of  himself,  and  not  unamusing.  In 
one  of  them  he  speaks  of  the  poor  Irish, 
who  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
"  their  raj^s  dancing  with  the  wind ; "  but 
he   does    it  rather   to  rebuke   than  to    pity 
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them.  He  could  not  get  them  to  work 
for  victuals  instead  of  money  ;  not  taking 
into  consideration,  that  the  poor,  rack- 
rented  creatures  could  not  pay  their  landlord 
without  it.  A  correspondent  proposed  to  pay 
Cobbett  himself  in  victuals  for  his  Weekly 
Register,  two  pounds  of  mutton  per  quarter ; 
but  the  rebuker  of  the  Irish  is  very  angry  at 
this  ;  and  assuming,  with  a  somewhat  Irish 
and  self-refuting  logic,  that  a  man  who  did 
not  approve  of  payments  in  meat,  must  be 
addicted  to  slops,  and  have  a  dirty  com- 
plexion, calls  him  a  "  tea-kettle  reptile," 
and  a  "  squalid  wretch." 

The  other  passage  gives  us  his  opinion 
of  the  reviews  in  Hyde  Park,  and  their  con- 
sumption of  gunpowder.  His  compliments 
to  American  economy  in  the  use  of  that  ma- 
terial, are  hardly  flattering  to  a  great  na- 
tion ;    but  everything    was   excessive   in   the 
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praise  and  blame  which  lie  bestowed,  and, 
consequently,  was  in  the  habit  of  undoing 
itself. 

Speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, he  says,  that  when  he  tirst  heard  of 
it,  he  was  "  very  much  pleased,  because 
he  thought  it  would  tend  to  break  up  the 
Scotch  phalanx,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  taking  the  whole  navy  by  storm."  He 
adds  : — 

"  The  manner  of  executing  the  office  was 
a  thing  which  I  had  little  time  to  attend  to ; 
but  I  must  confess,  that  I  soon  became  tired 
of  the  apparent  incessant  visiting  of  the  sea- 
ports, and  the  tiring  of  salutes.  I  see  the 
Americans  getting  forward  with  a  navy,  fit 
to  meet  us  in  war,  without  more  noise  than 
is  made  by  half-a-dozen  mice,  when  they  get 
into  my  pantry  or  cupboard.     These   Yan- 
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kees  have  an  education  wonderfully  well 
calculated  to  make  them  economical  in  the 
affairs  of  war.  I  never  saw  one  of  them 
in  my  life,  man  or  boy,  shoot  at  any  living 
thing  without  killing  it.  A  Yankee  never 
discharges  his  gun  at  anything,  until  he 
has  made  a  calculation  of  the  value  of  the 
thing;  and  if  that  value  does  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  powder  and  the  shot,  the 
gun  remains  with  the  charge  in  it,  until 
something  presents  itself  of  value  surpassing 
that  of  the  charge.  In  shooting  at  part- 
ridges, quails,  squirrels,  and  other  things 
of  the  land  kind,  they  always  count  the 
number  of  shot  they  put  into  the  gun, 
and  will  put  in  no  more  than  they  think 
the  carcass  of  the  animal  will  pay  for, 
leaving  a  certain  clear  profit,  after  the  cost 
of  labour.  These  are  most  excellent  prin- 
ciples to  be  imbibed  by  those  who  are  des- 
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lined  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  war ;  and 
when  I,  being  in  a  sea-port,  hear  bang, 
bang,  bang,  on  one  side  of  me,  answered 
by  other  bangs  on  the  other  side,  and  find  no 
soul  that  can  tell  me  what  the  noise  is  for ; 
or  when  I,  being  at  Kensington,  hear, 
coming  from  Hyde  Park,  pop,  pop,  pop — 
pop,  pop — pop,  pop,  pop,  pop,  the  cause  of 
which  I  remember  but  too  weU ;  when  I 
hear  these  sounds,  I  cannot  help  lamenting, 
that  our  commanders,  by  sea  and  land,  did 
not  receive  their  education  among  the  Yan- 
kees, who  have  raised  a  fleet,  the  existence 
of  which  we  shall  one  day  have  to  rue ; 
and  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  bet  all  I 
have  in  the  world,  that  they  have  done  it 
without  wasting  one  single  pound  of 
powder."* 

*  Political  Register,  Vol.  66.,  p.  267. 
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Fancy  our  young  Nelsons  and  Jervises 
going  to  America  to  learn  how  to  shoot ; 
and  their  unerring  teachers,  man  or  boy, 
holding  their  hands  before  they  begin,  till 
they  counted  the  relative  values  of  the  charge 
and  the  cock- sparrow. 

Never,  we  verily  believe,  was  gunpowder 
expended  at  less  cost,  or  to  better  purpose, 
than  in  our  reviews  and  royal  salutes  ;  for 
the  sounds  reach  the  ears  of  despots.  Nobler 
spectacles  of  warlike  power  were  never  beheld, 
than  those  which  were  presented  to  the  world 
the  other  day  under  the  presidency  of  a 
sovereign,  who  being  a  wife  and  mother, 
must  needs  represent  peace  itself,  and  hatred 
of  wars;  but  being  a  queen  also,  must 
also  represent  the  power,  which  warns, 
and  is  prepared  to  punish,  the  infractors 
of  peace.  Most  desirable  is  peace ;  most 
horrible    and    detestable    is    war ;    and    no 
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magnanimity  will  have  been  wanting  to 
endure  its  idiotical  babble,  and  endeavour 
to  stay  its  arm.  But  if  the  blow  must  be 
struck,  it  must.  And  we  hope  and  believe, 
that  if  ever  the  existence  of  American 
power  is  to  be  rued  by  the  Old  World, 
it  wiU  be  not  in  antagonism  with  England, 
but  side  l)y  side  with  it,  and  to  the  final 
confusion  of  all  who  hate  the  crowned 
freedom  of  the  one,  still  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  republicanism  of  its  brother;  for 
England  disproves  their  identification  of 
monarchical  government  with  despotic 
will. 

Cobbett's  premises  at  the  back,  neigh- 
boured those  of  a  small  mansion,  Scarsdale 
House,  which  he  must  have  considered  an 
eyesore,  for  it  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
and  was  then  a  boarding-school ;  a  thing 
which    he    hated,    for  its    inducing    trades- 
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men's  and  farmers'  daughters  to  play  on  the 
pianoforte.  He  saw  the  dangers  attending 
the  elevation  of  ranks  in  society,  but  none 
of  its  advantages,  except  in  regard  to  eating 
and  drinking,  and  those  he  would  have  con- 
fined to  his  own  beef  and  bacon.  A  little 
onward  from  Mr.  Wright's  door,  is 
Wright's  Lane,  which  turns  out  of  High 
Street,  and,  containing  Scarsdale  House  and 
Scarsdale  Terrace,  leads  round  by  a  pleasant, 
sequestered  corner  into  the  fields,  and  termi- 
nates this  point  of  Kensington  with  the 
New  Workhouse.  Scarsdale  House,  now 
no  longer  a  boarding-school,  appears  to 
have  returned  into  the  occupation  of  the 
family  who  are  understood  to  have  built 
it ;  for  its  present  inmate  is  the  Hon.  E. 
Curzon,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  contributed 
to  the  collection  of  cabinet-work  at  Gore 
House.     From    an  intimation,    however,  in 
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Faulkner,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  been 
called  Scarsdale  House  before  the  creation 
of  the  title  in  the  Curzon  and  Howe- 
Curzon  families ;  in  which  case,  it  was 
probably  built  by  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale, 
whose  family  name  was  Lcakc,  the  Scurs- 
dale  celebrated  by  Pope  and  Rowe  for  his 
love  of  the  bottle  and  of  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle. 

Each  mortal  Las  his  pleasure ; — uone  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  bam-pic. 

Darty  was  Dartincuf,  or  Dartiquenare,  (a 
famous  epicure.) 

Do  not  most  fragrant  Earl  disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown ; 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dame, 

And  say,  G —  d —  the  to^Tn. 
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Earl  Leake,  by  other  accounts  besides 
these,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
person  whom  "  Bracegirdle  the  brown," 
the  charmer  of  the  age,  would  have  thought 
it  any  very  desirable  honour  to  marry. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  more  respect- 
able Scarsdales,  the  Curzons,  were  always 
possessors  of  the  house,  and  that,  in 
displacing  the  boarding-school,  they  illus- 
trate, as  in  greater  instances,  the  injunction 
of  their  curious  motto,  "  Let  Curzon  hold 
what  Curzon  held." 

The  corner,  above-mentioned,  of  Wright's 
Lane,  contains  a  batch  of  good  old  family 
houses,  one  of  which  belonged  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  though  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
lived  in  it.  A  house  in  which  he  did  live  we 
shall  come  to  by-and-bye. 

The  Workhouse  to  which  you  arrive  in 
turning  by   this  corner,    is    a   large,    hand- 
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some,  brick  building,  in  tlie  old  style  before- 
mentioned,  possessed  of  a  garden  with  scats 
in  it,  and  looking  (upon  the  old  principle  of 
association  in  such  matters)  more  like  a 
building  for  a  lord  than  for  a  set  of  paupers. 
Paupers,  however,  by  the  help  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  discovered,  by  the  wiser 
portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  to  be 
persons  whom  it  is  better  to  treat  kindly 
than  contemptuously  ;  and  hence,  as  new 
workhouses  arise,  something  is  done  to 
rescue  the  pauper-mind  from  its  worst,  most 
hopeless,  and  most  exasperating  sense  of 
degradation,  and  to  let  it  participate  in  some 
of  the  good  consequences  of  industry  and 
refinement. 
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TERRACES  RIDICULOUSLY  SO  CALLED — LOWER  PhIlLI- 
MORE-PLACE  AND  SHAFTESBURY-HOUSE — WILKIE — 
HORNTON-STREET — DR.  DIBDIN  AND  HIS  BIBLIO- 
MANIA— A  BRIEF  COURTSHIP — LEONARD-PLACE  AND 
EARL's-COURT  -  TERRACE  —  MRS.  INCHBALD  — ■  ED- 
WARDES-SQUARE — CURIOUS  TRADITION  RESPECTING 
IT — COLERIDGE. 

Returning  into  the  road,  we  here  quit 
the  High  Street,  and  have  the  Terrace  on 
our  left  hand,  and  Lower  Phillimore  Place  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way. 

Terrace,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances    in    the    suburbs,    is    a    ridiculous 
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word;  for  the  ground  is  as  flat  as  any 
around  it,  and  terrace  (a  mound  of  earth) 
iniplies  height  and  dignity. 

"  May  thy  lofty  bead  be  crowTied, 
With  many  a  tower  and  terrace." 

MILTOy. 

The  modern  passion  for  fine  names  and 
foreign  words  "  hath  a  preferment  in  it." 
It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  general 
rise  in  society.  But  people  would  do  well 
to  learn  the  meanings  of  the  words  before 
they  employ  them ;  not  to  christen  young 
ladies  Blanche,  who  are  swarthy  ;  cry 
"  bravo"  (brave  he  !)  to  female  singers, 
instead  of  "  brava  ;"  nor  give  the  appella- 
tion of  heights  to  rows  of  houses  that  are 
on  a  level  with  a  valley. 

In  Kensington,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  the 
painter,  passed   the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
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after  quitting  Scotland,  and  chiefly  in  Lower 
Phillimore  Place.  For  nearly  three  years, 
beginning  with  the  autumn  of  1811,  he 
dates  his  letters  from  No.  29,  which  was 
the  abode  of  a  friend ;  but  he  then  took  one 
of  his  own,  No.  24,  in  which  he  resided 
with  his  mother  and  sister  till  the  autumn 
of  1824,  when  he  removed  with  them  into 
the  house  on  the  Terrace,  called  Shaftesbury 
House,  which  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale.  Why  it  is  called  Shaftesbury 
House,  we  cannot  learn  ;  perhaps  because 
the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  author 
of  the  "  Characteristicks,"  who  was  a  visitor 
at  the  Palace,  occupied  it  for  a  while  before 
he  took  his  house  at  Little  Chelsea.  Proba- 
bly, there  is  not  an  old  house  in  Kensington, 
in  which  some  distinguished  person  has  not 
resided,  during  the  reigns  in  which  the 
court  was  held  there. 
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Wilkie  was    a  gentle,  kindly,  considerate 
man,  with  a  figure  not  insignificant  though 
not     elegant,    an     arch    eye,    and    a    large, 
good-humoured   mouth.     Such,  at  least,  was 
his  appearance  during    the  time    of  life  at 
which  we  remember  him.     He   had  an  ori- 
ginal   genius  for    depicturing    humble    life, 
and  could  throw  into  it  a  dash  of  the  comic ; 
though  he  did   not  possess  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  eye  for  colour ;  and   there  was  alto- 
gether   more  truth  than    enjoyment    in    his 
style,    sometimes    a    tendency  to    dwell    on 
moral  and  even  physical  pains,  the  suiferers 
of  which    neutralized    the    sympathy  which 
they    needed    by    a     look    of    sordid    dul- 
ness. 

HazUtt,  out  of  resentment  against  the 
aristocracy  for  giving  their  patronage  to 
this  kind  of  art  at  the  expense  of  higher, 
of    which    he    thought    them  jealous    (and 
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perhaps,  also,  in  order  to  vex  Wilkie  him- 
self, who  was  very  deferential  to  rank), 
called  it  the  "pauper  style."  The  appel- 
lation, we  suspect,  produced  the  vexation 
intended,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
Sir  David's  efforts  to  rise  into  a  manner 
altogether  different;  in  which  he  was  not 
successful.  His  notion  that  the  persons  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  should  all 
have  the  native,  that  is  to  say,  the  Syrian  or 
Judaical  look,  showed  the  restricted  and 
literal  turn  of  his  mind.  He  fancied  that 
this  kind  of  truth  would  the  more  recom- 
mend them  to  the  lovers  of  truth  in 
general ;  not  seeing,  that  the  local  peculiarity 
might  hurt  the  universality  of  the  impres- 
sion; for  though  all  the  world  feel  more 
or  less  in  the  same  manner,  they  are  not 
fond  of  seeing  the  manner  qualified  by  that 
of  any  one  particular  nation ;  especially,  too. 
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when  the  nation  has  not  been  associated  in 
their  minds  with  anything  very  acceptable, 
or  even  with  acquiescence  in  the  impression 
to  be  made.  The  next  step  in  this  direc- 
tion might  be  to  represent  St.  Paul  as  a 
man  of  an  insignificant  presence,  because 
the  apostle  so  describes  himself;  or  to  get  a 
stammering  man  to  sit  for  the  portrait  of 
Moses,  because  the  great  law-giver  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.  This  is  not 
what  Raphael  did  when  he  painted  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  with  mighty,  up- 
lifted arms ;  nor  what  Michael  Angelo  did, 
when  he  seated  Moses  in  the  cliair  of  Sinai, 
indignantly  overlooking  all  beneath  him,  and 
ready  to  hurl  down  the  tables  of  stone,  like 
thunderbolts,  on  the  heads  of  his  mis- 
believing followers.  We  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  lovers  of  truth  might  not  be  found, 
who    would    accord    with     Sir    David's  opi- 
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nion,  and  let  good  consequences  take  their 
chance ;  but  he  did  not  look  at  the  matter 
in  this  comprehensive  light.  He  thought, 
that  there  was  no  risk  of  chance,  re- 
mote or  immediate,  except  in  not  making 
the  local  history  local  enough  ;  and  he  did 
not  see,  that  this  would  have  endangered  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  served  to  contract 
instead  of  extending  it. 

Though  Wilkie  never  married,  one  of 
the  best  features  in  his  character  was  do- 
mesticity. He  was  no  sooner  rich  enough, 
than  he  brought  his  mother  and  sister  from 
Scotland,  in  order  that  they  might  partake 
his  prosperity  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to 
family  affections.  He  was  also  careful  to 
give  them  news  of  himself  before  they 
came.  As  it  is  pleasant  to  know  the  daily 
habits  of  distinguished  men,  we  give  the 
following  account    of  his    life    at   Reusing- 
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ton    from    one    of    his    letters    to    liis    sis- 
ter. 

"  The  anxiety  my  mother  has  laboured 
under  about  my  health,  on  seeing  that  I  had 
not  with  my  own  hand  directed  the  news- 
paper, is  entirely  groundless.  I  am  as  well 
now  as  1  have  been  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  am  going  on  with  the  painting  in  my 
usual  moderate  way.  I  am  sometimes  glad 
to  get  anybody  to  direct  the  newspaper  on 
the  Monday  forenoon,  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing time,  which  is  an  important  considera- 
tion in  these  short  days.  Everybody  I  meet 
with  compliments  me  on  the  improvement 
of  my  looks,  and  I  am  taking  all  the  means 
in  my  power  to  retain  my  improved  ap- 
pearance. I  dine,  as  formerly,  at  two  o'clock, 
paint  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  take  a  short 
walk  in  the  park  or  through  the  fields  twice 
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a  day.  In  the  evening,  I  go  on  with  the 
mathematics,  which  I  take  great  delight  in ; 
and  I  have  also  begun  a  system  of  algebra, 
a  study  I  should  like  to  learn  something 
of  too." 

When  his  mother  and  sister  came,  the 
good  artist  took  care  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  old  household  furniture,  to  which 
their  eyes  had  been  habituated,  should  come 
with  them  from  Scotland;  and  he  said  (his 
biographer  informs  us)  that  "if  he  were  de- 
sired to  name  the  happiest  hour  of  his  life, 
it  was  when  he  saw  his  honoured  mother 
and  much-loved  sister  sitting  beside  him 
while  he  was  painting," 

The  "  short  walk  through  the  fields" 
must  have  been  in  those  between  Ken- 
sington, Brompton,  and  Little  Chelsea,  now 
fast  disappearing  before  the  growth  of 
streets. 
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la  Shaftesbury  House  the  sunny  portion 
of  Wilkic's  life  terminated  in  clouds  that 
gathered  suddenly  and  darkly  upon  him ; 
— his  mother  dying ;  his  sister  losing  the 
man  she  was  about  to  marry;  his  eldest 
brother  dead,  in  India ;  a  second  brother 
coming  home  to  die,  from  Canada;  a 
younger  brother  involved  in  commercial 
difficulties;  and  the  artist  himself,  who  was 
too  generous  not  to  suffiT  in  every  way 
with  his  family,  losing  further  money  by 
the  failure  of  houses,  and  failing  in  his  own 
health,  which  he  never  recovered.  Such 
are  the  calamities  to  which  comic  as  well  as 
tragic  painters  are  liable,  in  order  that  all 
men  may  share  and  share  alike,  till  "  tears 
can  be  wiped  from  otf  all  faces."  Wilkie 
subsequently  removed  to  Vicarage  Place,  in 
Church  Street ;  and  this,  his  last  abode 
in  Kensington,  was  also  his  last  in  England. 
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He  travelled  for  health's  and  study's  sake, 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  returned, 
and  travelled  again,  going  to  Palestine, 
and  other  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  whose 
portrait  he  painted  ;  made  other  ineffectual 
attempts  to  become  an  artist  out  of  his  first 
line ;  and  with  a  strangely  romantic  end 
for  one  who  began  with  the  line  which  he 
ought  never  to  have  forsaken,  died  on  his 
way  home,  and  was  buried  off  Gibraltar,  in 
the  great  deep. 

After  all,  there  was  in  Wilkie's  character, 
as  there  is  in  most  men's,  however  amusing 
they  may  be,  a  grave  as  well  as  comic  side, 
corresponding  with  the  affectionate  portion 
of  it ;  and  this,  very  likely,  it  was,  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  provocation  given 
him  by  Hazlitt,  and  by  jealous  brother 
artists,  led  him  to  attempt  at  higher  sub- 
jects, and  a  deeper  tone  in   painting.      He 
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nlso  .ippcars  tu  have  hud  a  delicacy  ot" 
organization,  tending  to  the  consumptive ; 
though  prudence  and  prosperity  kept  him 
ahve  to  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

"  Nature  is  vindicated  of  her  children." 
The  sensihihties  of  a  man  of  genius  turn 
to  good  account  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
compared  with  whom  he  is  but  a  unit. 
Wilkie,  himself,  enjoyed,  as  well  as  suffered  : 
he  had  a  happy  fireside  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  hfe ;  he  had  always  an  artist's 
eye,  which  is  itself  a  remuneration  ;  and  he 
knew  that  ages  to  come  would  find  merit  in 
his  productions. 

Turning  northward,  out  of  the  high 
road,  between  Lower  and  Upper  Phillimore 
Place,  is  Horiiton  Street,  at  the  further 
house  in  which,  on  the  right  hand,  resided 
for  some  years.  Doctor  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,    the    sprightliest    of    biblioiiianiacs. 

L  3 
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He  was  not  a  mere  bibliomaniac.  He 
really  saw,  though  not  very  far,  into  the 
merit  of  the  books  which  he  read.  He  also 
made  some  big  books  of  his  own,  which 
though,  for  the  most  part,  of  little  interest 
but  to  little  antiquaries,  contain  passages 
amusing  for  their  animal  spirits  and  enjoy- 
ment. When  the  Doctor  visited  libraries  on 
the  continent,  he  dined  with  the  monks  and 
others  who  possessed  them,  and  made  a 
feast-day  of  it  with  the  gaiety  of  his 
company.  When  he  assembled  his  friends 
over  a  new  publication,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  a  set  of  old  ones,  the  meeting 
was  what  he  delighted  to  call  a  "  sym- 
posium ;"  that  is  to  say,  they  drank  as  well 
as  ate,  and  were  very  merry  over  old  books, 
old  words,  and  what  they  persuaded  them- 
selves was  old  wine.  There  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  it  all,  if  the 
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books  had  been  worth  as  much  inside  as 
out ;  but  in  a  question  between  the  finest  of 
works  in  plain  calf,  and  one  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth-rate,  old  and  rare,  and  bound  by  Charles 
Lewis,  the  old  book  would  have  carried  it 
hollow.  It  would  even  have  been  read 
with  the  greater  devotion.  However,  the 
mania  was  harmless,  and  helped  to  main- 
tain a  proper  curiosity  into  past  ages. 
Tom  (for,  though  a  Reverend,  and  a 
Doctor,  we  can  hardly  think  of  him  se- 
riously), was  a  good-natured  fellow,  not  very 
dignified  in  any  respect ;  but  he  had  the 
rare  merit  of  being  candid.  A  moderate 
sum  of  money  was  bequeathed  him  by 
Douce ;  and  he  said  he  thouglit  he 
deserved  it,  from  the  "  respectful  attention  " 
he  had  always  paid  to  that  not  very  agree- 
able gentleman.  Tom  was  by  no  means 
ill-looking ;    yet  he  tells  us,  that    being  in 
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company,  when  he  was  young,  with  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  knew  his  father, 
and  the  gentleman  being  asked  by  some- 
body whether  the  son  resembled  him,  "  Not 
at  all !"  was  the  answer.  "  Captain  Dibdin 
v.T.s  a  fine-looking  fellow." 

This  same  father  was  the  real  glory  of 
Tom ;  for  the  reader  must  know,  that 
Captain  Dibdin  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  "  Tom    Bowling;"  of    the    famous    sea- 


Here  a  sheer  hulk  lies  poor  Tom  Bowling, 
The  darling  of  our  crew. 

Captain  Thomas  Dibdin  was  the  brother 
of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  songster  of  the 
seamen ;  and  an  admirable  fellow  was 
Charles,  and  a  fine  fellow,  in  every  respect, 
the  brother  thus  fondly  recorded  by  him. 
"  No  more,"'    (continues  the    song,  for  the 
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reader  will   not  grud<^e   us    the    pleasiiif   of 
calling  it  to  mind) — 

No  more  he'll  hear  the  tempest  howling, 
For  death  has  broach'cl  him  to. 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty. 

His  heart  was  kind  and  soft ; 
Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty, 

But  now  he's  gone  aloft. 

Dr.  Dibdiu  was  thus  the  nephew  of  a  man 
of  genius,  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  an  Englishman.  His  memory 
may  be  content. 

The  Doctor  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
house  opposite  him,  which  he  considers  equal 
to  any  "Romance  of  Real  Life."  This 
comes  of  the  antiquarian  habit  of  speaking 
in  superlatives,  and  expressing  amazement 
at  every  little  thing.  As  the  circumstance, 
however,  is  complete  of   its  kind,    and   the 
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kind,  though  not  so  rare,  we  suspect,  as  may 
be  imagined,  is  not  one  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, it  may  be  worth  repeating.  A  hand- 
some widow,  it  seems,  in  the  prime  of  hfe, 
but  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  with  a 
family  of  several  children,  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  the  house,  and  desired  to  let  it. 
A  retired  merchant  of  sixty,  who  was  looking 
out  for  a  house  in  Kensington,  came  to  see 
it.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  widow  ;  paid 
his  addresses  to  her  on  the  spot,  in  a  re- 
spectful version  of  the  old  question  put  to 
the  fair  showers  of  such  houses,  ("  Are  you, 
my  dear,  to  be  let  with  the  lodgings  ?") ; 
and  after  a  courtship  of  six  months,  was 
wedded  to  the  extemporaneous  object  of  his 
affections  at  Kensington  Church,  the  Doctor 
himself  joyfully  officiating  as  clergyman  ;  for 
the  parties  were  amiable;  the  bridegroom 
was  a  collector  of  books  :   and  the  books  were 
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accompanied    by    a    cellar    full  of  bur<run(Jy 
and  champagne. 

Returning  into  the  high  road,  and  con- 
tinuing our  path  on  the  Terrace  side  of  the 
way,  we  come  to  Leonard's  Place,  and  to 
Earl's  Court  Terrace,  in  both  of  which  Mrs. 
Inchbald  resided  for  some  months,  in 
boarding-houses ;  in  the  former,  at  a  Mrs. 
Voysey's  ;  in  the  latter,  at  No.  4.  Boarding- 
houses,  though  their  compulsory  hours  of 
eating  and  drinking  did  not  suit  her,  she 
found  more  agreeable  than  other  lodgings, 
owing  to  their  supplying  her  with  more 
companionship,  and  giving  her  more  to  do 
for  her  companions.  The  poor  souls  in 
these  places  appear  to  need  it.  Speaking  of 
the  kind  of  hospital  at  Mrs.  Voysey's,  in  the 
summer  of  1818,  she  says, — "All  the  old 
widows  and  old  maids  of  this  house  are 
stretched  upon  beds   or  sofas,  with  swollen 
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legs,  nervous  head-aches,  or  slow  fevers ; 
brought  on  by  loss  of  appetite,  broken  sleep, 
and  other  dog-day  complaints ;  while  I  am 
the  only  young  and  strong  person  among 
them,  and  am  called  upon  to  divert  their 
blue  devils  from  bringing  them  to  an  un- 
timely end.  I  love  to  be  of  importance ; 
and  so  the  present  society  is  flattering  to  my 
vanity." 

She  was  then  sixty-five.  What  a  god-send 
to  the  poor  creatures  she  must  iiave  been  ! 
A  woman  of  genius,  very  entertaining,  full 
of  anecdote  and  old  stories,  and  though  so 
young  in  mind,  yet  of  an  age  bodily  to  keep 
them  in  heart  with  themselves,  and  so  make 
hope  to  live  on. 

At  the  back  of  Earl's  Terrace,  was,  and 
is,  a  curious,  pretty  little  spot,  called 
Edwardes  Square,  after  the  family  name  of 
Lord  Kensington;    and  in  this  square  Mrs. 
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Inchbald  must  often  have  walked,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Terrace  have  keys  to  it, 
and  it  jrives  them   a  kind  of  lar":er  g-ardcn. 

O  CO 

We  have  called  the  spot  curious  as  well  as 
pretty,  and  so  it  is  in  many  respects, — in 
one  of  them  contradictory  to  the  prettiness, 
for  one  side  of  the  square  is  formed  of  the 
backs  and  garden-walls  of  the  Earl's  Terrace 
houses,  and  the  opposite  side  of  it  coach- 
houses, and  of  little  tenements  that  appear 
to  have  been  made  out  of  them.  The  whole 
of  this  latter  side,  however,  is  plastered, 
and  partly  overgrown  with  ivy,  so  as  to 
be  rather  an  ornament  than  an  eyesore. 
But  what  chiefly  surprises  the  spectator, 
when  he  first  sees  the  place,  is  the 
largeness,  as  well  as  cultivated  look  of 
the  square,  compared  with  the  smallness  of 
the  houses  on  two  sides  of  it.  The  gar- 
dener's   1<  dge,    also,    is   made   to  look  like 
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a  Grecian  temple,  really  in  good  taste ;  and 
though  the  grass  is  not  as  thick  and  soft  as 
it  might  be,  nor  the  flowers  as  various,  and 
pathways  across  the  grass  had  better  have 
been  straight  than  winding  (there  being  no 
inequalities  of  ground  to  render  the  winding 
natural),  yet,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  such 
an  unexpected  air  of  size,,  greenness,  and 
even  elegance  in  the  place,  especially  when  its 
abundant  lilacs  are  in  blossom,  and  ladies  are 
seen  on  its  benches  reading,  that  the  stroller, 
who  happens  to  turn  out  of  the  road,  and 
comes  upon  the  fresh-looking  sequestered 
spot  for  the  first  time,  is  interested  as  well 
as  surprised,  and  feels  curious  to  know  how 
a  square  of  any  kind,  comparatively  so  large, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  manifestly  so  cheap 
(for  the  houses,  though  neat  and  respect- 
able, are  too  small  to  be  dear),  could  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  costly  English  mind. 
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Upon  inquiry,  he  finds  it   to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  Frenchman. 

The  story  is,  that  the  Frenchman  built 
it  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  invasion 
from  France ;  and  that  he  adapted  the 
large  square  and  the  cheap  httle  houses 
to  the  promenading  tastes  and  poorly-fur- 
nished pockets  of  the  ensigns  and  lieutenants 
of  Napoleon's  army  ;  who,  according  to  his 
speculation,  would  certainly  have  been  on 
the  look-out  for  some  such  place,  and 
here  would  have  found  it.  Here,  thought 
he,  shall  be  cheap  lodging  and  fete  cham- 
petre  combined ;  here,  economy  in-doors, 
and  Watteau  without ;  here,  repose  after 
victory ;  promenades ;  la  belle  passion ; 
perusal  of  newspapers  on  benches;  an  or- 
dinary at  the  Holland  Arms, — a  French 
Arcadia  in  short,  or  a  little  Palais  Royal,  in 
an  Eno-lish  suburb.     So  runs  the  tradition  : 
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we  do  not  say  how  truly,  though  it  could 
hardly  have  entered  an  English  head  to 
invent  it. 

It  was  allowable  for  French  imaginations 
in  those  days  to  run  a  little  wild,  on  the 
strength  of  Napoleon's  victories.  We  do 
not  repeat  the  story  for  the  sake  of  saying- 
how  wild.  We  believe  that  both  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen,  at  present,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  all  governments,  not  actually  out  of 
their  senses,  are  for  keeping  to  their  localities 
as  peaceably  and  regularly  as  possible;  and 
we  devoutly  hope  they  may  continue  to  do 
so,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  two  greatest 
nations  in  Europe,  but  for  that  of  the  security 
of  advancement.  For  it  is  better  to  advance 
gently,  however  slowly,  than  to  be  inces- 
santly thrown  back  from  one  extreme  to 
another ;  and  the  world  and  right  opinion 
will  progress  as   surely  as  time   does,  what- 
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ever  efforts  despots  and  bigots  may  make  to 
|)Mt  back  the  clock. 

It  is  said,  in  Kensington,  that  Coleridge 
once  had  lodunngs  in  Edwardes  Square. 
We  do  not  find  the  circumstance  in  his 
biographies,  though  he  once  lived  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Hammersmith.  Per- 
has,  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  ;  for  we 
are  credibly  informed,  that  he  used  to  be 
seen  walking  in  the  square.  A  lady  who  was 
a  child  at  the  time,  is  very  proud  of  his 
having  spoken  to  her,  and  given  her  a 
kiss. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE — ITS  ANCIENT  EXTERIOR  AND  IN- 
TERIOR— THE  LODGE — WANT  OF  COLOUR  IN  ENG- 
LAND— CROMWELL  AND  IRETON — THE  GROUND — 
INSCRIPTION  IN  HONOUR  OF  MR.  ROGERS — VERSES 
BY  MR.  LUTTRELL — GARDENS  NEW  AND  OLD — NA- 
POLEON— LORD  CAMELFORD — LADY  DIANA  RICH, 
AND  LADY  ELIZABETH  THYNNE  SEE  THEIR  OWN 
GHOSTS. 

Holland  House  is  the  only  important 
mansion;  venerable  for  age  and  appearance, 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  There  has  been  talk  more 
than    once    of  pulling  it   down ;    but  every 
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feeling  of  memory  seems  to  start  up  at  the 
threat,  and  cry,  No,  No  !  The  cry  is  not 
only  one  of  the  utmost  parliamentary  pro- 
priety :  the  weight  of  the  whole  voice  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  said  to  be  in  it ;  nay,  of 
the  nation  itself;  and  even  of  the  civilized 
world  ;  for  what  court  or  diplomatist  that 
knows  of  the  "  Whigs,"  knows  not  of 
"  Holland  House  ?"  or  what  foreigner,  with 
any  taste  for  English  wit  and  localities,  visits 
London  without  going  to  see  it  ?  It  is  not 
handsome ;  it  is  not  ancient ;  but  it  is  of 
an  age  sufficient  to  make  up  for  want  of 
beauty  ;  it  shows  us  how  our  ancestors  built 
before  Shakspeare  died ;  a  crowd  of  the 
reigning  wits  and  beauties  of  that,  and  every 
succeeding  generation,  passes  through  it  to 
the  "  mind's  eye,"  brilliant  with  life  and 
colour ;  and  there  it  stands  yet,  on  its  old 
rising    ground,    with  its  proper    accompani- 
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ment  of  sward  and  trees,  to  gratify 
everybody  that  can  appreciate  it,  and 
shame  any  one  that  would  do  it  wrong. 
May  it  everlastingly  be  repairer],  and 
never  look  otherwise  than  past  times 
beheld  it. 

The  upper  apartments  of  Holland  House 
are  on  a  level  with  the  stone  gallery  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  Their  front  windows 
command  a  view  of  the  Surrey  hills  ;  as  those 
of  the  back  do  of  Harrow,  Hampstead,  and 
Highgate. 

When  this  interesting  old  mansion  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  lord,  seeing 
the  masons  at  work,  and  finding  one  of 
the  approaches  to  it  stopped  up,  we  trembled 
at  what  he  might  be  going  to  do  with  it. 
That  approach  was  called  Nightingale  Lane, 
and  had  long  been  a  favourite  with  the  Ken- 
singtonians :  for    besides    enablino;   them    to 
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get  closer  to  the  nightingales,  it  aiforded 
them  a  passage  right  in  front  of  the  house. 
This  passage  was  now  closed  ;  a  parapet 
wall  was  taking  place  of  it ;  two  stone  piers, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  disappeared  from 
the  court-yard;  and  everything  looked  as  if 
the  appearance  of  the  house  itself  was  al)out 
to  be  altered. 

The  alarm,  however,  proved  false.  The 
house,  externally,  remained  untouched  ;  and 
when  the  stone  piers,  not  very  intelligible  in 
their  previous  distance  from  one  another, 
were  found  composing  a  gate  at  the  side  of 
it,  and  vases  of  geraniums  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  parapet  wall,  and  orange 
trees  came  in  front  of  the  geraniums,  and  the 
shut-up  lane  was  compounded  for  by  a  new 
one,  which,  though  it  led  only  by  a  side  of 
the  house,  opened  a  more  convenient  passage 
to  Notting   Hill,   and  was  furnished,  more- 

VOL.    I.  M 
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over,  with  a  bench  like  those  in  the  parks, 
to  give  a  resting-place  to  passengers  them- 
selves, (persons  not  too  often  cared  for  in 
aristocratical  changes,)  the  alterations, 
though  producing  an  effect  perhaps  not 
thoroughly  harmonious  between  the  northern 
architecture  and  its  southern  accompani- 
ments, could  not  but  be  acknovvledged  to  be 
improvements  in  the  main,  and  to  have  ren- 
dered the  entire  spot  more  remarkable  and 
attractive. 

The  aged  look  of  the  exterior  of  Holland 
House  is  the  more  precious  to  the  an- 
tiquary, inasmuch  as  with  the  exception  of 
a  staircase  or  so,  it  is  the  only  part  of  its 
antiquity  remaining.  The  interior  has  long 
been  so  modernized,  that  a  lover  of  old  times 
is  grieved  to  find  not  a  single  room  in  it 
which  brings  them  before  him.  There  is 
little  which  is  older  than  the  youth  of  the 
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late  lord,  and  much  that  has  been  further 
modernized  by  the  present.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  house  had  become  so  neglected 
during:  the  nonac^e  of  the  former,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  reckless  expenditures  of  the 
first  lord  and  his  son  Charles  (the  great 
Whig  leader)  that  there  was  talk  of  convert- 
ing it  into  a  workhouse.  Lord  Holland,  a 
respecter  of  old  associations,  and  of  the 
pleasures  of  other  people,  saved  it ;  and  this 
circumstance  should  be  counted  among  the 
claims  to  respect  of  his  own  genial  memory. 
The  lodge,  which  the  new  lord  has  re- 
novated and  doubled,  is  in  a  style  suitable 
to  the  mansion ;  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  two  footway  entrances,  which 
look  a  little  flimsy.  The  retention  of  the 
gilding  on  the  iron  gates  may  be  objected  to 
by  some,  as  partaking  of  the  same  character ; 
but  we  think  otherwise.  The  gilding  is  but 
M  2 
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partial ;  it  relieves  (to  our  eyes)  the  sombre- 
ness  of  the  iron  ;  and,  being  confined  to  the 
ornamental  portion  of  the  work,  gives  it  a 
kind  of  golden  efflorescence.  We  have  not 
enough  of  this  kind  of  work  in  England  ; 
do  not  sufficiently  avail  ourselves  of  the 
bright  lights  and  colours  that  we  might 
bring  to  bear  on  our  sombre  climate.  To 
see,  on  a  dark,  wet,  muddy  day,  all  the 
people  going  along  in  dark  or  brown  colours, 
everything  looking  dingy  or  insipid — the 
houses  insipid,  the  carts  and  waggons  insipid, 
most  of  the  carriages  equally  so,  and  the  faces 
either  to  match  or  full  of  care,  the  circum- 
stances all  seem  to  conspire  with  the  weather 
to  cut  as  miserable  an  appearance  as 
possible ;  as  though  the  passengers  were 
tacitly  saying, 

"  Let  us  all  be  iinhappy  together." 
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We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  "  harmony  " 
in  the  spectacle  ]  hut  it  is  a  wretched 
harnQony ;  and  we  think  a  httle  cheerful 
discord  would  be  better.  Nobody  objects 
to  a  rainbow.  Flowers,  protected  by  veran- 
dahs in  balconies,  are  welcome  to  the  eyes 
in  any  weather.  There  are  colours  that  suit 
darkness ;  and  a  good  diffusion  of  them  at 
such  times  would  be  a  god-send.  For  our 
parts,  we  always  feel  grateful  on  a  rainy 
day,  when  we  see  a  market  woman  go  by 
in  a  red  cloak. 

Of  the  lawn,  or  rather  meadow, 
which  lies  in  front  of  Holland  House, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  conferred  in  it,  as  a  place  in 
which  they  could  not  be  overheard. 
From  circumstances  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,     the    tradition    is    probable.  It 

shows   that    whatever    the    subject    of    the 
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conference  may  have  been,  they  could  not 
have  objected  to  being  seen ;  for  there  was 
neither  wall,  nor  even  trees,  we  believe,  at 
that  time  in  front  of  the  house,  as  there 
is  now ;  and  we  may  fancy  royalists  riding 
by,  on  their  road  to  Brentford,  where  the 
king's  forces  were  defeated,  and  trembling 
to  see  the  two  grim  republicans  laying  their 
heads  together. 

The  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  house 
are  more  extensive  than  might  be  supposed, 
and  contain  many  fine  old  trees  of  various 
kinds,  with  spots  of  charming  seclusion.  The 
portion  nearest  the  house  presents  an  expanse 
of  turf  of  the  most  luxurious  description, 
with  a  most  noble  elm-tree  upon  it,  and 
an  alcove  facing  the  west,  in  which  there  is 
a  couplet  that  was  put  up  by  the  late 
lord  in  honour  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  a  copy 
of  verses    by    Mr.   Luttrell,  expressing  his 
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inability  to  emulate  the  poet.     The  couplet 
is  as  follows: 


"  Here  Rogers  sat,  aud  here  for  ever  dwell, 
To  me,  those  pleasures  that  he  sang  so  well." 

Vll.  IId. 


Inscriptions  challenge  comments;  brief 
ones,  it  is  thought,  ought  in  particular  to 
be  faultless ;  seats  in  summer  time,  and 
lounglngs  about  on  luxurious  turfs  (half  an 
hour  before  dinner),  beget  the  most  exacting 
criticisms ;  and  thus  a  nice  question  has 
arisen,  whether  the  relative  pronoun  in  this 
couplet  ought  to  be  that  or  which.  Our 
first  impression  was  in  favour  of  that ;  but 
happening  to  repeat  the  lines  next  morning 
while  in  the  act  of  waking,  we  involuntarily 
said  which  ;  upon  which  side  of  the  question 
we  are  accordingly  prepared  to  fight,  with 
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all    the   inveteracy    of    deserters    from     the 
other. 

Lord  Holland's  couplet  is  in  the  simple 
and  tranquil  taste  which  he  had  so  much 
right  to  admire  ;  Mr.  Luttrell's  verses,  which 
are  a  score  longer,  would  have  been  improved 
by  compression.  They  are  a  sample  of 
the  difference  which  they  themselves  speak 
of,  between  natural  and  artificial  writing,  or 
that  which  is  prompted  by  what  is  felt,  and 
that  which  would  emulate  the  expression  of 
others.  The  old  eighteenth  century  fashion 
of  rhyming  with  its  *'  heart  and  impart, 
rove,  grove,"  &c.,  is  here  (literally)  in  all  its 
glory.     But  see  how  pleasant  and  readable 

are  one  or  two  natural  expressions  : 

***** 
"  Well,  now  I  am  fairly  installed  in  the  bower. 
How  lovely  the  scene  !  how  propitious  the  hour  ! 
The  breeze  is  perfum'd,  from  the  hawthorn  it  stirs. 
All  is  silent  around  me — but  nothing  occurs ; 
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Not  a  thought,  I  protest,  though  I'm  here  and  alone  ; 
Not  a  chance  of  a  couplet  that  Rogers  would  own ; 
Though  my  senses  are  raptur'd,  my  feelmgs  in  tune, 
And  Holland's  my  host,  and  the  season  is  June. 


So  I  rise,  since  the  Muses  continue  to  frown. 
No  more  of  a  poet  than  when  I  sat  down." 

Beyond  this  mossy  lawn  is  the  open 
undulating  ground,  terminated  by  the  Ux- 
bridge  Road,  with  which  the  public  have 
become  acquainted  by  means  of  the  Highland 
Pastimes  ;  all  round  the  grounds  is  a  rustic 
lane,  furnishing  a  long  leafy  walk ;  on  the 
western  side  of  the  house  are  small  gardens, 
both  in  new  and  old  styles,  the  work  of 
tho  late  Lady  Holland,  and  the  latter  very 
properly  retained,  both  as  a  variety  from 
the  former,  and  as  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  the  old  house.  It  is  also  pleasant  to 
fancy  in  what  sort  of  way  our  grandmothers 

M  3 
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and  great-grandmothers,  the  Chloes  and 
Delias  of  the  eighteenth  century,  enjoyed 
their  flower-beds.  In  one  of  these  gardens 
was  raised  the  first  specimen  of  that 
beautiful  flower,  the  dahlia,  which  the  late 
Lord  Holland  is  understood  to  have  brought 
from  Spain ;  in  another,  on  a  pedestal,  is  a 
colossal  bust  of  Napoleon,  by  a  pupil  of 
Canova;  further  west,  towards  the  Addison 
Road,  are  the  Moats  ;  which  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  evidence  furnished  by  an  apocryphal 
bit  of  brickwork  that  accompanies  them) 
are  looked  upon  as  the  site  of  the  older 
mansion  belonging  to  the  De  Veres ;  and 
further  still,  a  few  years  ago  was  an  expia- 
tory classical  altar,  erected  by  the  same 
lord,  in  memory  of  the  fate  of  poor  Lord 
Camelford,  a  man  half  out  of  his  wits,  who 
was  killed  on  this  spot  in  a  duel  which  he 
insisted    on    provoking.       We    know    not 
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why  it  was  removed ;  probably  to  eflface  the 
melancholy  impression. 

The  bust   of  Napoleon  is  inscribed  with 
a  felicitous  (juotation  from  Homer  : 

Oi;  yap  tto)  TfdmjKtv  firi  )(dovi  81.0s  05v(r(revr, 

AXX'  fTt  TTou  fcooy  KaTfpvKfrai  (vpfi.  ttovtco, 

NijcTO)  fP  apf^tpvTT]'  ;^aX«7roi  8e  fiiv  avhpa  (■)(OV(Ti.Vm 

"  Which  (says  the  person  who  is  speaking 
on  the  passage  in  Mr.  Faulkner's  "  History 
of  Kensington,"  and  whom  we  take  to 
have  been  the  late  Lord  Holland  himself) 
I  have  seen  somewhere  translated  thus  : 

"  lie  is  uot  dead ;  he  breathes  the  air 
In  lauds  beyond  the  deep ! 
Some  distant  sea-girt  island,  where 
Ilarsh  men  the  hero  keep." 

The  translation  is  probably  his  lordship's 
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own.*  Upon  this  inscription  it  may  be 
observed,  that  harsh  men  certainly  had 
the  keeping  of  the  hero ;  who  had  been, 
however,  a  harsh  man  himself,  and  kept 
thousands  of  men  in  worse  durance.  But 
his  keepers  were  not  only  harsh  ;  they  were 
mean  and  shabby  ;  refused  him  a  title  in 
his  adversity,  which  they  were  prepared  to 
acknowledge  had  he  consented  to  their 
terms,  when  they  doubted  the  issue  of  the 
contest;  and  they  suffered  him  to  be 
worried  by  a  set  of  men  incapable  of 
understanding  him,  except  as  jailers.  It 
was  the  revenge  of  long-defeated  dullness 
upon  fallen  genius,  and  is  a  blot  in  the 
history  of  England's  greatness. 

*  The  account  of  Holland  House  in  Faulkner's  book  is 
written  in  a  style  wholly  different  from  the  rest  of  it ; 
and  instead  of  being  used  as  the  writer  must  have  in- 
tended, betrays  other  evidences  of  having  been  clumsily 
taken  iuto  its  pages  in  the  lamp. 
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The  altar  in  memory  of  Lady  Camelford 
was  an  ancient  Roman  one,  erected  on  a 
modern  base,  and  was  inscribed  with  u 
propitiatory  dedication  to  departed  souls, 
or  the  gods  who  preside  over  places  of  the 
dead — a  curious  instance  of  classical  "  making 
as  if  " — of  playing  at  Paganism  on  so  serious 
an  occasion.  It  was  quite,  however,  in  the 
taste  of  the  last  century,  and  was  a  local 
relief  to  the  imagination. 

"  Hoc  Diis  Manibus  Voto  Discordiam  Deprecamur." 
(Thus  devoutly  honouring  the  Dii  Manes,  we  deprecate 
dissension.) 

Lord  Caraelford's  body,  however,  is  not 
here.  With  the  passion  for  going  to  ex- 
tremes, which  characterised  him,  he  directed 
that  it  should  be  buried  under  a  tree  in  a 
solitary  spot  in  Switzerland,  which  had  in- 
terested him    during  his    travels.     He   was 
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a  Pitt,  nephew  to  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham, 
who  wrote  him  letters  when  a  boy,  that 
show  how  little  sometimes  can  be  done  in 
directing  the  future  career  even  of  a  child 
otherwise  intelligent,  who  has  been  born, 
from  whatever  cause,  with  a  certain  wildness 
in  his  blood.  The  poor  youth,  who  came 
to  his  end  before  he  was  thirty,  was  wildness 
itself  in  many  respects,  though  he  was  fond 
of  serious  studies.  His  manners  were 
perfect  at  times,  but  at  others  would  burst 
out  into  arrogance  and  insolence.  He  was 
a  Christian,  it  is  said,  upon  conviction,  and 
yet  could  quarrel  with  a  man  about  a  prosti- 
tute, and  insist  upon  fighting  him,  notwith- 
standing all  that  could  be  done  to  adjust  the 
difference.  The  reason  he  gave  was,  that  his 
antagonist  was  too  good  a  shot  to  make  it  up 
with.  This  antagonist  was  a  Mr.  Best. 
Lord  Camelford  went  up  to  him  in  Stevens's 
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Hotel  in  Bond  Street,  and  addressed  him  in 
the  following  placid  words ;  "  Mr.  Best,  I 
am  glad  to  sec  you  face  to  face,  and  to  tell 
you,  you  are  an  infamous  scoundrel."  He 
afterwards  confessed,  like  a  gentleman,  that 
he  had  been  the  aggressor. 

But  an  old  house  is  not  perfect  without 
a  ghost,  and  Holland  House  has  two.  They 
do  not  indeed  haunt  it,  and  were  very 
transient  in  their  apjiearance ;  but  they  will 
serve  to  give  a  bit  of  ghostly  interest  to  the 
spot,  for  those  whose  imaginations  like  to 
"  catch  a  fearful  joy  "  on  such  points.  The 
account  is  in  Aubrey's  "  Miscellanies,"  which 
were  written  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third. 

"The  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Holland,  as  she  was 
walking  in  her  father's  garden  at  Kensington, 
to  take  the  fresh   air   before   dinner,  about 
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eleven  o'clock,  being  then  very  well,  met 
with  her  own  apparition,  habit  and  every- 
thing, as  in  a  looking-glass.  About  a  month 
after,  she  died  of  the  small-pox.  And  it  is 
said,  that  her  sister,  the  Lady  Isabella 
Thynne,  saw  the  like  of  herself  also,  before 
she  died.  This  accoimt  I  had  from  a  person 
of  honour." 

Aubrey,  though  his  gossip  is  valuable  to 
a  lover  of  books,  was  credulous  to  excess. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  what  visions 
may  not  be  seen  by  people  in  bad  states  of 
health — what  actual  images  the  imagination, 
in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  brain,  may  not 
bring  before  the  eye.  Nicolai,  the  German 
bookseller,  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  spectral 
men  and  women  pass  through  his  room ; 
and  a  sick  young  lady,  just  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  full  of  thoughts  of  herself, 
sickly    or     otherwise,    might    as    w^ell    see 
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her     own     image     as     that     of    any    one 
else. 

The  Lady  Isabella  Thynnc,  here  men- 
tioned, wife  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  is  mentioned  in  another 
of  Aubrey's  books  (the  "  Lives  and  Letters 
of  Eminent  Men ")  as  addicted  to  anything 
but  ghostly  communications.  She  and  a 
friend  of  hers,  he  says,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Oxford,  used  to  come  to  morning  prayers 
at  Trinity  College  Chapel,  "  half-dressed, 
like  angels."  She  would  also  make  her 
entrance  upon  the  college  walks,  with  a 
"  lute  playing  before  her  ;  "  and  must  have 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  the  college  ethics,  for 
she  is  described  as  possessing  all  kinds  of 
virtues  but  one.  She  is  the  "  Lady  Isabella  " 
whose  playing  on  the  lute  is  recorded 
in  a  set  of  complimentary  verses  by  Wal- 
ler: 
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"  The  trembling  strings  about  her  fingers  crowd, 
And  tell  tlieir  joy  for  every  kiss  aloud; 
Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so ; 
Touch'd  by  that  hand,  who  would  not  tremble,  too  ?" 

We  think  we  have  read  somewhere,  but 
cannot  call  to  mind  in  what  book,  that 
she  suffered  a  good  deal  of  affliction  before  she 
died. 

So  much  for  Holland  House  and  its 
grounds,  as  the  latter  appear  at  present,  and 
the  former  has  continued  to  look  for  many 
generations.  We  now  proceed  to  its  interior, 
to  its  inmates,  and  to  those  who  went  before 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  estate ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  possessors  of  the  older  house 
which  is  now  gone,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  occupied  the  one  before  us. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE  CONTINUED — BED-ROOMS  OF  ROGERS 
AND  SHERIDAN — THE  LATE  LORD  HOLLAND'S  CHIL- 
DREN INDUCTED  INTO  THE  BEAUTIES  OP  SPEN- 
SER—THE LIBRARY — TRADITION  OF  ADDISON  AND 
THE  TWO  BOTTLES  OF  WINE — CURIOSITIES  OF  BOOKS 
— FATE  OF  CAMOENS — CURIOSITIES  OF  MANUSCRIPTS 
— COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES. 

We  have  observed  and  regretted,  that 
the  interior  of  Holland  House  has  been 
so  modernized,  as,  with  little  exception,  to 
retain  no  appearance  of  the  antiquity  to  be 
expected  from  its  appearance  outside.     We 
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found,  nevertheless,  so  much  to  interest  us 
in  it  (the  conversation  included  of  the 
gallant  kinsman  of  the  family,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  do  us  the  honour  of  being  our 
cicerone,)  that,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
something  one  is  bent  upon  recollecting, 
we  forgot  to  ask  for  the  chamber  in  which 
Addison  died.  We  believe,  however,  it  is 
among  the  few  apartments  that  are  not 
show^n.  Among  those  which  are,  is  Charles 
Fox's  bed-room;  that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  (a 
frequent  visitor,)  with  a  poet's  view  over  the 
country  towards  Harrow ;  and  that  of 
Sheridan,  in  the  next  room  to  which  a 
servant  was  regularly  in  attendance  all 
night ;  partly  to  furnish,  we  believe,  a  bottle 
of  champagne  to  the  thirsty  orator  in  case 
he  should  happen  to  call  for  one  betwixt 
his  slumbers  (at  least  we  heard  so  a  long 
while  ago,  and  it  was  quite  in   keeping  with 
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his  noble  host's  hospitality ;  but  we  forgot 
to  verity  the  anecdote  on  this  occasion)  and 
partly  (of  this  there  is  no  doubt)  to  secure 
the  bed  curtains  from  being  set  on  fire  by 
his  candle. 

A  pleasantcr  apartment  to  contemplate, 
is  the  one  in  which  Lord  Holland  used 
to  hear  his  children  say  their  lessons,  and 
induct  them  into  the  beauties  of  Spenser — 
an  unexpected  trait  in  the  predilections  of  a 
man  of  letters  brought  up  in  the  town  tastes 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  his  uncle 
Charles  was  fond  of  Spenser;  and  so  was 
Burke,  and  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
It  is  dithcult  to  hinder  great  men  from 
discerning  the  merits  of  greatness.  The 
poetry  of  Spenser  was  to  their  other  books 
what  their  parks  and  retirements  were  to  the 
town  itself. 

The  library   must  originally  have  been  a 
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green-house  or  conservatory ;  for,  in  its  first 
condition,  it  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
anything  but  windows  ;  and  it  is  upwards 
of  ninety  feet  long,  by  only  seventeen  feet 
four  inches  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  seven 
inches  in  height.  The  moment  one  enters  it, 
one  looks  at  the  two  ends,  and  thinks  of  the 
tradition  about  Addison's  pacings  in  it  to 
and  fro.  It  represents  him  as  meditating 
his  "  Spectators"  between  two  bottles  of  wine, 
and  comforting  his  ethics  by  taking  a  glass 
of  each,  as  he  arrived  at  each  end  of  the 
room.  The  regularity  of  this  procedure  is, 
of  course,  a  jest ;  but  the  main  circumstance 
is  not  improbable,  though  Lord  Holland 
seems  to  have  thought  otherwise.  He  says 
(for  the  words  in  Faulkner's  Kensington  are 
evidently  his)  :  "  Fancy  may  trace  the  exqui- 
site humour  which  enlivens  his  papers  to  the 
mirth  inspired  by  wine ;    but  there  is   too 
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much  sober,  good  sense  in  all  his  lucubra- 
tions, even  when  he  indulges  most  in  plea- 
santry, to  allow  us  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
a  tradition  invented,  probably,  as  excuse  for 
intemperance  by  such  as  can  empty  two 
bottles  of  wine,  but  never  produce  a  *  Spectator' 
or  a  ■  Freeholder.'  "  We  shall  return  to  Addi- 
son's alleged  habit  of  drinking  by-and-bye. 

The  first  Lord  Holland  made  a  family- 
portrait  gallery  of  this  room ;  but  the  accu- 
mulated books  of  the  late  Lord  forced  the 
pictures  into  other  apartments,  though  still 
he  put  many  portraits  above  them,  of  friends, 
kinsfolk,  and  deceased  men  of  letters,  with 
Addison  at  their  head.  When  we  lately  saw 
the  room,  there  were  no  pictures  at  all ;  and 
the  ceiling  had  been  converted  into  a  starry 
firmament ;  hardly,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable 
thing,  either  to  the  ceiling  itself,  which  is 
full  of  concavities,  or  to  the  winter's  enjoy- 
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ment  of  a  book  by  the  fireside.  But  the 
alterations  of  the  house,  we  believe,  are  not 
vet  final ;  and  everybody  surely  would  miss 
the  presence  of  Addison. 

The  collection  of  books  is  celebrated  for 
its  abundance  of  Italian  and  Spanish  authors, 
the  former  in  particular.  Among  the  curi- 
osities in  other  languages  are  an  "Editio 
Princeps"  of  Homer,  which  belonged  to 
Fox  ;  a  copy  of  the  same  poet  belonging 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  a  distich  in  his 
handwriting  on  the  fly-leaf;  and  a  singu- 
larly interesting  one  of  Camoens,  which  it  is 
alleged  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
poet  himself.  At  the  bottom  of  the  title- 
page  is  a  painful  con*oboration  of  the  state- 
ments respecting  his  end.  It  is  a  manuscript 
note  in  an  old  Spanish  hand,  stating,  that 
the  writer  "  saw  him  die  in  a  hospital,  with- 
out even  a  blanket  to  cover  him."      "  He 
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did  this,"  says  he,  "  after  having  triumphed 
in  the  East  (Cannoens  served  in  various 
expeditions),  and  traversed  five  thousand  five 
hundred  leagues  of  ocean  :  and  all  for  what, 
but  to  study  day  and  night  to  no  better 
purpose  than  spiders  to  catch  flies  ?" 

A  natural  question  enough  to  the  first 
inopulse  of  indignation.  And  the  blush  of 
Portugal  at  the  fiite  of  Camoens  ought  to 
be  as  great  and  lasting,  as  the  glory  with 
which  he  has  covered  her.  But  the  death 
of  a  man  is  not  his  life ;  nor  must  the 
struggles  of  a  poet  make  us  forget  his  enjoy- 
ments. Comoens  triumphed  with  his  fellow- 
soldiers  ;  was  long  the  admiration  of  the 
circles  in  which  he  moved ;  knew  the  glory 
which  awaited  his  name ;  and  above  all,  mus 
have  so  loved  and  enjoyed  his  gift  of  poetry, 
that  in  all  probability,  during  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  life,  he  would  not  have  changed 

VOL.    I.  N 
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lots  with  the  most  prosperous  man  in  his 
country.  His  end,  indeed,  is  most  pitiable, 
enough  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the 
gallantest  fellow-soldier.  It  is  said,  that 
before  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  a  faith- 
ful servant  used  actually  to  go  out  and  beg 
for  him.  It  requires  all  the  good  and  all 
the  pleasure  given  to  the  world  by  such  men's 
productions,  to  enable  us  to  think  of  their 
sufferings  with  patience.  But  it  does  enable 
us.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  vindicated. 
The  fine  heart  is  broken ;  but  the  earth,  to 
all  time,  is  filled  with  its  fragrance. 

There  are  several  curious  manuscripts  in 
the  library,  particularly  three  autograph  let- 
ters of  Petrarch,  three  autograph  plays  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  the  original  copy  of  a  play 
of  the  younger  Moratin,  and  the  music  of 
Metastasio*s  "  Olimpiade"  beautifully  writ- 
ten   out  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  at  the 
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time  when  that  "  shaker  of  the  thrones  of 
Europe"  got  his  livelihood  by  work  of  that 
kind. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
circumstance  connected  with  this  library, 
that  Lord  Holland,  its  collector,  really  en- 
joyed his  books.  The  reader  might  guess 
as  much  from  the  nature  of  them ;  and  we 
shall  have  reasons  for  being  assured  of  it  as 
we  go.  At  present,  we  have  more  to  do  with 
the  house  than  with  its  possessors. 

The  collection  of  pictures  is  not  remark- 
able, except  as  containing  a  greater  number 
of  portraits  of  men  of  letters,  Italians  in 
particular,  than  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in 
any  other  private  abode.  Among  them  is 
Addison,  when  he  was  young  (a  handsome 
face)  ;  Alfieri  (in  miniature),  the  Italian  tragic 
poet,  who  was  some  time  in  England;  his 
wife    (another    miniature)  ;   the  Countess  of 
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Albany,  widow  of  the  Pretender  (a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Stolberg)  ;  Sir  Philip 
Francis ;  Robespierre  (miniature),  with  his 
pert,  insignificant  look,  on  which  nobody 
would  have  guessed  that  so  much  tragedy 
was  hanging ;  Jerome  Bonaparte  (a  narrow- 
minded,  repulsive  countenance) ;  two  por- 
traits, large  and  small,  if  we  mistake  not, 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  (Louise  de 
Querouaille,  Charles  the  Second's  mistress) 
quite  making  out,  in  one  of  them,  the 
"  baby  face"  of  which  Evelyn  accuses  her, 
nobody  would  have  taken  her  for  an  an- 
cestress of  the  manly-visaged  Foxes ;  many 
portraits  of  the  rest  of  the  family ;  a  fine 
one  of  Talleyrand,  by  Schetter ;  and  ooe,  by 
Gerard,  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau. 

There  are  also  busts  of  Napoleon,  of 
Machiavcl,  and  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
last  "looking  like  a  goat;"  a  curious  paint- 
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ing  by  Sir  Joshua  (of  which  more  by-and- 
bye),  consisting  of  whole-length  portraits  of 
Charles  Fox,  when  a  youth,  with  his  fair 
relatives,  Lady  Sarah  Lenox  and  Lady  Susan 
Strangeways;  and  another,  by  Hogarth,  re- 
presenting Dryden's  play  of  the  "  Indian 
Emperor,"  performed  by  children,  one  of 
whom  is  a  grand-niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
whose  bust  is  on  the  chimney-piece.  The 
play  was  performed  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  is  seated 
accordingly  ;  and  the  governess  playing  with 
one  of  the  children  is  Lady  Deloraine,  whom 
the  reader  will  find  acting  a  more  curious 
part,  when  we  come,  in  these  Kensington 
memorabilia,  to  the  Palace. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE  CONTINUED — FAMILY  OF  DE  VERB, 
EARLS  OF  OXFORD — ORIGIN  OF  THEIR  NAME — AN- 
DREW marvel's  VERSES  ON  FOUNDERS  OF  DUTCH 
STATES — THE  BEAUCLERKS — SIR  WALTER  COPE — THE 
RICH  FAMILY — EARLS  OF  HOLLAND — PERFORMANCE 
OF  PLAYS — EARL  OF  ANGLESEA — SIR  JOHN  CHARDIN 

DUCHESS     OF    BUCKINGHAMSHIRE — ATTERBURY 

SHIPPEN — WILLIAM  III. THE  RICHES,  JOINT  EARLS 

OF  WARWICK  AND  HOLLAND — WILLIAM  EDWARDES, 
FIRST  BARON  KENSINGTON. 

We  now  come,  not  only  to  the  possessors 
of  the  present  house,  but  to  those  of  the 
one  that  preceded  it ;  and  therefore  must  go 
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a  good   way  back,  before  we  return   to  the 
Foxes. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  former  chapter,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  mentioned,  and  of  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances,  to  whom  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  it  with  power  to 
alienate';  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford, 
were  the  earliest  recorded  possessors  of 
the  manor  of  Kensington,  and  seated  pro- 
bably on  the  spot  in  question.  It  is 
not  ascertained  that  such  was  the  case ; 
but  as  the  property  was  valuable,  was  con- 
venient for  its  neighbourhood  to  London, 
and  seems  to  be  implied  as  residential  in 
the  name  of  the  adjoining  locality,  Earl's 
Court,  that  is  to  say,  the  court  for  admi- 
nistering the  Earl's  property  or  jurisdiction, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that   none  of  the 
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family  ever  occupied  it.  It  was  associated 
with  their  name  from  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  to  that  of  James  the  First. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  its  first  holder  under  the 
Bishop,  must  needs  have  visited  his  pro- 
perty some  time  or  other,  or  for  what  did 
he  come  with  the  Conqueror  into  England  ? 
The  ancient  manor-house  that  stood  not  far 
from  the  present  Holland  House,  must  have 
been  built  for  somebody ;  and  visions  of 
Aubrey  and  his  successors,  however  tran- 
sient, naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  the  local  antiquary. 

This  Aubrey  de  Vere  came  from  Hol- 
land with  the  first  William,  as  countrymen 
of  his  did  afterwards  with  William  the 
Third.  He  died,  however,  a  monk ;  per- 
haps out  of  penitence  for  the  wrongs  which 
he  had  committed  as  a  soldier.  The  title 
of  Earl  of  Oxford  came  into  the  family  with 
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his  grandson.  Almost  all  his  successors 
were  stirring  soldiers  and  influential  subjects. 
One  of  them  was  a  Magna  Charta  baron  ; 
another  a  commander  at  the  battles  ot" 
Cressy  and  Poitiers  ;  another  at  Agincourt ; 
another  was  the  great  lord  who  received 
Henry  the  Seventh  at  his  house  with  such 
a  magnificent  show  of  retainers,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  his  having  been  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  in  setting  that  money- 
scraper  on  the  throne,  was  fined  by  his 
sharp-eyed  and  shabby  visitor,  for  entertain- 
ing him  at  a  cost  beyond  the  law. 

The  family  branched  out  into  congenial 
worthies,  a  daughter  of  one  of  whom,  the 
"  starry  Vere "  of  some  noble  verses  by 
Marvell,  was  the  Lady  Fairfax,  who  gave 
that  brave  contradiction,  in  Westminster 
Hall,  to  the  assertion  that  all  the  people  of 
England  were  indicters  of  Charles  the  First  ;  — 
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"  No !  not  the  hundredth  part  of  them." 
In  short,  the  word  Vere  was  ahnost  syno- 
nymous in  Enghsh  history  with  whatsoever 
was  noble  and  dignified,  when  in  its  twen- 
tieth Earl  of  Oxford,  it  came  to  a  sorry  end 
in  the  person  of  a  profligate  time-server, 
who  accommodated  himself  to  every  Court  in 
succession — Tory,  Commonwealth,  and  Whig, 
and  who  crowned  his  anti-heroical  achieve- 
ments by  cheating  an  actress  with  a  false 
marriage. 

The  Kensington  property,  however,  was 
saved  the  disgrace  of  belonging  to  this 
scoundrel;  for  he  died  long  after  it  had 
been  carried,  by  a  co-heiress,  into  the 
families  of  Argyle  and  others,  who  sold 
it  to  Sir  Walter  Cope,  the  builder  of  Holland 
House. 

But  before  we  part  with  the  Veres,  we 
have   a  quarrel  to   pick  with   the  whole    of 
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them,  or  rather  with  their  name,  and  with 
the  Vera,  whoever  he  was,  who  first  gave 
them  their  motto,  Vero  Nihil  Verius — 
Nothing  truer  than  true  ;  that  is  to  say, 
pun-ically  speaking.  Nothing  more  veritable 
than  Vere.  For  the  fact  is,  saving  their 
lordships'  valours  (and  we  think  we  see  their 
dust  redden  as  we  say  it — but  it  is  the 
inventor's  fault,  not  ours)  the  motto  is  a  lie. 
Vere  does  not  mean  "true."  The  family 
came  from  Holland  ;  the  w^ord  in  Dutch 
is  written  Weer  ;  it  is  the  name  of  the 
place  in  the  isle  of  Walchcren,  which  the 
owners  quitted  for  drier  quarters  ;  and  the 
word  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
same  word  in  English, — weir  or  wear  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  dam,  fish-trap,  or  tiood-gate. 
"  Aubrey  de  Vere"  is  as  fine  an  aristocratical 
sound  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  it  is 
a  pity  to  spoil  it ;   but  truth  must  be   told. 
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Aubrey  de  Vere  means  Aubrey  of  the 
dam,  fish-trap,  or  flood-gate.  Amicus  Vere, 
sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.  The  inventor  of 
the  motto,  had  he  loved  the  truth  as  much 
as  he  did  a  pun,  should  have  taken  a  dam 
for  his  crest,  with  the  words,  Verus  Bata- 
viniter — True  as  I'm  a  Dutchman, 

In  short,  the  Veres  originated  with  the 
coasters  or  others,  wiioever  they  were,  a 
hardy,  painstaking  race,  ancestors  of  the 
Vandykes  and  Vandammes, — who,  according 
to  the  witty  poet,  fished  up  Holland  out  of 
the  sea,  and  who  obtained  distinction  with 
one  another,  in  proportion  to  their  success  in 
the  invention  of  shovels,  and  consolidations 
of  a  ditch. 

"  For  as  with  pigmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane, 
Among  the  hungry  who  best  treasures  grain, 
Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns, 
So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains. 
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Not  ^vho  first  sees  the  risiug  sim,  commands ; 
But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands  : 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak. 
Him  they  their  lord  and  country's  father  speak : 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  stale ; — 
Invent  a  shovel,  and  be  a  magistrate." 


It  may  be  added,  to  complete  the  notice 
of  the  Veres,  that  the  present  representation 
of  the  race  is  in  the  Beauclerk  family,  the 
daughter  of  the  last  lord  having  married 
the  first  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  the  son  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  Nell  Gwynn.  The 
two  fathers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  helped  to  spoil, 
for  a  time,  the  blood  of  the  actress ;  for 
Sidney  Beauclerk,  their  grandson  (father  of 
Johnson's  Topham  Beauclerk),  is  said  to  have 
been  as  great  a  "raf"  as  either  of  them, 
without  inheriting  any  of  the  royal  wit. 
This  could  not  be  said  of  Topham,  how- 
ever he  might   have  resembled  the  king  in 
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more  respects  than  one  ;  for  though  Johnson, 
in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  compli- 
ments on  record,  told  him  "  his  body  was 
all  vice,"  he  added  that  "  his  mind  was  all 
virtue  ;"  a  combination  of  totals  which,  to 
the  Doctor's  surprise,  Beauclerk  did  not 
seem  happy  to  admit.  Something  of  such 
a  mixture  of  extremes  is,  however,  not 
impossible  as  the  world  goes  ;  so  here,  we 
are  to  imagine,  was  a  blink  of  the  "  starry 
Vere "  shining  on  the  mud  of  the 
debauchees. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  Holland 
House.  Sir  Walter  Cope,  the  purchaser  of 
the  Vere  property  in  Kensington,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  money-getters,  who 
profited  by  the  endeavours  which  James  the 
First  made  to  supply  his  lavish  exchequer 
without  the  help  of  a  Parliament.  He  built 
the  house,   or  rather  the  main  body  of  the 
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house  (the  centre  and  turrets),  about  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  l)equeathed 
it  to  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  as  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Isabella. 
The  wings  and  arcades  were  added  by  the 
earl. 

This  Earl  of  Holland  was  the  younger  son 
of  Robert  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Warwick,  by 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  Stella  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  He  was  a  handsome,  showy  man  ; 
was  a  favourite  with  James's  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  more  than  in  the  good  graces 
of  Charles  the  First's  queen ;  probably  on  no 
other  ground  than  the  fact  of  his  having  fetched 
her  as  a  bride  from  France,  and  been  cox- 
combical in  his  attentions  on  the  way. 
•  He  and  his  friend.  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
were  the  twin  stars  of  the  great  world,  next 
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after  their  patron  Buckingham  ;  and  Holland 
House,  during  the  prosperous  portion  of 
Rich's  career,  must  have  entertained  in  its 
saloons  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  time. 
Among  others  came  Bassompierre,  the 
French  Ambassador,  who  with  the  dandy 
indifference  of  his  countrymen  respecting 
the  orthographies  of  other  countries,  or 
because  he  v^as  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  hear 
tlie  word  properly  from  the  first,  has  recorded 
Kensington  under  the  mincing  appellation  of 
Stintinton. 

"  Wednesday  25, — Dined  with  the  Earl  of 
Holland  at  Stintinton."* 

*  So,  on  a  visit  to  liim  at  Hampton  Court,  he  calls 
that  village  Imtincourt — 

"Went  to  see  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  was  sick  at 
Imtincourt. 

(Le  Vendredy  16. — Je  fus  voir  le  Comte  de  Hollande, 
inalade  a  Imtincourt.  Le  Mercredi  25. — Jcfus  diner  chez 
leComte  de  Hollande  a  Stiutintou.) 
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Unfortunately,  Rich's  coxcombry  made 
him  over-sensitive  to  what  he  thought  atten- 
tions or  the  reverse  from  ruling  powers,  and 
in  the  Civil  Wars  he  went  to  and  fro  in  his 
partizanship  with  so  provoking  a  caprice,  now 
playing  the  part  of  a  knight-errant  for  king 
and  queen,  and  now  sulking  at  Holland 
House  and  receiving  visits  from  the  dis- 
affected for  some  imaginary  affront,  that  when 
the  Parliament  at  last  seized  him  and  put 
him  to  death  for  making  a  stand  against  the 
death  of  the  king,  his  end  was  a  grief  to 
nobody.  Foppish  to  the  last,  he  died  in  a 
white  satin  waistcoat,  and  a  cap  ditto  with 
silver  lace. 

Five  months  after  the  earl's  execution, 
Holland  House  was  occupied  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary General  Fairfax,  husband  of  the 
"  starry  Verc,"  who  thus  found  herself, 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  con- 
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templating  the  property  of  her  ancestors. 
A  journal  of  the  day  says,  "  The  Lord 
General  (Fairfax)  is  removed  from  Queen 
Street  to  the  late  Earl  of  Holland's  house 
at  Kensington,  where  he  intends  to  reside." 
(This  Queen  Street  is  the  present  Queen 
Street  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  then  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  in  Lon- 
don.) It  was  at  this  period  we  are  to 
suppose  Cromwell  and  Ireton  conferring  on 
the  lawn. 

The  mansion,  however,  was  soon  restored 
to  the  earl's  widow  and  her  children  ;  and 
from  that  time  it  remained  quietly  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  almost  as  long  as 
they  lasted.  The  earl  and  his  wife,  like 
the  extinguished  court,  had  been  friends  of 
the  drama ;  and  for  a  few  days  during  the 
fii'st  establishment  of  the  republic,  and  a 
longer   period    in    the    reign    of   Cromwell, 
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the  players,  who  had  been  great  loyalists, 
and  who  contrived  to  perform  secretly  now 
and  then  at  noblemen's  houses,  where 
purses  were  collected  for  their  benefit, 
found  special  encouragement  in  the  house 
before  us. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  time  of 
the  Georges,  Holland  House  appears  to 
have  been  let  by  the  noble  owne'-s  on  short 
leases  ;  and  to  a  variety  of  persons ;  some- 
times in  apartments  to  lodgers ;  or,  more 
probably,  a  friend  was  now  and  then  accom- 
modated for  nothing.  Among  these  various 
occupants,  the  duration  of  whose  abodes  in 
the  house  is  unknown,  the  names  of  the 
following  have  transpired  : — 

Arthur  Annesley,  first  Earl  of  Anglesea, 
so  created  by  Charles  the  Second.  He  had 
been  President  of  the  Council  at  the 
close     of     the     Protectorate,    and     opened 
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the  correspondence  with  the  restored 
king. 

Sir  John  Chardin,  the  traveller.  He  was 
a  French  protestant,  and  a  jeweller.  He 
settled  in  England,  and  was  knighted  by 
Charles  the  Second ;  probably  by  way  of 
payment  on  account,  for  some  bill  sent  in 
and  dehvered  to  Madame  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  of  Cleveland,  or  of  Mazarin. 

The  fantastical  Duchess  of  Buckingham- 
shire —  Catharine  Darnley  —  illegitimate 
daughter  of  James  the  Second,  who  took 
upon  her  the  state  of  a  princess.  Her  first 
husband  was  one  of  the  Anglesea  family 
before  mentioned. 

From  a  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Morice,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  famous  Jacobite  bishop, 
Atterbury,  who  v/as  very  intimate  with  the 
duchess,  had  once  apartments  in  this  house. 
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It  is  certain  that  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band lived  there  ;  for  some  of  their  letters 
to  the  bishop,  ranging  over  a  space  of 
several  years,  are  dated  from  it.  This  is  the 
daughter,  whose  going  to  meet  him  in 
exile,  and  meeting  him  only  to  die,  has 
given  so  aflFecting  a  turn  to  the  last  days  of 
the  proud  and  turbulent  prelate.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  loving  father.  Atterbury's 
books  were  preserved  in  Holland  House 
during  his  exilc%  and  apartments  were  kept 
ready  for  him  by  Mr.  Morice,  in  case  of 
his  return. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the  tem- 
porary lodgers  in  Holland  House,  was  the 
famous  William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  a  singular  piece  of  negligence  in 
our  memnrandum-mnking,  owing,  most  pro- 
l)ably,  to  the  hurry  of  the  very  interest  we 
were  takine   in  the   account  of  the  man,  we 
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omitted,  in  our  first  edition  of  this  book,  to 
mention  the  fact  of  Penn's  having  lived  for  a 
while  in  Kensington ;  and  it  was  not  till  we 
met  with  a  subsequent  account  of  him,  that 
we  became  aware  of  his  having  resided  in  this 
particular  house.  "  The  house  was  large," 
says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Dixon,  "  and  he  had 
many  visitors.  His  influence  with  the  King 
(James  11.)  was  well  known,  and  every  man 
with  a  real  grievance  found  in  him  a  coun- 
sellor and  a  friend.  Envoys  were  sent  from 
the  American  colonies  to  solicit  his  influence 
in  their  behalf;  members  of  his  own,  and 
other  religious  bodies,  who  had  petitions  to 
present,  crowded  to  his  levees:  and  some- 
times not  less  than  two  hundred  persons 
were  in  attendance  at  his  hour  of  rising." 

This  was  at  the  time  when  James,  in  his 
zeal  for  popery,  was  pretending  to  love 
Penn's  great  principle  of  universal  toleration. 
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Penn  had  always  had  access  to  him,  as  the 
son  of  Admiral  Pcnn ;  and  the  access  at 
this  period  gave  him  singular  influence,  and 
was  thought  to  have  given  him  more. 

Unfortunately,  we  became  acquainted  with 
this  particular  respecting  Holland  House  too 
closely  upon  the  call  for  a  second  edition  of 
our  book,  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  Penn  at 
any  length  proportionate  to  his  merit; 
otherwise,  he  was  a  man  of  so  rare  and 
admirable  a  nature,  and  we  entertain,  on 
many  accounts,  so  special  a  love  for  his 
memory,  that  we  should  have  indulged  our- 
selves with  endeavouring  to  reconcile  some 
apparently  conflicting  accounts  of  him,  and 
to  condense  the  many  interesting  circum- 
stances of  his  career  into  such  a  summary, 
as  might  not  have  been  inadmissible  into  a 
book  of  anecdote.  But  as  it  is,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  noticing    tsvo  points 
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respecting  his  character  and  manners  ; — one 
upon  which  we  cannot  hut  think  he  has 
been  underrated  by  an  admirable  historian  ; 
and  another,  in  which  singularly  wrong 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  respecting  his 
personal  appearance  and  demeanour. 

The  first  is  the  extraordinary  regard  en- 
tertained for  him  by  Charles  and  James  the 
Second,  and  the  doubt  it  has  thrown  on  the 
entire  sincerity  of  his  nature  ;  the  conclusion, 
not  unnatural  in  some  points  of  view,  being,  that 
to  be  able  to  please  such  men,  and  to  possess 
any  special  influence  with  them  in  favour 
even  of  that  toleration  of  religious  opinion 
which  they  pretended  to  fall  in  with  at  times 
for  their  own  purposes,  argued  a  suspicious 
amount  of  flattery  in  the  man,  or  at  least  of 
disreputable  expediency.  But  we  take  the 
whole  secret  of  the  matter  to  have  been  this 
— that  Penn   was   one  of  that  kind  of  men, 
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very  rare,  it  is  true — not  unreasonably  to  be 
met  with  caution  in  the  first  instance, — and 
certainly  not  to  be  looked  for  in  courts, 
except  under  rarest  circumstances, — who  being 
thoroughly  honest  of  intention,  and  sincere 
in  speech,  do  nevertheless  succeed  in  being  ac- 
ceptable with  men  of  every  kind,  by  the  simple 
circumstance  of  knowing  how  to  do  justice 
to  the  good  qualities  which  all  human  beings, 
more  or  less,  mingle  with  their  infirmities. 
It  is  thus  that  they  acquire  with  them  a 
privilege  of  dissent,  and  even  of  remonstrance, 
astonishing  even  to  those  who  are  aware 
that  kings  are  men  too.  It  is  not,  w^e  think, 
sufficiently  considered  by  objectors  in  this 
instance,  that,  as  men,  even  kings  can  be 
charmed,  perhaps  more  too  than  other  men, 
with  realizing  a  nature  at  once  sincere  and 
lovino;,  and  being  made  sure  of  the  reahzation 
by  finding  the  sincerity  never  doubting  what 
VOL.    I.  o 
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is  good  in  them,  because  the  love  never 
pretends  affection  to  what  is  ill.  Penn,  who 
had  a  lively  flow  of  conversation,  and  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  royal  brothers 
from  his  youth,  through  the  connection  above 
noticed  and  the  natural  sweetness  of  his  own 
disposition,  could  be  cheerful  with  Charles, 
serious  with  James,  and  singularly  acceptable 
with  both,  because  the  one  found  in  hira  a 
virtuous  man,  singularly  full  of  animal  spirits 
and  good-nature,  and  the  other  a  man  able 
to  be  grave  and  in  earnest,  without  believing 
all  earnestness  confined  to  men  of  his  own 
opinion. 

The  other  point  is  of  no  importance  compared 
with  this  ;  but  it  is  not  uncurious  or  un- 
amusing.  We  allude  to  the  strange  mis- 
representation of  Penn's  appearance  and  time 
of  life  in  West's  popular  picture  of  liis  Treaty 
with  the  Indians.     The  ordinary  notion    of 
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Penn  in  people's  imaginations,  in  consequence 
of  this  picture,  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  sect 
which  he  joined,  and  of  a  particular  species  of 
costume  which  he  never  wore  (for  it  arose 
with  a  subsequent  generation)  is  that  of  a 
Quaker  of  the  common  well-meaning  sort, 
who  had  spirit  enough  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  state,  but  was  rather  a  heavy  kind  of 
man  than  otherwise  both  in  mind  and  body, 
and  as  much  disposed  to  take  the  wordly- 
wise  view  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  as 
any  money-maker  who  joined  him. 

Now  Penn  was  as  much  the  reverse  of  all 
this,  as  the  elements  of  things  are  from  their 
adulterations,  or  grace  and  vivacity  from  the 
lumpishness  of  a  Dutch  feeder.  Penn  joined 
the  quakers,  not  because  he  was  a  formalist, 
but  because  he  agreed  with  their  liberal  views 
of  Christianity  and  toleration,  and  because 
he  thought  them  as  sincere  and  single-hearted 

o  2 
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as  himself.  His  dress  was  only  a  simpler 
modification  of  his  usual  attire ;  and  instead 
of  being  the  corpulent  elderly  person  he 
appears  in  Mr,  West's  picture,  he  was  at 
that  time,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  but  "  thirty-eight 
years  old ;  light  and  graceful  in  form,"  and 
according  to  a  lady  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  ceremony,  "the  handsomest,  best- 
looking,  most  lively  gentleman "  she  had 
ever  seen.  His  dress  had  even  ribbons  and 
ruffles;  and  round  his  waist  was  a  blue 
silken  sash.  In  this  attire,  with  these  man- 
ners, in  the  midst  of  old  friends  and  new 
(for  the  Indians  loved  him  from  first  to  last) 
and  surrounded  by  the  old  forests  that  gave 
a  name  to  the  country,  Penn  ratified  that 
famous  treaty  which,  as  "Voltaire  says,  was 
the  only  one  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
was  made  without  an  oath,  and  that  was 
never  broken.     So    potent  for    the  greatest 
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purposes,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  if  men 
would  but  believe  it,  are  the  qualities  of  truth 
and  goodness. 

The  temporary  inhabitant  of  Holland 
House  next  in  interest,  as  well  as  point 
of  time  to  Penn,  was  Shippen,  the  famous 
Jacobite,  immortalised  by  Pope  for  his 
sincerity. 

"  I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself  as  plain 
As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne ; 
In  them,  as  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen, 
The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within." 

No  wonder  that  such  a  man  drew  houses, 
when  he  spoke  in  Parliament,  and  that 
none  but  the  stupid  kept  away. 

"  More  loves  the  youth,  just  come  to  his  estate, 
To  range  the  fields,  than  in  the  House  debate; 
More  he  delights  in  fav'rite  Jowler's  tongue. 
Than  in  Will  Shippen,  or  Sir  William  Yonge," — 
BramstotCs  '  Art  of  Politics.' 
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Very  different  persons,  however,  were 
honest  Will  Shippen  and  unprincipled  Wil- 
liam Yonge,  of  whom  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
said,  that  "  nothing  but  his  talents  could 
have  supported  his  character,  and  nothing 
but  his  character  have  kept  down  his 
talents."  Shippen  had  talents  and  cha- 
racter both — the  latter  of  the  highest  des- 
cription. Though  not  so  poor  as  Andrew 
Marvell,  nor  on  minor  points,  perhaps, 
so  uncompromising,  he  was  nevertheless  to 
the  Whigs  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
First  what  Marvell  had  been  to  the  Tories 
of  Charles  and  James — the  eloquent,  witty, 
open-hearted,  and  upon  the  whole,  incor- 
ruptible opponent.  When  asked  how  he 
should  vote,  he  would  say,  "  I  cannot  tell 
until  I  hear  from  Rome."  At  Rome 
resided  the  Pretender.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
observed    of    him,    and    of    Parliament    in 
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general,  "  I  will  not  say  who  are  to  be 
corrupted,  but  I  will  say  who  is  incorrupt- 
ible; and  that  is  Shippen."  Shippen,  in 
turn,  would  say  of  Sir  Robert,  "  Robin  and 
I  are  two  honest  men.  He  is  for  King 
George,  and  I  for  King  James ;  but  those 
men  with  the  long  cravats  (meaning  Sandys, 
Rushout,  and  others)  they  only  desire  places, 
either  under  King  George  or  King  James." 

He  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  saying  of 
King  George  (who  could  not  speak  English), 
that  "  the  only  infelicity  of  His  Majesty's 
reign  was,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
our  language  and  constitution."  Both  sides 
of  the  House  wished  him  to  soften  the 
expression,  but  he  declined.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Second,  who 
was  at  variance  with  the  King,  sent  a 
person  to  him  with  the  offer  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  (as  a  "  convenience,"  we   sup- 
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pose  during  his  imprisonment)  ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  who  would  not 
alter  his  words  for  love,  would  do  it  for 
money. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  intercepted  a  letter 
written  to  Shippen  by  the  Pretender,  and  put 
it,  himself,  into  his  hands.  It  must  have 
been  of  a  description  more  than  usually 
perilous,  considering  how  openly  Shippen 
talked  of  his  correspondence  with  the  exile. 
Sir  Robert  took  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  alter  the  other's 
sentiments,  but  would  hope  for  his  support 
in  case  of  being  personally  attacked.  To 
this  Shippen  agreed,  but  remained  in  all 
other  respects  the  same  man.  He  w^as 
son  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  possessed 
a  moderate  independence  ;  but  latterly 
married  a  Northumberland  heiress,  who 
turned  out  unworthy  of  him.     He  appears. 
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however,  to  have  had  a  regard  I'ur  her  re- 
lations, for  he  generally  spent  his  summers 
with  them.  At  other  times,  he  resided  some- 
times at  Holland  House,  and  sometimes  at 
Richmond ;  and  he  lived  for  many  years  in 
Norfolk  Street,  in  the  Strand. 

Shippen  is  said  to  have  been  a  forcible, 
and  even  vehement  speaker,  pouring  out 
his  words  too  rapidly  ;  though  at  the  same 
time  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  low,  and 
to  "hold  his  glove  before  his  mouth  "  —  a 
curious  trait  in  the  bearing  of  so  earnest  a 
man.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  conscious  of 
wanting  a  screen,  though  determined  to  dis- 
regard it ;  and,  in  fact,  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  away  his  glove  at 
particular  points,  and  throwing  out  his  words 
with  great  animation.  He  wrote  verses ; 
but  they  were  less  poetical  than  to  the 
purpose. 

o  3 
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In  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 
King  William  the  Third  went  to  look  at 
Holland  House,  with  the  view  of  taking  it; 
but  he  preferred  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  which  thus  became  the  Palace. 
The  preference  could  hardly  have  been  on 
account  of  the  size ;  for  he  might  have  en- 
larged the  one  house  as  he  did  the  other. 
Probably,  however,  the  rooms  were  larger  in 
the  Nottingham  House  and  so  were  better 
to  begin  with.  Perhaps  also,  William  did 
not  find  the  grounds  about  Holland  House 
flat  enough  to  suit  his  Dutch  predilec- 
tions. 

To  return  to  the  owners  of  the  mansion 
which  had  thus  been  successively  occupied  ; 
nothing  seems  known  of  Robert,  second  Earl 
of  Holland,  who  had  quietly  succeeded  his 
father,  except  that,  in  failure  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,   he  also  succeeded  as 
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fifth  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  title  being  thence- 
forth the  conjoined  one  of  Warwick  and 
Holland. 

His  son  and  successor,  Edward,  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddle- 
ton,  of  Chirk  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Flint ; 
a  lady,  whose  name  and  origin  we  mentio*n, 
because  after  the  Earl's  death  she  became 
the  wife  of  Addison.  Edward  Henry,  her 
son,  the  next  earl,  is  the  youth  whose 
statue  in  Kensington  Church  has  been 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  Edward,  his  kinsman; 
and  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  this 
nobleman  dying  unmarried,  the  title  became 
extinct.  This  was  in  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  tifty-nine. 

The  house  fell  into  the  possession  of 
William  Edwardes,  a  Welsh  gentleman, 
whose  father  had  married    the  daughter  of 
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the  first  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  and 
who,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  was  created  Baron  Kensington  ; 
but  fourteen  years  previous,  he  had  sold  the 
family  mansion  to  the  first  Lord  Holland  of 
the  Fox  family,  by  whom  the  title  had  been 
consequently  allowed  to  be  taken ;  and  in  the 
possession  of  this  distinguished  race  it 
remains. 

We  have  a  good  deal  to  say  of  them ; 
but  first  we  must  return  to  Countess  Char- 
lotte, and  her  still  more  distinguished  hus- 
band. 


CHA.PTER  XV. 

HOLLAND  HOUSE  CONTINUED — ADDISOn's  LIFE  AND 
DEATH  THERE — QUESTIONS  RESPECTING  HIS  MAR- 
RIAGE, HIS  LAST  MOMENTS,  AND  HIS  CONDUCT 
TOWARDS  GAY  —  HIS  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE 
DAUGHTER  OF  MILTON — FIRST  PROPOSER  OF  A 
WINTER    GARDEN. 

Addison,  notwithstanding  the  popularity 
of  the  Foxes,  is  still  the  greatest  celebrity  of 
Holland  House.  His  death  in  it  is  its 
greatest  event.  Places  in  the  vicinity  are 
named  after  him ;  and  the  favourite  record 
of  its  library  is  the  tradition,  before  mentioned. 
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of  the  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it, 
by  which  he  is  said  to  have  refreshed  his 
morahties,  while  concocting  their  sentences 
to  and  fro.  It  is  added,  unfortunately,  that 
he  drank  the  more  because  he  was  unhappily 
married. 

The  question  upon  this  point  is  still  dis- 
cussed, and  will  probably  never  be  settled. 
The  received  opinion  is,  that  Addison's  mar- 
riage with  the  Countess  of  Warwick  origin- 
ated in  his  being  tutor  to  her  son ;  that  the 
Countess  became  ashamed  of  it,  as  a  descension 
from  her  rank  ;  and  that  their  Hves  were  ren- 
dered unhappy  in  consequence.  The  prevalence 
of  this  opinion  appears  to  have  been  owing  to 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which  the 
case  is  stated  with  so  evident  a  willingness 
to  believe  it,  that  people  in  general,  who  are 
ready  enough  to  fall  in  with  such  an  inclina- 
tion, have    overlooked  the  manifest  assump- 
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tions  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  "  saids" 
and  "  pcrhapses,"  with  which  it  is  qualified. 
Setting  aside  higher  points  of  view  on  such 
questions,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proof  that 
Addison  was  tutor  to  the  young  Earl,  or  that 
the  Countess  felt  any  regret  for  the  marriage 
on  the  score  of  rank.  Tutorship,  had  he  been 
a  tutor,  need  not  have  hindered  him  from 
making  a  pleasant  husband.  Tutors  have 
married  highly,  before  and  since,  and  become 
lords  and  archbishops ;  and  though  the  lady 
was  a  countess  by  marriage,  her  birth  was 
but  that  of  a  baronet's  daughter,  vvhich  put 
no  such  vast  difference  between  her  and  the 
son  of  a  dean  (for  such  was  the  father  of 
Addison).  The  truth  of  the  matter  we  take 
to  have  been,  that  the  match  was  unsuitable 
on  very  ordinary  grounds.  The  lady  was 
well  and   merry;  the  gentleman  fit  only  to 
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muse.  Addison  died  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  And  hence  (as  Johnson  would  have 
been  the  first  to  say,  had  anybody  provoked 
him  to  differ  with  the  other  opinion) — hence 
all  this  mighty  fuss,  Sir,  about  a  tutor,  and  a 
countess,  and  the  punctilios  of  rank. 

Mighty  versions  are  often  given  to  things 
that  have  quite  another  significancy.  It  has 
been  questioned  of  late  under  what  real  im- 
pulse another  circumstance  occurred,  which 
is  connected  with  Addison  and  Holland 
House.  We  allude  to  the  famous  words 
which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  in  his 
last  moments  to  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
— "  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die." 
The  story  originated  with  Young,  who  said 
he  had  it  from  Tickell ;  adding,  that  the  Earl 
led  an  irregular  life,  which  Addison  wished 
to  reclaim.     But,  according  to  Malone,  who 
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was  a  scrupulous  inquirer,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  Earl's  having  led  any  such  life ; 
and  Walpolo,  in  one  of  his  letters  that  were 
published  not  lonj^  ago,  startled — we  should 
rather  say,  shocked — the  world,  by  telling 
them  that  Addison  "  died  of  brandy."  It  is 
acknowledged  by  his  best  friends,  that  the 
gentle  moralist,  whose  bodily  temperament 
was  as  sorry  a  one  as  his  mind  was  otherwise, 
had  gradually  been  tempted  to  stimulate  it 
with  wine,  till  he  became  intemperate  in  the 
indulgence.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
other  stimulants  might  not  gradually  have 
crept  in  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that,  during 
the  patient's  last  hours,  the  physician  himself 
might  have  ordered  them.  Sustainments  of 
that  kind,  in  dying  moments,  are  frequently, 
and  except  in  the  opinion  of  superstition,  very 
properly  administered  ;  generally,  out  of  pure 
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humanity  ;  often  in  order  to  enable  the  sufferer 
to  speak  his  last  words,  which  may  be  of  great 
importance.  He  may  take  the  stimulant  with- 
out knowing  what  it  is ;  may  suppose  it  to 
be  one  of  those  divine  medicines  with  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  endow  herb  and 
mineral,  sometimes  even  poison ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  poison,  nor  dangerous  distillation 
of  anything,  which  is  not  a  divine  medicine, 
if  used,  instead  of  abused.  Addison,  there- 
fore, may  have  had  the  stimulus  given  him, 
whatever  it  was,  not  because  it  was  a  habit 
which  he  could  not  leave  off,  and  so  "  died  of 
it,"  but  because,  like  many  a  sober  man 
before  him,  he  had  not  strength  enough  to 
speak  without  it.  Again,  he  might  or  might 
not  have  known  anything  of  the  nature  of 
the  draught,  yet  still  have  regarded  his 
peace  of   mind  as  a   thing  apart  from   the 
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composure  of  his  nerves,  and  justly  founded 
on  what  had  been  a  conviction  of  his  life. 
Nay,  supposing  him  even  to  have  died  as 
Walpole  asserts,  he  might  still  have  regarded 
that  conviction  as  a  thing  triumphant 
over  the  nerves  themselves,  and  over  the  very 
inefficacy  of  the  draught ;  he  might  have  said 
to  himself,  "  Nothing  can  compose  me  longer, 
but  my  belief  in  my  religion.  Let  me  show 
in  this  last  trial,  how  tranquillising  it  can 
be."  It  is  in  vain  that  we  fancy  the  light 
spirit  of  Walpole  laughing  at  us  for  these 
considerations — saying  to  us,  "  Oh,  what  need 
of  words  ?  He  died  drunk  and  maudlin,  and 
there's  an  end."  We  cannot  thus  consent  to 
think  the  worst,  instead  of  best,  of  a  man 
who  has  given  the  world  so  much  instruction 
and  entertainment,  and  whose  Christianity, 
at  all  events,  was  of  a  kind  superior  to  vulgar 
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intolerances,  and  disposed  to  think  the  best 
of  most  things.  No :  if  Addison  spoke  the 
words,  which  it  is  very  likely  he  did,  his 
mistake  was  (for  we  still  think  he  committed 
a  mistake)  in  rendering  his  religious  convic- 
tion liable  to  the  charge  of  egotism,  and 
countenancing  the  assumption,  that  no  others 
could  enable  a  man  to  die  as  peaceably  as 
himself.  For  to  assume  this,  involves  an  im- 
putation against  the  divine  government,  and 
the  death-beds  of  good  men  in  all  regions  of 
the  world.  Besides,  good  men  with  tender 
consciences,  may  sometimes  die  less  peaceably 
than  men  who  are  not  so  good;  so  that  on 
every  account  it  is  best,  upon  the  whole,  that 
all  such  exhibitions  of  self-complacency  be 
avoided,  and  the  pious  mortal,  whatever  be 
his  particular  mode  of  faith,  be  content  to  die 
in  that  spirit  of  resignation   to  heaven,  and 
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interchange  of  comfort  with  those  about  him, 
which  is  common  to  good  people  of  all  faiths. 
Good  words  are  good  things ;  yet  good 
deeds  are  better.  Addison,  we  doubt  not, 
had  his  rights  of  comfort  from  both ;  yet 
there  is  one  thing  which  we  could  have 
preferred  his  doing  in  his  last  hours  to  any- 
thing which  he  may  have  said.  It  is  the 
amends  which,  for  some  mysterious  reason 
or  other,  he  said  he  would  have  made  to  Gay, 
"  if  he  lived."  The  story,  as  related  by  Pope, 
is,  that  "  a  fortnight  before  Addison's  death. 
Lord  Warwick  came  to  Gay,  and  pressed  him, 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  to  go  and  see 
Mr.  Addison,  which  he  had  not  done  for  a 
great  while.  Gay  went,  and  found  Addison 
in  a  very  weak  way.  Addison  received  him 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  told  him  that  he 
had  desired  this  visit  to  beg  his  pardon  ;  that 
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he  had  injured  him  greatly ;  but  that,  if  he 
lived,  he  should  find  that  he  would  make  it 
up  to  him.  Gay,  on  his  going  to  Hanover, 
had  great  reasons  to  hope  for  some  good  pre- 
ferment ;  but  all  those  viev^^s  came  to  nothing. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  that  Mr.  Addison 
might  prevent  them,  from  his  thinking 
Gay  too  well  with  some  of  the  former 
ministry.  He  did  not  at  all  explain  him- 
self in  what  he  had  injured  him  ;  and  Gay 
could  not  guess  at  anything  else  in  which  he 
could  have  injured  him  so  considerably."  Now 
it  surely  would  have  been  better,  if  instead 
of  stopping  at  Gay's  pardon  of  him,  which  of 
course  the  good-natured  poet  heartily  gave 
(we  fancy  we  see  him  coming  out  of  Holland 
House  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes),  Addison 
had  followed  it  up  with  making  the  amends 
while    he    could ;    or,    better    still,    had  he 
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secured  the  amends  beforehand,  in  order  to 
warrant  his  asking  the  pardon.  It  may  be 
said,  that  he  might  have  been  unable.  He 
might  so.  But  still  he  might  have  given 
proofs  that  he  had  done  his  best. 

Addison,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  shine 
during  his  occupation  of  Holland  House. 
He  married,  and  was  not  happy  :  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  not  a  good 
one ;  he  was  in  Parliament,  and  could  not 
speak  in  it ;  he  quarrelled  with,  and  even 
treated  contemptuously,  his  old  friend  and 
associate,  Steele,  who  declined  to  return  the 
injury.  Yet  there,  in  Holland  House,  he 
lived  and  wrote,  nevertheless,  with  a  literary 
glory  about  his  name  which  never  can  desert 
the  place ;  and  to  Holland  House,  wliile  he 
resided  in  it,  must  have  come  all  tlic  dis- 
tinguished  men   of   the  day  ;    for   though  a 
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Whig,  he  was  personally  "  well  in,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  with  the  majority  of  all  parties. 
He  was  in  communication  with  Swift,  who 
was  a  Tory,  and  with  Pope,  who  was  neither 
Tory  nor  Whig.  It  was  now  that  the  house 
and  its  owners  began  to  appear  in  verse. 
Rowe  addressed  stanzas  to  Addison's  bride ; 
and  Tickell  after  his  death  touchingly 
apostrophizes  the  place : 

"  Thou  hill,  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears  ?" 

(that  is  a  good  and  true  line.) 

"  How  sweet  were  once  tliy  prospects,  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  walks  and  unpolluted  air  ! 
How  sweet  the  gloom  beneath  thy  aged  trees  !" 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  Holland   House 
(for  he  died  shortly  afterwards)  that  Addison 
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was  visited  by  Milton's  daughter,  when  he 
requested  her  to  bring  him  some  evidences  of 
her  birth.  The  moment  he  beheld  her,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Madam,  you  need  no  other 
voucher ;  your  face  is  a  sufficient  testimonial 
whose  daughter  you  are."  It  must  have  been 
very  pleasing  to  Addison  to  befriend  Milton's 
daughter ;  for  he  had  been  the  first  to  popu- 
larize the  great  poet  by  his  critiques  on 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  in  the  "  Spectator." 

Besides  Holland  House,  Addison  possessed 
a  mansion  of  his  own  at  P)ilton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  his 
daughter,  who  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  de- 
served to  possess  a  good  house  and  grounds  ; 
for  he  understood  the  elegancies  of  such 
things,  and  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  the 
country.  The  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Ken- 
sington watched  with  interest  the  improve- 
ment of  the  royal  grounds,  and  was  the  first 
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to  propose  that  "  Winter  Garden,"  to  horti- 
culturists in  general,  which  we  trust  to  see 
realized,  with  such  a  world  of  other  desirables, 
in  the  new  Crystal  Palace. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  the  Times,  May  30th — "  These  volumes  consist,  in  the  main, 
of  letters  written  by  the  two  brothers,  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  T.  Gren- 
ville,  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  for  his  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  poUtical  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two  former 
volumes  a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information, 
was  contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  .Ministry,  the 
King's  illness  in  1788,  and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France.  Volumes  3  and  4  take  up  the  tale  where  volumes  1  and  2  had 
left  it ;  and  herein  we  tind  a  tolerably  connected  narrative  of  the  many 
stirring  historical  events  which  occurred  between  1800,  when  Lord 
Grenville  and  Talleyrand  were  in  correspondence  respecting  Bonaparte's 
proposals  for  peace,  until  the  return  of  the  King's  malady  in  1810,  and 
the  debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  regency.  The  present  collection 
is  more  valuable  than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having 
attained  hipher  dignity  and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer 
of  passing  events.  "Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments 
of  so  eminent  and  well  informed  a  man  as  Lord  Grenville,  upon  a  decade 
so  interesting  as  that  of  1800—10,  would  do  well  to  consult  these 
volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men 
of  his  time;  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreci- 
ating truly  N;ipi)leon  Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even 
to  a  higher  degree  than  I'itt ;  and  it  is  most  remarkable  how  far  his 
predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when  submitted  to  the 
sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
light  is  thrown  by  the  present  correspondence  are,  the  negotiations 
before  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the 
true  character  of  .Vddington's  Administration,  and  the  relations  between 
"  the  Doctor  "  and  Pitt — the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  Cabinet, 
when  the  King's  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insur- 
mountable— the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration — the  Duke  of 
Portland's  Cabinet — the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at 
Cintra — the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mrs.  Clarke — Sir  John  Moore's 
retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  .Arthur  Wellesley  ;  and, 
finally,  the  disastrous  '  Walcheren  *  affair.  There  is  much  curious  matter 
interposed  in  the  shape  of  precis  upon  the  situation  of  affairs,  written 
from  time  to  time  by  Lord  Grenville  himself;  and  perhaps  still  more, 

curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  by  a  certain , 

whose  name  remains  a  mystery,  hut  who  seems  to  have  been  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
There  is  much  in  these  volumes  which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is 
a  portion  of  their  contents  which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a  claim  upon 
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OPIXIOXS    OF    THE    PRESS. CONTINCED. 

our  instant  and  careful  consideration  as  the  Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol 
Committee." 

From  the  Athenaeum. — "The  present  volumes  exhibit  the  same 
features  as  the  former  portion  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  is  enter- 
tained, and  the  reader  for  historical  pui-poses  is  enlightened.  Of  their 
value  and  importance,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  There  are  abundant 
revelations  of  interest  to  arrest  attention  in  many  of  these  papers.  On 
the  characters  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  there 
are  some  very  valuablfe  letters.  In  Court  scandals,  the  affairs  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke  are  brought  under  notice  ;  and  in  what 
we  may  designate  as  public  scandals,  the  '  horrors  of  routine '  receive 
abundant  illustrations  in  the  letters  about  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  and 
on  the  Peninsular  War.  Our  extracts  sufficiently  show  the  high  interest 
belonging  to  these  volumes." 

From  the  Examiner. — "These  volumes  worthily  complete  an  under- 
taking which  will  earn  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  thanks  of  not  a  few 
historians.  We  have  before  us  the  secret  movements  of  parties,  the  motives 
of  individuals,  the  minute  anatomy  of  every  political  act  and  word  laid  bare. 
All  the  town  gossip  has  been  preserved ;  we  have  innumerable  authentic  an- 
ecdotes, and  full  personal  details  about  every  person  on  the  public  stage, 
and  as  for  the  King  and  his  unhappy  family,  we  have  their  sayings  and 
doings,  their  whims  and  blunders,  and  every  scrap  of  scandal  connected 
with  their  domestic  affairs,  made  out  for  nearly  every  day  in  every  year." 
From  the  Spectator. — "These  volumes  thiow  new  light  on  the 
great  subjects  of  the  period.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  their 
comments,  especially  on  such  matters  as  the  Walcheren  Expedition — 
Mrs.  Clarke's  exposure  of  the  Duke  of  York — the  intrigues  of  Canning, 
who  comes  out  badly — the  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  comes 
out  selfish,  small  and  false.  The  letters  of  the  leading  correspondents  arc 
of  a  high  class.     The  collection  is  well  edited  for  popular  purposes." 

From  the  Standard. — "These  volumes  comprehend  a  period  the 
most  important  in  the  events  relating  to  our  domestic  affairs  and  foreign 
relations  to  be  found  in  the  British  annals,  told,  not  only  by  eye  wit- 
nesses, but  by  the  very  men  who  put  them  in  motion.  The  volumes  now 
published  immeasurably  exceed  their  predecessors  in  interest  and  import- 
ance. They  must  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  English  gentleman." 
From  the  Observer. — "  A  more  valuable  addition  to  the  political 
literature  of  the  country  has  not  been  produced  for  some  time,  than  these 
memoirs.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  policy  and  conduet  of 
the  successive  governments  of  this  country  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
eventful  reign  of  George  III.  They  admit  us  into  the  secret  arcana  of 
the  actions  and  the  motives  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  great  events 
which  took  place,  and  while  they  afl'ord  some  glimjises  of  noble  and 
heroic  conduct,  they  expose  a  vast  mass  of  that  hollowness  of  profession, 
and  those  selfish  motives,  which,  by  turns,  animated  and  influenced  the 
conduct,  of  many  of  our  public  men.  The  opinions  expressed,  as  well  as 
the  facts  stated,  may  be  read  with  interest  by  all  parties,  and  studied 
with  peculiar  profit  by  the  historian.  The  noble  editor  of  these  interest- 
ing volumes  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  ability  he  has 
displayed  in  arranging  these  valuable  contributions  to  the  political  history 
of  our  country." 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LIEUT.  BELLOT;  WITH  HIS  JOUE- 

NAL   of  a  VOYAGE  in  the  POLAR  SEAS,  in  SEARCH  OF  SIR  JOHN 
FRANKLIN.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s.  bound. 

"This  is  a  book  welcome  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  for  dear  to  the  English  is  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Ken^  Bellot.  The  uoble  young  Frenchman,  who  won  so  much  love  and 
confidence  on  every  side,  gains  a  fresh  hold  on  the  a£fections  of  this  country  by  the  pos- 
thumous publication  of  this  memoir,  and  of  the  frank  unassuming  Journal  it  pre- 
faces."— Ejcaininer. 

"  Of  all  the  naval  heroes  of  recent  days,  there  is  none  who  has  gained  a  reputation  at 
once  so  brilliant  and  so  spotless  as  Bellot.  These  volumes  constitute  an  appropriate 
monument  to  his  honoured  memory,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  interesting  addition  to 
the  chronicles  of  Arctic  enterprise." — Chronicle. 


LOED    GEOEGE    BENTINCK:    A   POLITICAL    BIO- 

GRAPHY.     BytheRIGHTHON.B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.     Fifth  and  cheaper 
Edition,  Revised.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"  This  biography  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  deep  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  that  as  a  political  biography  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  more  dexterously 
handled,  or  more  replete  with  interest.  The  history  of  the  famous  session  of  184fi,  as 
wiitteii  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  which  he  is  so  consummate  a  master, 
is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memorable  struggle  with  a  vivacity  and  power 
unequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings." — Blackuood's  Mag. 

"  BIr.  Disraeli's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  is  as  graceful  and  as 
toUL-liing  as  it  is  accurate  and  impartial.  No  one  of  Lord  George  Bentinek's  colleagues 
could  have  been  selected,  who,  from  his  high  literary  attainments,  his  personal  intimacy,  and 
party  associations,  would  have  done  such  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  fiiend  and 
Parliamentary  associate.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  here  presented  us  with  the  very  type  and  embodi- 
ment of  what  history  should  be.  His  sketch  of  the  condition  of  parties  is  seasoned  with 
some  of  those  piquant  personal  episodes  of  party  manoeuvres  and  private  intrigues,  in  the 
author's  happiest  and  most  captivating  vein,  which  convert  the  dry  details  of  politics  into  a 
sparkling  and  agreeable  narrative." — Morning  Herald. 


LOEB  PALMEESTON'S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY;  AS 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  Public  Life.     1  vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  12s. 

"  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  complete  view 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  and  seasonable  publication  ;  but  it  is  soi  lething  more — it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more  than  forty  of  the 
most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  to  general 
perusal." — Sttmclurd 
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GEOUGK  THE  TIHUD,  From  Original  Family  Documents.  By 
the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CIIANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  comprising  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  completing  this  important  work.     8vo.,  with  Portraits.     30s.  bound. 


From  thb  Timks.— "These  volumes  consist  in  the  main,  of  letters  wrilten  by  the  two 
brothers,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  for  his  information  as  to  the  political  circumstances  of  (he  time.  In  the  two 
former  volumes  a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  the  King's  illness  in  ITHH, 
and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  Volumes  :i  and  -4  laiie  up  the 
tale  where  volumes  1  and  2  had  left  it  ;  and  herein  we  find  a  connerled  narrative  of  the 
many  stirring  historical  event.s  which  occurred  betiveen  ISuO,  when  Lord  Grenville  and 
Talleyrand  were  in  correspondence  respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King's  malady  in  IHIO  and  Ihe  debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  regency. 
The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than  the  last.  Inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having 
attained  higher  dignity  and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent  and  well  informed  a 
man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a  decade  so  interesting  as  that  of  l»^0O— 10,  would  do  well  to 
consult  these  volumes.  I..ord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men  of 
his  time;  and  to  him,  from  the  fir-t,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreciating  truly  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt  ;  and  it  is 
most  remarkable  how  far  his  predictions  have  I)een  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
light  is  thrown  by  the  present  correspondence  are,  tlie  negociations  berore  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Addington's  A<im'nis- 
tration,  and  the  relations  between  'The  Doctor'  and  Pitt — the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  he  insur- 
mountable—the Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration— the  nuke  of  Portlmd's  Cabinet  — 
the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra— the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  wHth  Mrs. 
Clarke— Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Artl.ur  Wei- 
esley,  and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much  curious  m.iiter  inter- 
posed in  the  shape  oi pn'cix  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
Grenville  himself;  and  perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham by  a  certain ,  whose  name  remains   a  mystery,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 

tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcnna  imperii  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurj-.  There 
Is  much  in  these  volumes  which  well  deser\-e3  perusal.  There  is  a  portion  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful  consideration  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 

From  thk  Atrkn-kum. — "  The  present  volumes  exhibit  thesame  features  as  the  former 
poption  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  Is  entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical 
purposes  is  enlightened.  Of  their  value  and  imporlauce,  there  caGn(;t  be  two  opinion*. 
There  are  abundant  revelations  of  interest  to  arrest  attention  in  many  of  these  p,.pers.  Un 
the  characters  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  there  are  some  very 
valuable  letters.  In  Court  scandals,  Ihe  atfairs  of  (he  Duke  of  York  aud  Mrs.  Clarke  are 
brought  under  notice;  and  in  what  we  may  designate  as  public  scandals,  the 'horrois  of 
routine*  receive  abundant  illustrations  In  the  letters  about  the  Walcheren  Kxpeditiun, 
and  on  the  Peninsular  War.  Oui  extracts  sufficiently  show  the  high  lutcrest  belonging  to 
these  volumes." 


MEMOIES    AND    COERESPONDANCE    OF    MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  \V.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Can- 

DAHAR     AND    EnVOY    AT    THE     CoURT    OF    LuCKNOW.       EdITED     BY    J.    H. 

STOCQUELER,  Esa.,  at  the  request  of  the  Daughters  of  the  late  General, 
from  Private  Papers  and  Official  Documents  in  their  possession.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  with  Portrait.     28s.  bound. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  that  can  ever  claim  a  permanent  place 
in  a  British  library." — Standard. 

"These  highly  interesting  volumes  give  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
and  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  most  distinguished  officer." — John  Bull. 

"  These  Memoirs  with  the  Correspi/ndence  included  in  them  will  do  that  justice  to  the 
part  played  by  .Sir  W.  Nott  in  the  Affghan  war,  which  it  is  undeniable  preceding  works  have 
failed  to  do." — Atlienceum. 

"Thrse  memoirs  of  General  Nott,  whom  the  editor  very  justly  describes  as  a  'model 
officer,'  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  the  instigation  of  the  hero's  surviving  daughters.  A 
more  graceful  tribute  of  dutiful  affection  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  parent  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name.  It  is  at  once  a  graphic  picture  of  the  soldier's  career,  and  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.  The  work  issues  from  the  press  at  a  very  fortunate  moment.  The  life  of 
an  officer  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wellington,  making  the  Despatches  of  that 
illustrious  warrior  his  continual  study,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  an  aspirant  for  military 
renown  at  this  exciting  crisis.  The  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical 
stores  of  the  age.  To  the  young  soldier,  in  particular,  they  will  form  a  most  valuable  guide, 
ivorthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Despatches  of  the  great  DukeofWellington."— JlfeMeng-eT-. 

"  When  the  late  General  Nott  died,  the  '  Quarterly  Review'  expressed  a  hope  that  some 
means  would  be  taken  for  giving  i)ublicity  to  his  private  letters  and  official  correspondence, 
because  they  so  completely  illustrated  his  high  and  chivalrous  character,  while  a  memoir  of 
his  life  would  hold  out  so  admirable  a  lesson  to  British  statesmen,  and  so  good  an  example  to 
young  officers.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  find  that,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Stocqueler,  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  general's  correspondence  has  just 
been  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  which  comprise  also  a  most  interesting  memoir  of 
the  gallant  hero  of  Candahar,  giving  a  cniplete  account  of  the  stirring  campaign  in  Affglian- 
istan,  and  throwing  much  light  upon  many  important  points  hitherto  left  in  obscurity.  The 
work  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all— more  particularly  by  military  readers  and  those  in- 
terested in  our  Indian  dominions." — Globe. 

"  A  biography  uf  a  first-rate  soldier,  and  a  highly  honourable  man.  The  book  will  often  l>e 
appealed  to  as  a  standard  authority.  A  valualile  and  most  authentic  addition  Is  here 
furnished  to  the  true  history  of  transactions  which  will  ever  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  our  Indian  rule  "—Dtihlin  University  Mug. 

"  We  know  not  a  book  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
u  young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education."— 
Literanj  Gazette. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  military  life  that  we  possess,  and 
a  genuine  memorial  of  one  who  has  achieved  a  right  to  be  reckoned  among  England's  greatest 
Uieii." — Daily  yews. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.    BY 

CAPTAIN    THOM.AS    SMITH,  late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at 
Kepahl.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith;  and  his 
concise,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  productions,  its  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very  agreeable  and  instructive 
reading.  A  sepuralc  cl'.ai>ter,  not  the  least  enteilaining  in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  anecdotes 
ot  the  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of  their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stories 
ure  \,M."-P',iit. 


HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHY. 


MY  EXILE.    BY  ALEXANDER    HERZEN.     ->  Vols. 

post  Svo.  '21s.  bound. 

"  From  these  admirable  memoirs  the  reader  may  derive  a  clear  idea  of  Ilussiiin  political 
•odety.  Mr.  Herien's  luirrutlve,  ably  niul  iinuffecledly  written,  uiid  undoubtedly  authentic,  It 
indeed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  Uuhs\a."—Alfiru<rum. 

"The  iiulhor  of  these  memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  nation. 
A  polltk'laii  and  historian,  he  scarcely  reached  munlioud  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
feared  and  persecuted  him  as  an  enemy.  He  wan  twice  arrested,  twice  exiled.  In  a  moment 
of  Incautious  compliance  the  Emperor  granted  to  Herztn  a  passport  out  of  Itussia;  and  he 
migrated  to  I..i>ndon.  In  this  English  version  of  his  memoirs,  he  presents  a  highly 
characteristic  view  of  Russian  official  society.  Interspersed  with  sketches  ot  rural  life, 
episodes  of  picturesque  adventures,  and  fragmenls  of  serious  speculation,  'i  he  volumes,  as 
presenting  the  experiences  of  a  patriotic  and  intellectual  Kussian  in  conflict  with  hi* 
Government,  contain  all  the  sources  of  popularity;  they  sparkle  with  clear  thoughts  and 
keen  allusions;  they  are  severe,  they  are  ironical;  they  abound  in  illuslrationa  and  inci- 
dents, fre:  portraits  of  Imperial  dignities,  and  satire  upon  institutions.  We  gain  from  this 
narrative  of  persecution  and  exile  a  better  idea  of  the  governing  system  in  Russia,  than  from 
any  previous  work.     It  is  rich  in  curious  nn.l  authentic  detail."— 3'Ae  Leader. 

"  In  these  memoirs,  more  charming  and  varied  than  those  of  Silvio  Pellico,  Jlr.  Herzen 
narrates  the  most  adventurous  episodes  of  his  life.  Thrown  iulo  contact  with  a  succession  of 
strange  characters — soldiers,  police,  government  functionaries,  high  and  low — he  was  enabled 
toobtainaclose  viewof  the  absolute  system.  He  saw  its  workings  in  the  secret  departments, 
detected  its  impostures,  was  witness  to  its  corruptions,  and  estimated  the  moralily  possible 
under  such  a  despotism.  Strict  as  to  facts,  but  dramatic  as  a  nurratur,  Air.  Herzen  realises  with 
more  effect  than  any  previous  writer,  the  social  and  olhcial  life  of  Russia.  Fur  this  alone  his 
volumes  would  possess  a  rare  and  durable  interest.  But  they  have  other  popular  claims  ; 
they  are  replete  with  anecdotes,  with  picturesque  scenes,  and  curious  sketches  of  life." — 
Siindaj/  Times. 


TURKEY:  ITS   HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;  FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORIIESPONDI' NCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTER, 
Fifteen  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantiuople,  continued  to  tlie  I'lesent  Time, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  J.vmes  PoRTEit,  bv  bis  Grandson,  SIR  GEORGE 
LARPENT,  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     30s.  bound. 

"These  volumes  ore  of  an  authentic  character  and  enduring  interest."— .<fAen<ei«m. 

"This  book  forms  a  very  valuable  repertory  of  information  in  rccard  to  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Turkey.  Altogether  the  information  is  completely  gicvn,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses of  reference  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  the  East,  the  book  will  be 
valuable."—  Examiner, 

"This  highly  interesting  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  volume,  after  a  memoir 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  proceeds  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  Its 
natural  and  industrial  productions,  and  its  commerce,  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  In- 
vasion of  Europe  to  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahinud  II.,  and  an  account  of  the  religion  and 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  manners  and  customs,  chie8y  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  papers  of  Sir  James  Porter.  In  the  second  volume  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  Turkey  as  it  Is  ;  the  religious  and  civil  government  of  Tuikey.  its  Legislature, 
the  state  of  education  in  the  Empire,  its  finances,  its  military  and  naval  strength,  and  the 
social  condition  ol  the  Turks,  are  all  in  succession  brought  under  review.  The  work  gives  a  fuller 
and  more  life-like  pictureof  the  present  state  ol  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  any  other  tvork  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." — Juhii  Bull, 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT  S    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,   QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent   under   Louis   XIII. 

By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  "Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  iu 

the    17th  Century,"    &c.     Second  Edition.     3    lai-ge   vols.   8vo.  with  fine 

Portraits. 
"  A  fascinating  book.  The  history  of  such  a  woman  as  the  beautiful,  impulsive,  earnest, 
and  affectionate  Marie  de  Medicis  could  only  be  done  justice  to  by  a  female  pen,  impelled  by 
all  the  sympathies  of  womanhood,  but  strengthened  by  an  erudition  by  which  it  is  not  in 
every  case  accompanied.  In  Miss  Pardee  the  unfortunate  Queen  has  found  both  these 
requisites,  and  the  result  has  been  a  biography  combining  the  attractiveness  of  romance  with 
the  reliableness  of  history,  and  which,  taking  a  place  midway  between  the  '  frescoed  galleries' 
of  Thierry,  and  the  '  philosophic  watch-tower  of  Guizot,'  has  all  the  pictorial  brilliancy  of 
the  one,  with  much  of  the  reflective  speculation  of  the  other." — Vaili/  News. 

"  A  work  of  high  literary  and  historical  merit.  Rarely  have  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
romance  been  more  intimately  blended  with  the  facts  of  real  history  than  in  the  life  of  Marie 
de  Medicis;  nor  has  the  difficult  problem  of  combining  with  the  fidelity  of  biography  the 
graphic  power  of  dramatic  delineation  been  often  more  successfully  solved  than  by  the 
talented  author  of  the  volumes  before  us.  As  a  personal  narrative.  Miss  Pardee's  admirable 
biography  possesses  the  most  absorbing  and  constantly  sustained  interest  j  as  a  historical 
record  of  the  events  of  which  it  treats,  its  merit  is  of  no  ordinary  description." — 
John  null. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  by  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and  other  celebrated  individuals  who  flourished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Among  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Pliilip  Egalite,  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living — Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
of  Russia — Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia — the  Emperor 
Joseph  H.of  Austria — Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden — Princess  Christina  of  Saxony 
—  Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  and 
Wurtemburg.  Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  are  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  de  Lamballe,  de  Ligne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de 
Clioiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de  Bouftlers,de  la  Vallifere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penthievre,  and 
de  Polignac — Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d'Harcourt,  Count  de 
Staremberg,  Baroness  de  Krudener,  Madame  Geotfrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and 
Necker — with  Count  Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara ;  and  the 
work  also  includes  such  literary  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Harpe, 
de  Beautnarchais,  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernoiiilli,  Raynal,  de  I'Epee,  Iluber, 
Gothe,  Wieland,  Malesherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis ;  with  some 
singular  disclosures  respecting  those  celebrated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leith.  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

"A  keen  observer,  and  by  position  thrown  in  the  high  places  of  the  world,  the 
Baroness  d'Oberkirch  was  the  very  woman  to  write  Memoirs  that  would  interest  future 
generations.  We  commend  these  volumes  most  heartily  to  every  reader.  They  are  a 
perfect  magazine  of  pleasant  anecdotes  and  interesting  characteristic  things.  We  lay 
down  these  charming  volumes  with  regret.  They  will  entertain  the  most  fastidious 
readers,  and  instruct  the  most  informed,"— .Ea'awwer. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  LIFE   OF    JEANNE  D'ALBRET,   QUEEN   OF 

NAN.VUHE,  from  numerous  origual  sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in 
the  Bil)liotlicque  Imperiale  and  the  Archives  Espagnoles  de  Simancas.  By 
MISS  FREER,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Marguerite  D'Angoukme."  2  vols, 
with  Portrait,  21s.  hound. 

"  The  Life  of  Jeanne  U'Albret  forms  almost  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  history  of  her 
mother.  Queen  Marguerite  D'Angoulfme.  The  maintenance  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Romisli  and  Kefomied  Churclies,  so  ably  promoted  by  Marguerite,  fell  almost  by  right  of 
heritage  to  Jeanne  U'Albret.  The  career  of  the  latter  presents  a  rare  example  of  signal 
talent,  combined  with  integrity,  and  a  moderation  which  neither  success,  nur  reverses  the 
most  grievous,  had  power  to  shake.  Her  unsparing  and  active  toes  were  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  As  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  sovereign,  an  eminent  rank 
must  be  assigned  to  her  in  the  records  of  good  and  honourable  women,  whose  virtues  have 
benefitted  and  adorned  the  world." 


THE     LIFE    OF    MARGUERITE    D'ANGOULEMF, 

QUEEN  OF  NAVARRE,  SISTER  OF  FRANCIS  I.,  from  numerous  Original 
Sources,  including  tlie  Private  Correspondence  of  Queen  Marguerite  with 
Francis  I.  By  MISS  FREER.  2  vols.,  with  fine  Portraits,  engraved  by 
Heath,  21s.  bound. 

OPINIONS    OK    THE    PRESS. 

"This  is  a  very  complete  and  cleverly-written  life  of  the  Illustrious  sister  of  Francis  I., 
and  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  the  varied  and  interesting  stores  of  French  history  offer  no 
theme  more  worthy  of  research  and  study  than  the  career  of  this  great  princess,  who  exer- 
cised so  potent  an  influence  over  the  politics  and  manners  of  the  age  of  which  she  was 
herself  the  brightest  ornament.  The  published  and  manuscript  documents  Hnd  letters 
relating  to  the  life  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
biography  of  this  queen,  are  widely  dispersed.  The  author  has  spared  no  coat  or  trouble  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  all  that  were  likely  to  elucidate  her  character  and  conduct.  She  has 
furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  singular  events  and  the 
important  personages  who  took  part  in  them  during  this  stormy  and  remarkable  period  of 
French  and  English  h\story."— Observer. 

"This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  and  grace  to  Miss  Strickland." — Standard. 

"  There  are  few  names  more  distinguished  that  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angoulfme  in  the 
range  of  female  biography,  and  the  writer  of  this  work  has  done  well  in  taking  up  a 
subject  so  copious  and  attractive.  It  Is  altogether  an  Interesting  and  well-written 
biography."— I.i<<Tary  Gazette. 

"  A  work  of  high  literary  and  historic  merit.  It  Is  full  of  absorbing  and  constantly 
sustained  interest.  In  these  volumes  will  be  found  not  alone  an  incalculable  amount  of 
historical  information,  but  a  store  of  reading  of  a  charming  and  entrancing  character,  and  we 
heartily  commend  them  as  deser^•ing  general  popularity." — Sunday  Times. 

".A  candidly,  carefully,  and  spiritedly  written  production,  and  no  one  who  peruses  It 
with  the  attention  it  merits  can  fall  to  acquire  a  complete  and  accur.-ite  knowledge  of  the 
interesting  life  of  the  best  and  most  graceful  woman  who  ever  tilled  a  conspicuous  place  In 
the  history  of  mankind."— J/ormny  Herald, 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT  S    NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ABERNETHY,  F.E.S.    WITH  A 

View  of  his  Writings,  Lectures,  and  Character.  By  GEORGE 
MACILWAIN,  F.R.C.S.,  author  of  "  Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive 
Science,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

"  A  memoir  of  high  professional  interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  These  memoirs  convey  a  graphic,  and,  we  believe,  faithful  picture  of  the  celebrated 
John  Abernethy.  The  volumes  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  will  afford  to  the  general 
reader  much  instruction  and  entertainment."— HeraW. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one.  The  professional  man  will  find 
in  it  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  professors  of  medicine  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  age— the  student  of  intellectual  science,  the  progress  of  a  truly  profound  philosopher — 
and  all,  the  lesson  afforded  by  a  good  man's  life.  Abernethy's  memory  is  worthy  of  a  good 
biographer,  and  happily  it  has  found  one." — Standard. 

"  We  hope  these  volumes  will  be  perused  by  all  our  readers.  They  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  not  only  give  an  account  of  Abernethy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
benefit,  but  they  discuss  incidentally  many  questions  of  medicine  and  medical  polity.  Mr, 
Macilwain  is  fond  of  anecdotes,  and  has  inserted  a  great  number;  this  does  not  render  his 
work  le=s  pleasant  reading.  We  recommend  it  most  strongly  as  an  interesting,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  instructive  treatise." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHERN 

EUROPE ;  constituting  a  complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  with  copious  Specimens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Histories,  Romances,  and  Popular  Legends  and  Tales,  old  Chivalrous 
Ballads,  Tragic  and  Comic  Dramas,  National  Songs,  Novels  aiul  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  the  Present  Day.  By  WILLIAM  and  MARY  HOWITT.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 

"English  readers  have  long  been  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt.  They  have  now 
increased  our  obligations  by  presenting  us  with  this  most  charming  and  valuable  work,  by 
means  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the  reading  public  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  made 
acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  long  garnered  in  the  literature  and 
beautiful  romance  of  Northern  Europe.  From  the  famous  Edda,  whose  origin  is  lost  iu 
antiquity,  down  to  the  novels  of  Miss  Bremer  and  Baroness  Knorring,  the  prose  and  poetic 
writings  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland  are  here  introduced  to  us  in  a  manner 
at  once  singularly  comprehensive  and  concise.  It  is  no  dry  enumeration  of  names,  but  the 
very  marrow  and  spirit  of  the  various  works  displayed  before  us.  We  have  old  ballads  and 
fairy  tales,  always  fascinating;  we  have  scenes  from  plays,  and  selections  from  the  poets, 
with  most  attractive  biographies  of  great  men.  The  songs  and  ballads  are  translated  with 
exquisite  poetic  beauty." — Sun. 


RULE    AND    MISRULE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    IN 

AMERICA.     By  the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     2  vols,   post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
it  equally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States."— Aarai  and  MilUary  Gazette. 
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THE     JOURNALS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

GENi:UAL    SIK  HARRY    CALVKRT,  Baiit..   (J.C.H.    and    G.C  II.,    Ad- 

JUTANT-GeNKRAI,     ok    TIIK    FORCKS    UNDICR     ll.R.ll.    THK    DUKK  OF    YoRK, 

comiirisiiig  the  Carniiaigns  in  Flanders  antl  Hollan<l  in  1793-91;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  by  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  1  vol.  royal 
8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s. 

"  Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  The  letters,  iu 
particular,  are  entitled  to  much  praise.  Nut  too  lon)(,  easy,  Krucelul,  not  witiiout  wit,  and 
everywhere  marked  by  good  sense  and  good  taste — the  series  addressed  by  Capt.  Calvert  to 
his  sister  are  literary  compositions  of  no  common  order.  With  the  best  means  of  observing 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  with  his  faculties  of  judgment  exercised  and  strengthened  by 
experience — a  qulik  eye,  a  placid  temper,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  language  rendered 
Oapt.  Calvert  in  many  respects  a  model  of  a  military  critic.  Sir  Harry  Verney  has  per- 
fbrmed  his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parlies  concerned  in  its 
production." — Athenteum. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    MY    MILITARY    LIFE.    BY 

COLONHL  LANDMANN,  Late  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
Author  of  "  Adventures  and  Recollections."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  war  and  Wellington,  we  know  of  nothing 
that  contains  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 
close  and  homely  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley." — Spectator. 

"  The  desen-ed  popularity  with  which  the  previous  volumes  of  Colonel  Landmann's 
adventures  were  received  will  be  increased  by  the  present  portion  of  these  interesting  and 
amiiaing  records  of  a  long  life  passed  in  active  and  arduous  service.  The  Colunel's 
shrewdness  of  observation  renders  his  sketches  of  character  highly  amusing."— J3ri7u/i;(ia. 


COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES  AND  Re- 
collections.   2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

"  Among  the  anecdotes  In  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess  Augusta,  General 
Garth,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Kdw-ard  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heath- 
field.  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  interesting  mutter.  The  anecdotes  are 
oae  and  ail  amusing." — Observer. 

••  These  '  Adventures  and  Kecollections  '  are  those  of  a  gentleman  whose  birth  and 
profession  gave  liim  facilities  of  access  to  distinguished  society.  Colonel  Landmann  writes 
so  a^eeably  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  volumes  will  be  acceptable."— J^/if/wruwi. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE   CONNAUGHT    RANGERS. 

Second   Skrif.s.     15y    WILLI A.M     GR-Vl'TAN,    Esct.,  late  Likutbnant 
CoNNAUGHT  Rangers.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  In  this  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  imrrative  from  the  tirst  formation  of  the  gallant  88th  up  to  the  occupatiuu  of  Paris.  .All 
the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes.  In  which  the  regiment  took  part,  are  described.  Th« 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdotes  that  give  a  freshness  and  spirit  to  the  whole. 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  chaructei- 
istics  of  a  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative."— .Si/nrfaj^  Times. 
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PAINTING  AND    CELEBRATED    PAINTERS,    AN- 

CIENT  and  MODERN  ;  including  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Edited  by 
LADYJERVIS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2is. 

"  This  book  is  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  History 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painters,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  English  galleries.  It  is  pleasantly  written 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.  It  succeeds  in  its  design,  and  will  be  of  real 
use  to  the  multitude  of  picture  seers.  As  a  piece  of  agreeable  reading  also,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable."— Examiner. 

"  This  useful  and  well-arranged  compendium  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  amateur,  and 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  general  reader  j  and,  to  give  it  still  further  praise,  the 
collector  will  find  abundance  of  most  useful  information,  and  many  an  artist  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a  much  clearer  idea  of  his  art  than  he  had  before.  We  sum  up 
its  merits  by  recommending  it  as  an  acceptable  handbook  to  the  principal  galleries,  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings  in  England,  and  that  this 
information  is  valuable  and  much  required  by  many  thousands  is  a  well-proven  fact." — 
Sunday  Times. 

"  In  turning  over  Lady  Jervis's  pages,  we  are  astonished  at  the  amount  of  knowledge 
she  has  acquired.  We  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  her  statements,  and  to  the  judiciousness 
of  her  remarks.  The  work  will  deseiTe  to  take  rank  with  those  of  Waagen  and  Passavant. 
To  the  art-student's  attention  it  is  in  every  respect  to  be  commended." — Messe)iger. 

"  It  is  not  overstating  the  merits  of  the  work  to  describe  it  as  the  most  complete,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  guides  to  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings 
in  England  that  has  hitherto  been  published." — Observer. 


CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.     2  vols,  post  8  vo.     21s. 

This  vFork  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages : — Sappho,  .Esop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilaus,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Scipio 
-kfricanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
("aligula,  Lollia  Paulina,  Ceesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Poppaea,  Otho,  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  Zenobia,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  Bullen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  del'Enclos, 
Mile,  de  Montpeusier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenou,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  A  book  which  has  many  merits,  most  of  all,  that  of  a  fresh  and  unhatknied  subject. 
The  volumes  are  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  have  besides  an  original  spirit  and 
flavour  about  them,  which  have  pleased  us  much.  BIr.  Bruce  is  often  eloquent,  often 
humorous,  aiui  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  wit  and  sarcasm  belonging  in  abundance  to 
his  theme.  The  variety  and  amount  of  information  scattered  through  his  volumes  entitle 
them  to  be  generally  read,  and  to  be  received  on  all  hands  with  merited  favour." — Examiner. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  iu  a  style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  pictu- 
res pie." — Athenceum. 
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MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.    BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTELLANE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  cuinineiid  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarly 
acquuiiited  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrubert,  Changamier, 
Cavaigiiac,  I.aniorici^re,  are  brought  prumineutly  before  the  reader." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  be  read  with  extraordinary  interest.  The  vivid  manner  in  which 
the  author  narrates  his  adventures,  and  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes  that  he  tells, 
engage  the  reader's  attenlion  in  aa  extraordinary  mttann."— Sunday  Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER   IN 

THE  UNITED  ST.-VTES' ARMY.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
"  The  novelty  characterising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secure  them  many 
readers.  In  the  hrst  place,  an  account  uf  the  internal  organization,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  L'niled  States'  Federal  Army,  is  in  itself  a  novelty,  unil  a  still  greater  novelty  is  to 
have  this  account  rendered  by  a  mun  who  hud  served  in  the  English  befure  joining  the 
American  army,  and  who  can  give  his  report  after  having  every  oj)portiinity  of  comparison. 
The  author  went  through  the  .^lexicon  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  bis  volumes 
contain  much  descriptive  matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  ]tle\icaii 
territory,  besides  their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  couditicn  of  the  United  Stales'  soldier 
in  time  of  peace." — Daili/  Xewt. 

CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE.    BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  U.CONNYCASTLE.  M'ith  an  Account 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.     2  vols., 
post  8vo.  with  ma|)S,  ic,  21s. 
"These  volumes  offer  to  the  British  public  a  clear  and  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
alTairs  of  Can.-ida,   and  the  effects  of  the  immense  public  works  in  progress  and   completed; 
with  sketches  of  locality  and  scenery,  amusing  anecdotes  of  personal  observation,  and  gene- 
rally every  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  or  settler,  aud  the  military  and 
pulilical  reader.— Messenger. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.    BY 

CAPTAIN  MACKINNON,  R.N.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
"Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  .\merica  are  of  a  striking  character  and  permanent 
value.  His  volumes  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  United  States,  a  fair  and  candid  view  of 
their  society  and  institutions,  so  well  written  and  so  entertaining  that  the  effect  of  their 
perusal  on  the  public  here  must  be  considerable.  They  are  light,  animated,  and  lively,  full 
of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of  life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  Vi  remarkable  men  and  famous 
places,  sporting  episodes,  &c.,  very  original  and  interesting." — Sunday  Times. 

SPAIN     AS     IT    IS.      BY    G.    A.    HOSKINS,    ESQ, 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
"  To  the  tourist  this  work  will  prove  invaluable.     It  is  the  most  complete  and  Interesting 
portraiture  of  Spain  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice." — John  Bull. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU;    AND   OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

OF  THE    IONIAN   ISLANDS.     By  LIEUT.    H.  J.  W.   JERYIS,   Royal 
.\rtillery.     1  vol.  post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 
"  Written  with  great  care  and  research,  and  including  probahly  all  the  particulars  of 
any  moment  in  the  history  of  Corfu."— .J.'Aeji<»un». 
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THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE  EAST.     By    SADYK   PASHA.     Revised   with   original 

Notes,  by  COLONEL    LACH    SZYRMA,    Editor   of   "Revelations    of 

Siberia."     3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  Sadyk  Pasha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  Pole  of  noble  birth.    He  is  now  commander 

of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a  corps  organised  by  himself.    The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 

the   Christian,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  written  by   him,   and  translated  by   Colonel 

Szynna,  display  very  well  the  literary  spirit  of  the  soldier.     They  are  full  of  the  aaventures 

and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  war;  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  introduce 

many  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  scene  of  action.     Here  are 

sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims.    As  a  translation,   it  is  excellent.— 

Examiner. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    REVISED  BY  COL.  LACH 

SZYRMA,  Editorof"  Revelations  OF  Siberia."  2  vols.  postSvo.  21s. 

"  This  work  gives  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  upon  which 
we  have  bat  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthful 
indications  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  country.  As  such  we  recommend  them  to  the 
study  of  our  readers." — Observer, 

"A  curious,  extraordinary,  and  very  entertaining  memoir  is  contained  in  these  volumes, 
and  at  the  present  crisis  cannot  but  command  an  eager  perusal.  The  special  recommenda- 
tion of  the  work  to  us  is  the  novel  view  and  clear  insight  it  affords  Englishmen  of  the  real 
character  of  the  lUissians.  Their  sayings  and  doings,  and  the  machinery  of  their  society,  are 
all  laid  unsparingly  haxe.'"— Sunday  Times. 

"So  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  or  the  state  of 
society  in  that  enormous  empire,  that  the  contents  of  tliese  volumes  will  naturally  be  perused 
with  great  curiosity.  The  volumes  abound  in  lively  dialogue,  and  are  enlivened  by  satirical 
and  humorous  touches,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  individuals  composing  what  is 
called  the  middle  rank  in  Russia  are  graphically  described."— Jl/orwing'  Herald. 


REVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA.    BY   A   BANISHED 

LADY.     Etlited   by    COLONEL    LACH    SZYRMA.    Thiid  and  cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     16s. 
"  A  thoroughly  good  book.     It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people."— i>/c/r?ns's  House- 
hold Words. 

•'  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  wlio,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  ofience,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this  northern  penal  settlement ;  and 
it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitably,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting 
work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  &c.  The  book  gives  a  most  Important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  Incognita  of  Russian  despotism."— I>U(7i/  News. 

"  Since  the   publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  '  Exiles  of  Siberia,'    we  have  had 
no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive  than  the  present  work."— Globe. 
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SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD ; 

OR.  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  MOOSK  IICNTING  IN  THE  IMNE 
FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.  By  CAMl'BELL  HARDY,  Royal  ARXiLLEav. 
2  vuU.  pott  8vo.  with  illustrations,  21s. 


"Full  of  spirit-stirring  adventure  and  useful  Information." — Daily  News. 

"This  book  Is  replete  with  interest.  The  adventures,  which  are  striking  and  romantic, 
nre  most  graphically  describeil." — Dell's  Life. 

"To  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  lovers  of  nature  In  her  more  romantic  moods,  these 
volumes  will  prove  unusually  attractive,  positively  fascinating,  indeed — so  varied,  novel,  and 
exciting  are  the  adventures  and  scenes  they  describe." — Sun. 

"A.  spirited  record  of  spurting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sportsmen  who  desire  some  fresher  held  than  Europe  can  alTord  them.  The 
forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  in  moose,  cariboo,  bears,  wolves,  partridge,  snipe  and  wild 
duck,  while  the  rivers  are  teeming  \vith  salmon  and  other  fish,  so  that  Lieutenant  Hardy's 
sport  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  details  which  he  has  given  us  there  is  much  to 
interest  and  amu^e.  He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  patient,  skill'iil.  and  active,  and  relates 
his  adventures  with  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  enjoys  the  life." — The  Press. 


A  SKETCHEF3  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD.    BY 

ROBERT  EI.WES,  Esa.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  21 
Coloured  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.  21s.  elegantly 
bound,  gi'a  edges. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Comprising  A  Wixtur  Pass.\ge  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regio.ns  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  J.vva,  &c.  By  F.  GERSTAECKER.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
31s.  Cd, 


"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
and  thence  to  Buenos  AyreSj  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleras — a  winter  paisnge  full  of 
djtliculty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  saile<l  to  California,  and  visited  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  and  the  minin?  districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 
Se  I  Islands,  resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the  Adelaide  district. 
From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the  interior,  and  taking  a  general 
survey  of  Batavia,  with  a  glance  at  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant 
man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of 
places  and  persiux  are  lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches  ;  and  in.leed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  maauers,  and  localities." — Globe. 
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THE  WABASH:  OE,  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S  FAMILY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AMERICA. 
By  J.  R.  BESTE,  Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"Mr.  Beste's  book  is  interesting.  In  literary  merit  it  is  above  the  majority  of  books  of 
travel.  It  deserves  consultation  from  all  who  may  wish  to  receive  a  candid,  sensible,  and 
fair  account  of  the  author's  experience." — Atheneeiim. 

"  Mr.  Beste  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of  American  travellers.  lu 
his  sensible  and  entertaining  narrative,  which  we  hope  will  become  as  popular  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  we  find  a  picture  of  the  country  and  the  people  more  familiar  and  more  graphic  than 
any  which  we  have  met  with  elsewhere." — Fust. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS:  ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS, 

AND  GOLD  FIELDS.  By  F.  LANCELOT,  Esa.,  Mineralogical  Sur- 
veyor IN  THE  Australian  Colonies.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 
"  This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  these  colonies  are  found, 
by  a  professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground  with  a  careful  glance 
and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  portions  of  the  subject.  On  the 
climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  he  is  copious  in  the 
eKtreme,  and  to  the  intending  emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  may  be  expected  from 
a  scientific  hand,  the  subject  of  gold  digging  undergoes  a  thorough  manipulation.  Mr, 
Lancelot  dwells  with  minuteness  on  the  several  indications,  stratifications,  varieties  of  soil, 
and  methods  of  working,  experience  has  pointed  out,  and  offers  a  perfect  manual  of  the  new 
craft  to  the  adventurous  settler.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  provide  him  with  information  as  to 
the  sea  voyage,  and  all  its  accessories,  the  commodities  most  in  request  at  the  antipodes,  and 
a  general  view  of  social  wants,  family  management,  &c.,  such  as  a  shrewd  and  observant 
counsellor,  aided  by  old  resident  authorities,  can  afford.  As  a  guide  to  the  auriferous  regions, 
as  well  as  the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed."— G/o6e. 

A   LADY'S   VISIT   TO   THE   GOLD    DIGGINGS    OF 

AUSTRALIA.     By  MRS.  CLACY.     1  vol.     10s.  Gd. 

"  The  most  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  gold 
diggings." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mrs.  Clacy's  book  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without  profit. 
Her  statements  and  advice  will  be  most  useful  among  her  own  SfX." — AlhexKEum. 

"  Mrs.  Clacy  tells  her  story  well.  Her  book  is  the  most  graphic  accouut  of  the  diggings 
and  the  gold  country  in  general  that  is  to  be  had."— Daili/ News. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

By  MRS.  CLACY.  Author  of  "  A  Lady's  Visit  to  the  Gold  Diggings." 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  In  these  volumes  Mrs.  Clacy  has  presented  life  in  Australia  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  settlers  and 
emigrants  find  themselves,  has  enabled  the  writer  to  impart  to  her  narrative  a  charactfr  of 
truthfulness  and  life-like  animation,  which  renders  them  no  less  instructive  than  charming. 
The  book  is  throughout  exceedingly  attractive." — John  Butt. 

"While  affording  amusement  to  the  general  reader,  these  'Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Australian  Life,'  are  full  of  useful  hints  to  intending  emigrants,  and  wiil  convey  to  friends  iit 
lio;iie  acceptal)le  information  as  to  the  country  where  so  many  now  have  friends  or  relatives." 
—Literary  Gazette. 
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MY  TRAVELS;  OR,  AN  UNSENTIMENTAL  JOUR- 

NliY    TllUOU(ilI     FUANCL:,     SWITZDULAND,    and     ITALY.        liy 
CAPTAIN  CHAMIER.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 
"  This  work  will  be  sure  to  obtain  general  perusal— ua  an  Intelligent,  an  interesting,  and 
above  all,  an  honest  production,  by  a  deservedly  popular  writer."— 06*eTftrr. 

TRAVELS    IN    EUROPEAN   TURKEY:    THROUGH 

Bosnia,  Servia,  Bilgakia,  Macedonia,  Uoumei.ia,  Albania,  a.nu 
Epirus;  with  a  Visit  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  a  Home- 
ward Tour  through  Hungary  and  THE  SCLAVONIAN  PROVINCES  OF 
Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  EDMUND  SPENCLR,  Esa. 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Circassia,"  etc.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in 
2  vols,  rfvo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable  Map  of  European  Turkey 
from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,    18s. 

"These  important  volumes  describe  some  of  those  countries  to  which  put)lic  attention 
is  now  more  particularly  directed :  Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  author  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  weaknesses,  and  the  embar- 
rassments from  which  it  is  now  suffering,  its  tinantial  difficulties,  the  discontent  of  its 
Christian,  and  the  turbulence  of  a  great  portion  of  its  Mohammedan  subjects.  We  cordially 
recommend  Jlr.  Spencer's  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  reader." — 
U.  S.  Magazine. 

A  TOUil  OF   INQUIRY   THROUGH   FRANCE   AND 

il'.VLY,  Illustrating  their  Present  Social,  Political,  and  Heligious 
Condition.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa.,  Author  of  "Travels  in 
European  Turkey,"  "Circassia,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Spencer  has  travelled  through  France  ond  Italy,  with  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  a 
Protestant  philosopher.  His  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter,  many  judicious  remarks, 
and  u  great  deal  of  useful  Information." — Morning  Vhrunicle. 

ARCTIC   j\nSCELLANIES,    A  SOUVENIR   OF   THE 

l.ATt:  POLAR  SEARCH.  By  the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  of  the 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  thk 
Admiralty.  Second  Edition.  1  voL,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
IOj.  Crf. 

*'  This  volume  Is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  among  the  records  of  the  late 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  commanded  by  Captain  Austin.  The  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  those  which  relate  to  the  scientific  and  practical  obser\-atious 
made  in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents  of  arctic 
tra.el.  From  the  variety  of  the  materials,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  iiicidenU  to 
which  they  refer,  no  less  Ihnn  the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  relates  to  the  probable 
safety  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  compaidons,  4he  Arctic  iliscellanies  forms  a  very 
readable  book,  a;id  one  that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character."- X/ie  Timet' 
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FOEEST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.   BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A., 

formerly  Secretary  TO  THE  Ceylox  Branch    Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  A  very  clever  and  amusing  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a  planter  and  journalist  many 
years  in  Ceylon.  The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.  The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  a 
very  spirited  manner." — Standard. 

"  We  have  not  met  with  a  more  delightful  book  for  along  time  past." — Lit.  Gaz. 

"We  have  no  recollection  of  a  more  interesting  or  instructive  work  on  Ceylon  and  the 
Cingalese  than  that  which  Mr.  Knighton  has  just  given  to  the  world.  It  displays  a  great  deal  of 
acuteness  and  sagacity  in  its  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of 
useful  information  on  topics,  historical,  political,  and  commercial,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 
fluent  and  graphic  sty\e."— Morning  Post. 


TROPICAL   SKETCHES;   OS,  REMINISCENCES   OF 

AN    INDIAN  JOURNALIST.     BY  W.    KNIGHTON,    M.A.,   Author   of 
"  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  When  Mr.  Knighton's  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  published,  we  freely  gave  his 
publication  the  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  well  deserved,  since  another  edition  has  been, 
callerifor.  Amongst  the  writersoftheday,wekiiowof  none  who  are  morefelicitousiu  hitting  off 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  the  characters  he  has  met  with,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  first- 
rate.  Take  his  Sketches  up  and  open  where  you  will,  he  touches  upon  topics  of  varied 
nature — now  political,  anon  historical  or  commercial,  interspersed  with  traits  of  society  and 
manners,  every  page  teeming  with  information,  combined  with  lively  detail.  His  style,  indeed, 
is  eminently  attractive.  There  is  no  wsariness  comes  over  the  reader  with  Mr.  Knighton's 
work  before  him — all  is  vivacity.  The  Trupical  Sketches  contains  the  result  of  the  author's 
experience  in  the  East  in  various  capacities,  but  he  is  chiefly  at  home  when  he  enters  upon 
the  narrative  of  his  mission  as  a  journalist.  His  revelations  of  his  labours  in  an  educational 
capacity,  are  highly  amusing,  and  there  is  an  ailded  charm  to  the  volumes  that  the  impress 
of  fidelity  is  stamped  on  every  page.  In  short,  Tropical  Sketches  maybe  set  down  as  the  work 
of  a  man  of  education  and  refinement,  gifted  with  a  keen  observation  fur  all  that  is  passing 
around  him;  such  a  publication  cannot  fail  in  being  both  amusing  and  instructive."— Si/wrfuy 
Time.-i. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  V/EST  INDIES.  BY  CHARLES 

\V.  DAY.Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy  and  varied  interest  of  this  work,  the 
abundant  stores  of  anecdote  andiucident,  and  the  copious  detailof  local  habits  and  peculiarities 
in  each  island  visited  in  succession." — Globe. 


TRAVELS  IN  INDIA  AND  KASHMIR.   BY  BARON 

SCHONBERG.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  account  of  a  Journey  through  India  and  Kashmir  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest.  Whatever  came  in  his  way  worthy  of  record  the  author  committed  to  writing,  and 
the  result  is  an  entertaining  and  instnnctive  miscellany  of  information  on  the  country,  its 
climate,  its  natural  production,  its  history  and  antiquities,  and  the  character,  the  religion 
and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants." — John  Bull. 
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THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.     BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esq.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  witli'lllustraiious. 

EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ON    THE    GOLD    COAST    OF 

AFRICA;  including  an  Account  op  the  Nativk  Triiies,  and   their 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  EUROPEANS.    B)BRODIE  CRL' ICKSIl  AN  K,  Member 

OF  THE  Legislative  Council,   Cape  Coast  Castle.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

21s. 

"This  is  one   of  the  most  Interesting  works   that  ever  yet   came  into  our  hands.     It 

possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  family  of  which 

before  we  had  no  conception.      Mrs.  Bcecher  Stowe's  work  has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar 

with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  disposition  of  the  transplanted  African  ;  but  it  has 

been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  origmal  state,  and 

to  prove,  as  his  work  proves  to  demonstration,   that,  by  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  the 

Gospel,  and   by  that  only  can    the  African    be  brought  within   the    pale  of  civilization.      We 

anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to   a  uork   so  valuable.     An  incidental  episode  in 

the  work  is  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (L.  E.  L.) 

written  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  with  Governor  Maclean." — Standard. 


EIGHT  YEARS  IN  PALESTINE,  SYRL/^,  AND  ASIA 

MINOR.     By  F.  A.  NEALE,  Esa.,  Late  Attached  to  the  Consular 
Service  in  Syria.     Second  Edition,  2   vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  A  very  agreeable  book.     Mr   Neale  is  evidently  quite  familiar  witli  the  East,  and  writes 

in  a  lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  mauner.    A  great  deal  of  Informatiou  is  to  be  found 

in  his  pages." — Atheiutum, 

KHARTOUM  AND  THE  NILES.  BY  GEORGE  MELLY, 

Esa.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  21s. 
"  afr.  Melly  is  of  the  same  school  of  travel  as  the  author  of  '  F.r)then.'  His  book 
altogether  is  very  agreeable,  comprising,  besides  the  description  of  Khartoum,  many  iu- 
telligent  illustrnliuns  of  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  Governments  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  J'achu,  and  exceedinijly  graphic  sketches  of  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  the  Plain  of  Thebes, 
the  Cataracts,  fic."— Examiner. 


TRAVELS  IN  BOLIVIA;   WITH  A  TOUR  ACROSS 

THE  I'AMl'AS  TO  HUENoS  AYRES.     liV  I..  HUGH  1)E  BONNELI.of 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Leg.\tion.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"  Mr.   Boneili's   official  position  gave  him  great  opportunities   of  observation,  of  which 

he   has  freely  availed   himself,  and  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting    and  amusing 

book  of  travels  respecting  a  country  whose  poutical  and  commercial  importance  is  becoming 

every  day  more  obvious."— OAsfrrer. 


THE  ANSYREEH  AND  ISMAELEEH :  A  VISIT  TO 

THE  SECRET  SECTS  OF  NORTHERN  SYRIA,  with  a  View  to  the 
Establish.mentof  Schools.  BY  THE  REV.  S.  LYDE,  M.A.,  Latb 
Chaplain  at  Bevroct.     1  vol.  10s.  6d. 
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SAM  SLICK'S  NEW  WOEK,  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s. 

"  Since  Sam  Slick's  ifirst  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
humorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other  ;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They 
consist  of  25  Chapters,  each  containing  a  tale,  a  sketch,  or  an  adventure.  In  every  one  of 
them,  the  Ciockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going."— OOserver. 


SAM     SLICK'S      WISE     SAWS     AND     MODERN 

INSTANCES  ;  or,  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented.     Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular,  as 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  The  '  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances'  evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us 
take  a  loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
sample  would  be  an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we 
ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"  Let  Sam  Slick  go  a  maekarel  fishing,  or  to  court  in  England— let  him  venture  alone 
among  a  tribe  of  the  sauciest  single  women  that  ever  banded  themselves  together  in  electric 
chain  to  turn  tables  or  to  mystify  man — our  hero  always  manages  to  come  off  with  flying 
colours— to  beat  every  craftsman  in  the  cunning  of  his  own  calling— to  get  at  the  heart  of 
every  maid's  and  matron's  secret.  The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.  Its 
quaint  and  racy  dialect  will  please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others. 
There  is  something  in  the  volumes  to  suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenceum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor  ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  present 
is  altogether  a  most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound 
philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our 
readers  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these 'Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' which 
contain  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 


THE     AMERICANS    AT    HOME;    OR,    BYEWAYS, 

BACKWOODS,   AND     PRAIRIES.      Edited   by  the    Author  of    "SAM 
SLICK."  3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  '  The  Americans  at  Home  ' 
will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  jjrevious  works." — Post. 


TRAITS   OF   AMERICAN   HUMOUR.     EDITED  BY 

the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     3  vols,   post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe, 
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THE   DRAMATIC    WORKS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITl'ORI).  Author  of  "Our  Village,"  "  Atlierton,"  \c.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  I'ortrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  \\'e  recommentl  Miss  Mllforil's  dramas  heartily  to  all  by  whom  they  are  unknown.  A 
more  graceful  additidu  could  not  be  made  to  any  collection  of  dramatic  works." — Blackwood. 

"  Aliss  Slitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  prime  of  author- 
ship, and  she  has  given  it  to  the  world  with  a  graceful  and  loving  letter  of  reminiscence  and 
benediction.  Laid  by  the  side  of  the  volume  of  dramatic  works  of  Joanna  Baillie,  these 
Tolumes  suffer  no  disparagement.     This  is  high  praise,  and  It  is  well  deserved." — At/ieiueum. 

"  Miss  Mitford's  plays  and  dramatic  scenes  form  very  delightful  reading." — Examiner. 

"The  high  reputation  which  Miss  Mitford  has  acquired  as  a  dramatist  will  insure  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  collected  edition  of  her  dramatic  works." — John  Bull. 

THE  MONARCHS   OF   THE   MAIN;   OR,    ADVEN- 

TL'Ri:S    OF   THE    HUCCANEEllS.      By   GEORGE    W.    TIIORNBURY, 

E.sii.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
"  An  unwritten  page  of  the  world's  history  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  The  author 
of  these  volumes  has  discovered  one,  and  has  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  deeds  of  alter, 
nate  violence  and  heroism  of  the  wild  adventurers,  who  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
started  forth  in  search  of  plunder,  and  sometimes  of  territorial  conquest — now  sweeping  the 
main  with  their  piratical  vessels — now  surprising  and  sacking  some  rich  and  flourishing 
town — now  fortifying  themselves  In  some  strong  island-hold,  where  they  could  bid  defiance 
to  a  wcrld  in  arms  against  them — form  the  subject  of  a  narrative  rich  in  variety  of  incident, 
and  replete  with  striking  exhibitions  of  life  and  character.  To  the  lover  of  maritime  ad- 
venture, these  pages  offer  a  fund  of  infuiite  amusement,  doubly  attractive  from  the  novelty 
of  the  theme."— JoArt  Bull. 

DARIEN;  OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE.   BY  ELIOT 

WARBURTON.  Second  Edition.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
"The  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  Kast  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  furnishes  the  founda- 
tion of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  had  already  made  for  himself.  The  early  history  of  the  '  Merchant 
Prince'  introduces  the  reader  to  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  Inquisition  ;  the  portraitures 
of  Scottish  life  which  occupy  a  prominent  i)lace  in  the  narrative,  are  full  of  spirit  j  the  scenes 
in  America  exhibit  the  state  of  the  natives  of  the  New  World  at  that  period  ;  the  daring  deeds 
ot  the  Buccaneers  supply  a  most  rtimantic  element  In  the  story  ;  and  an  additional  interest 
is  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  various  celebrated  characters  of  the  period,  such 
as  Law,  the  French  financier,  and  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these 
varied  ingredients  are  treated  with  that  brilliancy  of  style  and  powerful  descriptive  talent,  by 
which  the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburton  was  so  eminently  distinguished." — John  Bull. 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A   MISSIONARY.    BY 

THE   REV.   J.   r.  FLETCHER.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
"We   conscientiously  recommend   this  book,  as  well  for  Its  amusing   character   as  for 
the  spirit  it  displays  of  earnest  piety." — Standard. 

SCENES    FROM    SCRIPTURE.      BY    THE   REV.  G. 

CROLY,  LL.D.     10s.  Cd. 

"Eminent  in  every  mode  of  literature.  Dr.  Croly  stands,  in  our  judgment,  first  among 
the  living  poets  of  Great  Britain— the  only  man  of  our  day  entitled  by  his  power  to  venture 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  religious  poets." — Standard. 

"An  admirable  addition  to  the  library  of  religious  families."— JoAn  Bull, 
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FAMILY  EOMANCE;  OE,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.     BY   SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  2Is. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  he  found  the  following  : — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Pliilippe — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Gramont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
o£  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Em]iress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Mar — 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  Wynyard  ghost  stories  correctly  told — 
&c.  &c. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  worlc  of  amusement  these  two  most  In- 
teresting volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  uot  less  ex- 
cellent execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a  work  of 
amusement,  of  I  hat  historical  and  genealogical  learning  that  may  justly  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  '  The  Peerage.'  " — Standard. 

"  The  very  reading  for  sea-side  or  fire-side  in  our  hours  of  idleness." — Athenaiim. 


THE   EOMANCE   OF    THE  FOEUM;    OE,   NAEEA- 

TIVES,  SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esa.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  :— Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause — Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husband — The 
Spectral  Treasure — Murders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matthieson  the  Forger — Trials 
tJiat  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — The 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney-General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarrazin's  Bigamy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarme  and 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
that  have  been  lately  given  to  the  public." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Burke  to  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judgment.  The  incidents 
forming  the  subject  of  the  second  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  respect,  as  those  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first.  Some  of  the  tales  could  scarcely  be  believed 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  that  have  startled  the  world,  were  there  not 
the  incontestable  evidence  which  Mr.  Burke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  have 
actually  happened." — Messenger, 
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BY   MRS.   TROLLOPE. 


GERTRUDE; 

Or,   FAMILV    PUIDK.     3  vols. 

"  A  wonderfully  Inten-sling  and  original 
novel."— Herald. 

"  Urilliant  and  full  of  incident."— i)ai7j^ 
Nfu-s. 

"  The  publication  of  this  work  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Troll.. pe's  high  reputation  as  a 
novelist."— /'k.s/. 

LIFE    AND    ADVENTURES 
OP  A  CLEVER  WOMAN. 

"  Thf  '  Clever  Woman  '  Is  of  the  same 
class  with  tlie  '  Vicur  of  \\'rexhlll,'  and 
•  Widow  llarnuby.'  No  person  can  fail  to 
be  amused  by  it." — Crilic. 


UNCLE  WALTER. 

3  vols. 

'"  Uncle  Waller'  is  an  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining novel.  It  assures  Sirs.  Trullope 
more  than  ever  in  her  position  as  one  of 
the   ablest   hc'tion   writers  of  the  day." — 

Morning  Post. 

THE  YOUNG  HEIRESS. 

3  vols. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
Mrs.  Trollope  possesses  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  pages 
of  this  novel." — Obterver. 


EY   MRS.    GORE. 


MAMMON ;  OR,  THE  HARD- 
SHIPS  OF  AN  HEIRESS. 

3  v.. Is. 

"The  most  lively  and  entertaining 
novel  Mrs.  Uore  has  yet  written." — 
Literiiry  Gnzetle. 

"Mrs.  Gore  has  not  produced  a  more 
clever,  sparkling  and  amusing  novel  than 
'  Mammon.  " — Critic. 

"  In  the  novel  of  '  Jlammnn,'  the  style 
of  Mrs.  Uore  is  as  buovnni,  rapid,  and 
pointed  as  usual." — Spectator. 


THE  DEAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

3  vols. 

"  One    of    the    best    of    Mrs.    Gore's 

stories.      The  v.'lumes   are  strewed  with 
smart  and  sparkling  ejiigram." — Chronicle. 

PROGRESS  &  PREJUDICE. 

3  vols. 
"  This    entertaining  and   clever  novel 
is  not  to   be  analysed,  but  to  be  praised, 
and  that  emphatically."— AVamimrr. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGARET  MAITLAND. 


LILLIESLEAF. 

Beivg  tbk  Conclvdixo  Sr.BiRs  or 

Passaoks  i.v  tiik  Like  up  Mrs.  Mar- 

CARKT  Maitland."    3  Vols. 


MAGDALEN  HEPBURN; 

A  RTORV  OK  TIIK  SCOTTISH  RKKOIIU ATIO.V. 

3  vols. 

"  •  Magdalen  Hepburn  will  sustain  the 
reputation  uhich  the  author  of  •  Margaret 
Maillaiid'  has  acquired.  It  is  a  well 
prepared  and  carefully  execute.l  picture 
of  the  society  and  state  of  manners  in 
^k^otland  at  the  dawn  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  John  Ki.ox  is  successl'uily  drawn." 
— .ithtnxum. 

" '  .Mag'laU-n  Hepburn  '  is  a  story  of  the 
Scottish  Ueforination,  with  John  Knox 
prominently  introduced  anion);  the  dra- 
iniilis  personie.  The  book  is  thoroughly 
eujoyable."— fjnmfii'r. 

"  A  delightful  book."— Scotsman. 

"An  admirable  tale."— JoA<i  Bull. 


HARRY  MUIR. 

Secii.vu  Edition.  3  vols. 
"We  prefer  'Harry  Sl'jir*  to  most  of 
the  Scottish  novels  thiit  have  appeared 
since  Gait's  domestic  stories.  This  new 
tale,  by  the  author  of  'Margaret  Mail- 
land,*  is  a  real  picture  of  the  weakness  of 
man's  nature  and  the  depths  of  woman's 
kindness.  The  narrative,  to  repeat  our 
praise,  is  not  one  to  be  entered  on  or 
]<arled  from  without  our  regard  for  its 
writer  being  increased."— .4/Arn<rum. 

"  In  this  work  the  brilliant  pro- 
mise afforded  by  '  Margaret  Maitland  ' 
has  been  fully  realised,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  for  graphic  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  lite,  the  author  is  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  second  to  i.one  among 
m<idern  writers  of  fiction." — Cal.  Mer. 

ADAM    GRAEME, 

(ir  MOSSGKAV.     3  vols. 

"  .K  story  awakening  genuine  emntlons 
of  interest  and  deiiglit  by  its  admirable 
pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery." — 
Post. 
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RACHEL  GRAY. 

By  Julia  Kavanaoh,  Author  of 
'Nathalie,"  "Woman  in  France,"  &c. 


LADY  WILLOUGHBY; 

Or,  THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE. 
By  Mrs.  La  Toitche.    ;H  vols. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  ELMORE ; 

A   FAMILY    HISTORY,      ii   vols. 

MILLICENT; 

Or,  THE  TRIALS  OF  LIFE. 
By  the  Author  of  "The  Curate  of 

Overton."  3  vols. 
"This  novel  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully-written and  powerfully-conceived 
works  that  has  ever  come  under  our  no- 
tice. It  is  full  of  incident  and  romantic 
interest.  We  can  honestly  say  that  we  do 
not  think  a  more  delightful  novel  has 
appeared  for  very  many  years,  and  we 
most  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all 
who  can  appreciate  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  truthful  delineation  of  human 
virtues  and  failings."— i/fco/rf. 

PERCY  BLAKE; 

Or,  the  young  RIFLEMAN. 
By  Capt.  Rafter.    3  vols. 

"  A  highly  entertaining  story,  which 
presents  a  graphic  picture  of  military  life 
in  all  its  varied  aspects." — John  Bull. 

"  A  capital  novel,  of  the  '  Charles 
O'BIalley  '  school,  full  of  dashing  adven- 
ture, with  scenes  of  real  history  cleverly 
introduced  in  the  narrative."— L/^erarM 
Gazelle. 

THE  WIFE'S  TRIALS. 

3  vols. 

"'The  Wife's  Trials'  deserves  to  be  a 
successful  novel,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  amusing  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time.  The  interest  is  sustained  with- 
out flapging  to  the  very  last  page."— 
dt/terieeitm. 

PHILIP  COURTENAY. 

By  Lord  William  Lennox.     3%'ols. 

"  This  novel  ranks  among  the  good  and 
entertaining  books  of  its  kind." — Ex- 
aminer. 

"A 
Lilerar 

THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 

Or,  CONTRASTS  IN  LIFE. 

By  Miss  Fanny  Williams.     3  vols. 

"A  deeply  interesting  and  charming 
novel,  in  which  varied  character,  extra- 
ordinary incident,  passionate  ardour, 
female  constancy,  and  man's  ingratitude, 
are  developed  with  great  artistic  skill."— 
Chronicle. 


EUSTACE  CONYERS, 

By  James  Hannay,  Author  of 
"  Singleton  Fontenoy."    3  vols. 

"  Eustace  Conyers  '  is  a  fresh,  genuine, 
healthy  buok;  beyond  comparison  Mr. 
Hannay's  ablest,  wisest,  and  matures! 
work.  The  present  fascination  and  last- 
ing charm  of  the  book  will  be  found  in 
its  gallery  of  living,  vigorous,  and  subtle 
portraits." — AtheniEum. 

"'  Eustace  Conyers'  is  a  capital  naval 
story,  with  stirring  adventures  and  well, 
drawn  characters.  It  is' much  the  best 
book  Mr.  Hannay  has  yet  written." — Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF 
HAUGHTON. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham," 
&c,     3  vols. 

"A  story  of  surpassing  interest." — John 
Bull. 

"  There  is  enough  in  Mrs.  Marsh's  new 
novel  to  justify  the  fame  she  has  gained  as 
one  of  themostoriginaland  pathetic  writers 
of  fiction  in  modern  days.  In  eloquence  and 
sentiment  the  work  may  vie  with  her  best 
tales."— TAe  Press. 

DISPLAY. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maberly.  3  vols. 

"  This  tale  is  a  most  attractive  one, 
with  the  great  merit  of  highly-finished 
social  portraiture.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  of  its  class  we  have 
ever  met  with," — The  Press. 

THE   NEXT   DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By  Mrs.  Gascoigne.  Author  of  "  Te.mp. 
tation,  &c.     3  vols. 

"Passion,  pathos,  and  humour  are 
happily  combined  in  this  interesting 
story." — Post. 

"  The  author  has  successfully  por- 
trayed the  manners  of  the  day  in  one  of 
the  best  novels  that  have  lately  appeared." 
-Herald. 

THE   JEALOUS  WIFE. 

By  Miss  Parboe.    3  vols. 

"We  place  this  tale  in  the  highest  rank 
of  deeply  instructive  as  well  as  absorb- 
ingly interesting  fictions." — John  Bull. 

"  A  tale  of  great  power.  As  an  author 
of  fiction.  Miss  Pardoe  has  never  done 
anything  better  than  this  work."— G/t/ie. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF  AN  ETONIAN. 

By  the  Hon.  C.  Rovvcroft.     3  vols. 

THE  PRIEST'S  NIECE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lionel  Deerhur-ST." 

3  vols. 

"This    brilliant  novel   combines.    In   a 

high   degree,  the   most  varied  sources   of 

interest." — Chronicle. 
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CONSTANCE  HERBERT. 

Hy    tiKRALDIVB    Jk«-SUIHY. 

Author  of  "  Marian  Witiikks,"  &c.  3  v. 

"A  powerful,  highly  Interesting  narra- 
tive."—7ii/i''<t. 

"'ConHliuice  Herhert"  Is  n  poem  in  lis 
beauty  and  Its  lofty  purpose;  u  romance 
In  Its  variety  and  fascination.  Tlie  tale, 
08  a  tale,  is  deeply  Interesting,  full  of 
quiet  palhiis,  and  a  calm  and  beautiful 
morality.  It  will  be  read  with  rare  plea- 
sure and  remembered  with  healthful  inte- 
rest," — Athfnieiim. 

OAKLEIGH  1VLA.SC0TT. 

By  L.   IIowK. 
Dedicated  to  I'rofessor  Aytoun.    2  rola. 

"  A  very  clever  romance.  The  style 
throughout  is  fluent  and  forcible."— Post. 

HERBERT  LAKE. 

By  the  Author  of"  .\vnb  Dvsart."  3  v. 
"A  cleverly  written  tale  from  the  pen 
of  the  talented  author  of  '  Anne  Uysart." 
While  administering  largely  to  the  enter- 
tuinment  of  the  reader,  the  Author  has 
added  to  a  well-earned  reputation." — Juhn 
Bull. 

THE  YOUNG  HUSBAND. 

By  Miis.  (JuKV.  .\nthor  of  "Thb  Ga.m- 
ui.ti;'s  W'iKK,"  &c.  a  vols. 
"Tn  this  fisciiiating  novel  Mrs.  Grey 
has  surpii.sseil  her  former  productions, 
tulente<l  nnd  powerful  as  they  were." — 
Juhn  li-ill. 

THE  CURATE  OF  OVERTON. 

3  vols. 

"A  powerfully  written  story,  the  cha- 
racters and  incidents  of  which  are  por. 
trayed  with  great  9l<ill."— J»/i;i  Bull. 

vrviA. 

By   Mrs.  J.   E.   Dalrtmplb. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  E.  Uuhver  Lytton.  '2  vols. 

"An  e.\(.-ellent  novel.  Jtrs.  Dalrymple 
paints  society  in  its  true  colours.  We 
congratulate  her  upon  a  production 
which  iiisplays  such  high  purpose, 
wrought  out  with  so  much  ability.  " — Pott. 

MATHEW  PAXTON. 

Edited  by  the   Author  of  "  Jobs  Drat- 

TOV,"  "  All.IKFORD,"  &C.     3  vols. 

" '  Mathew  Paxlon '  bears  a  strong 
generic  resemblance  to  those  clever  stories 
•John  Drayton'  and  '  .Mlleford,'  and 
awakens  in  the  perusal  »  kindred  gratifi- 
cation."— Post. 


REGINALD  LYLK 


Hv  Ml 


kimoK.     .')  ' 


"  An  excellent  novel,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  well-drawn  characters,  and 
keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  reader  to 
the  last  page." — .illns. 

FLORENCE, 
THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

By  A.  UaILLIE  f'nCIIKANK,  KSQ.      2  v. 

THE  ROSES. 

By  the  Author  of  "Thb  Flirt."  3  v. 

•"The  Roses  *  displays,  with  the  polish 
always  attending  u  later  wcirk,  uU  the 
talent  which  appeared  in  'The  Flirt,'  and 
'The  Manoeuvring  Mother.'" — Standtird 

MARY  SEAHAM. 

By  Mrs.  Grev.      3  vols. 
"  Equal    to    any    former    novel   by    Its 
author." — .ithetiitiim. 

AUBREY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  K.milia  Wtvoham." 
"This  novel  is  worthy  of  the  author's 
reputation." — Literar;/  Gazette. 

AILIEFORD. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  Dravtov."  3  v. 
"'Ailieford'    is   the   biography    of  the 
clever  writer  of  •  John  Drayion.'      It  is  a 
deeply  interesting  tale." — Britannia. 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  TALE. 

3  vols. 

CREWE  RISE. 

By  John-  C.  Jkaffrkson.     3  vols. 

EDWARD  WILLOUGHBY. 

By  the   Author  of  "Tiik   Disciplink  of 
I-iKK."     3  vols. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY 
OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

By  the  Author  of 
".\li(k  Wf.ntwoktfi."  .'1  vols. 

ALICE  WENTWORTH. 

3  vols. 
"This  novel  reminds  us  of  the  tales  by 
Lady  Scott,  which  had  power  and  pathos 
enough  to  get  a  hearing  .ind  keep  a  plac«. 
even  though  Lister.  \\'ard,  and  Bulwer 
were  all  in  the  field,  with  their  manly 
ex(!eriences  of  modern  life  and  society." — 
Athenteum. 


THE    ARMY   AND   THE   NAVY. 


COLBUEN'S  UNITED    SEEVICE  MAGAZINE,   AND 

NAVAL   AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL.     Published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  popular  periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerfjil  interest  as  must  render 
it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  of  those  pro- 
fessions for  whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended.  Independently  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable  interesting  subjects,  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Historical  Incidents,  Correspondence,  etc.,  each  number  comprises 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service.  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  full  Reports  of  Trials 
by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  General  Orders,  Circulars, 
Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  etc.,  with  all  the  Naval 
and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  month. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which  the 
British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  general  as  well  as 
professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  services  are  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  obser\'ation,  an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  by 
a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  oursoldiers 
and  seamen  " — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  information  to 
their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
must  be  placed  the  '  United  Service  magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Journal.'  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens,  and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs,  and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  information  of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled 
with  the  greatest  diligence  from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  officers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short,  the 
•  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses  that  attach- 
ment to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on  its  naval  and 
military  resources." — Sun, 

"  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for  professional 
men." — Morning  Herald. 

"  To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Service,  and  take  a  world  of  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  all  the  goings  on,  the  modes  and 
fashions,  the  movements  and  adventures  connected  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodical 
is  indispensalile.  It  is  a  repertory  of  facts  and  criticisms — narratives  of  past  experience,  and 
fictions  that  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  true — tables  and  returns — new  inventions  and  new 
books  bearing  upon  the  army  and  navy — correspondence  crowded  with  intelligence — and 
sundry  unci. limed  matters  that  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  with  the  professions,  and  contribute 
more  or  less  to  the  slock  of  general  useful  information." — Atlas. 
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